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OBSERVATIONS  ON  URU¬ 
GUAY’S  PLAINS’  :• 


I  HIE  President  will  reeeive  the  representative  of  tlie  Pan 

*  I  Anieriean  I'nion  at  4  ]).  in.”  was  the  message  in  snh- 
I  stance  that  came  by  courier  from  the  Government  ollices 
in  Montevideo.  1  lis  Excellency  President  Viera  had  just 
returned  from  an  oflicial  \nsit  to  his  fellow  citizens  in  vaiious  parts  of 
the  Uepuhlic,  and  the  writer  was  preparing  to  cover  practically  the 
same  regions  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  tirst-hand  information 
regarding  Uruguay's  progressive  march  among  the  nations  of  South 
America. 

No  doubt  President  Viera  felt  a  paternal  interest  in  assisting  the 
work  of  the  international  organization  at  Washington,  which  his 
country  helps  to  maintain,  and  to  its  agent  he  graciously  accorded 
a  ju’ivate  audience. 

Uruguay’s  presidential  palace  is  a  insissive  structure  with  a  senes 
of  imposing  columns  facing  the  beautiful  Plaza  Independencia,  near 
the  heart  of  the  capital  city.  A  military  aid  conveys  the  stranger 
to  the  reception  room  of  the  President.  On  the  jircsent  occasion 
the  breezes  of  springtime  made  the  outside  air  cool  and  crisp,  hut 
within  the  private  (piarters  of  the  Chief  Executive  a  fire  burned 
brightly  and  the  cordial  handshake  suggested  a  douhle-warmth  of 
greeting. 

President  Viera  is  a  large  and  busy  man;  he  immediately  inspires 
confidence  and  imjiresses  one  with  sincerity  and  businesslike  methods; 
system  is  apparent  on  all  sides;  he  spoke  enthusiastically  and  listened 
intently,  and  I  was  glad  indeed  of  the  privilege  of  conversing  with 
the  ruler  of  a  country  that  supplies  such  vast  quantities  of  food  and 
clothing  materials  to  the  world  at  large. 

•  By  William  A.  Ueid,  Pan  American  Union  staff. 
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Explaining  my  mission,  President  Viera  responded  approvingly, 
saying  among  otlier  tilings  tliat  ofTicials  along  the  route  through  the 
interior  would  be  instructed  to  aid  and  assist  in  every  possible  way. 
lie  also  spoke  of  domestic  business  activities  and  mentioned  the  fact 
tliat  Uruguay  was  placing  contracts  ^\^th  United  States  firms  involv¬ 
ing  millions  of  dollars.  He  expressed  satisfaction  that  Uruguay’s 
products  had  won  a  number  of  premiums  in  competition  with  those 
of  many  lands  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition,  and  othei'uise 
evinced  interest  in  developing  closer  ties  of  business  and  friendship 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Facilities  for  comparing  pastoral  and  agricultural  activities  with 
those  I  observed  on  previous  visits  to  I’ruguay  were  not  lacking,  and 
a  few  of  them  are  mentioned  herein  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader 
who  may  be  interested  in  Uruguayan  progress.  Uruguay  is  small 
and  wealthy;  and  if  the  word  “intensive”  may  be  applied  to  its 
pastoral  activity  as  it  is  in  some  of  the  world’s  thickly  settled  agri¬ 
cultural  countries  like  Japan  or  Denmark,  the  Uruguayan  Republic 
is  not  disappointing.  Indeed,  as  the  stranger  travels  over  the  undu¬ 
lating  plains  the  sight  of  such  vast  numbers  of  live  stoek  in  every 
direction  is  really  astonishing.  Within  the  bounds  of  the  country, 
an  area  slightly  larger  than  the  five  New  England  States  of  North 
America,  the  people  have  raised  and  gathered  something  like 
35,000,000  domestic  animals.  The  products  derived  from  this  vast 
herd,  together  with  the  growing  agricultural  development,  enabled 
the  country  to  send  to  other  lands  last  year  more  than  $76,000,000 
worth  of  food  and  clothing  materials. 

The  per  ca[)ita  distribution  of  money  in  Uruguay  is  given  at 
alauit  $25,  or  twice  that  of  Roumania,  twice  that  of  Greece,  more 
than  three  times  that  of  Russia,  five  times  that  of  Japan,  or  about 
the  same  as  that  of  Belgium  before  the  present  troubles. 

Prior  to  leaving  Montevideo  for  smaller  cities  and  towns  of  the 
interior  I  had  the  pri\ilege  of  attending  the  annual  examination  of 
teachers  of  Ivuguayan  schools.  The  teachers  had  been  assembled 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  and  W'ere  soon  to  depart  to  reopen 
their  respective  places  of  learning.  “We  have  over  1,000  schools 
and  nearly  100,000  pupils,”  said  one  official  of  the  bureau  of  edu¬ 
cation,  “  and  the  men  and  women  instructors  you  see  here  are  fair 
representatives  of  our  faithful  workers  all  over  the  Republic.  There 
is  more  money  spent  on  public  education  than  on  any  department 
of  the  Government  excepting  that  of  building  a  merchant  marine.” 

Among  the  most  practical  lines  of  training  is  that  of  teaching  the 
industrial  arts  and  trades,  wliich  courees  are  open  to  both  men  and 
women.  Commercial  education  is  also  noW'  receiving  much  more 
attention  than  in  past  years,  and  in  the  National  School  of  Commerce 
in  Montevideo,  a  four-year  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  “commercial 
expert,”  w^hich  includes  studies  in  finance,  accountancy,  languages, 
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URBANO  PARK,  MONTEVIDEO. 


rOClTOS,  NEAR  MOXTEVIDEO. 

This  attractive  resort  with  its  conslantiy  inovinR  crowds  reminds  one  of  Xew  England  seaside  pleasure  towns  in  midsummer.  Motor  cars,  amusement  houses,  reslaurants,  motion- 

lucture  theaters,  and  bathing  faeilities,  all  combine  lo  furnish  a  variety  of  entertainment. 
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political  (‘coiioiny,  and  various  otlu'r  pra<dical  subjects.  Attached 
to  this  school  is  a  nmseum  of  exhibits  of  many  manufaetured  articles 
of  different  countries,  including  some  from  the  rnitetl  States. 

I  ruguay  la'ing  essentially  a  land  of  stock  raising,  has  allowed 
agricidtural  possibilities  to  suffer  until  within  recent  years,  and  prob- 
abl}'  no  factor  in  tlie  latter’s  development  is  accomplishing  better 
ri'sults  for  the  country  than  the  Government’s  agricultural  farm. 
La  Kstanzuela,  located  140  miles  northwest  of  Montevideo  in  the 
l)(‘partment  of  Golonia.  This  farm  contains  over  1,001)  acres  and  the 
ex|)eriments  conducted  there  include  trials  of  all  crops  that  seem 
suited  to  the  soil  and  (dimate  of  Uruguay. 

'I'he  agricultural  inihumce  and  training  of  I’ruguay’s  young  men 
are  of  course  more  particidarly  not('d  when  one  visits  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  One  division  of  the  agricidtural  farm  conducts  expi'riments 
in  agronomic  sci('nce;  and  the  growing  of  s(‘eds  for  sale  or  othenvdse 
is  gradually  phudng  lU'W  varietit's  at  the  service  of  the  fanner.  For 
instance,  the  distribution  of  4(),t)()()  busluds  of  seed  wheat  in  1915  to 
1,300  |)lanters  on  (‘asy  credit  terms  is  showing  pleasing  returns  in 
agricultural  j)roduction.  The  wheat  distributed  was  of  improved 
varieti(‘s  and  was  tlioroughly  (deaned  by  machinery  before  being 
])laced  in  the  hands  of  the  farmei's.  In  addition  to  seed  wheat  the 
Government  distributed  nearly  4,0t)t)  busluds  of  otlu'r  selected  seeds. 

In  northwestern  Uruguay,  in  the  Provinces  of  Paysandu,  Salto, 
Aidigas,  etc.,  I  was  surprised  to  see  vast  areas  covered  \vith  grovdng 
fruits.  More  than  2,000  acres,  I  was  informed,  arc  under  viticulture. 
In  a  single  year  there  were  gathered  25,000  tons  of  grapes.  Orange 
grovels  also  cover  thousands  of  acres  and  the  product  is  rapidly 
growing  ill  favor  throughout  the  country. 

ddie  slua>p  that  oiu^  nwets  in  traveling  across  I’^ruguay  are  amazing 
in  number.  Oftiui  the  hills  within  a  radius  of  miles  are  covered  with 
grazing  herds — tlu^y  seem  to  fill  (nuwy  hill  and  valley.  In  fact  the 
slu'ep  statistics  show  that  there  are  27,000,000  within  the  bounds  of 
the  ccnintry,  or  nearly  27  sheep  and  lambs  for  every  inhabitant. 
Ill  1915  the  value  of  wool  from  this  vast  flock  brought  over  !520, 000,000 
tlu'reby  returning  approximately  S20  for  each  pewson  in  the  lU^public. 

In  rural  Uruguay  the  crossroads  store  possesses  a  jdeasing  interest 
for  the  foreign  traveler.  The  usual  building  is  a  modified  typo  of  the 
wall  and  patio  structure,  the  whole  of  course  covering  much  more 
ground  than  the  average  city  house.  A  central  opening  is  large 
(Miough  to  admit  horses  and  wagon  and  the  vehicle  can  easily  be 
turned  around  in  the  ])atios  of  some  of  these  rural  stores;  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  which  the  buildings  are  constructed  are  often  stone  and  stucco, 
and  the  smooth  outside  is  coated  with  a  cheap  bright-c<dored  blue  or 
other  ])aint  of  jironounced  c<dor.  A  few  trees,  hitching  posts,  a 
score  of  <H>wboys  horses  and  a  hmted  wagon  or  two  are  usually  in 
evichuice.  To  give  animation  to  the  scene  there  are  numerous 


nKXEKAL  VIEW  OF  PAYS  VXDC. 

This  citj’  is  located  on  the  I'nigiiay  itiver  at  the  head  of  ocean-Roing  navigation.  It  has  2.">,(KK)  population,  ami  is  the  second  city  of  the  l{ci>ul)lic  in  importance. 

Ocean  ships  dock  at  its  wharves.  Extensive  iini)rovements  are  now  in  jjrogress. 
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Upper;  (ieneral  view  of  Mercedes,  capital  of  the  I  epartmeni  of  Soriano.  This  central  city  has  alanit  population  and  is  luidertroini:  many  iniprovenu-nts,  1)0111); 

one  of  the  places  included  in  the  lary'e  contracts  for  waterworks  and  sewerage  systems  clven  United  States  firms.  J.ower;  One  of  the  nnmerons  oran;;e  (troves  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salto.  Fruit  (trow  inn  in  this  repion  of  Urunuay  has  enormously  developed  within  a  few  years. 
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jiauchos,  or  cowboys,  sitting  in  jfntups  or  walking  about  tbo  little  sot- 
tloincnt.  Tboso  splendid  horsemen  of  tlu*  jdains  when  mounted  an* 
usually  in  a  gallop  and  they  cover  mik^s  witlnuit  appanaitly  exbaust- 
ing  their  steeds. 

The  dress  of  the  I'ruguayan  cowboy  at  oncci  attracts  tlm  stranger. 
Here  is  a  (h^scription  of  om'  of  tli(<  many  costumes  worn  by  tln^se 
plainsmen  as  I  saw  tlunn  galloj)  into  Paysandu:  it  is  typical  of  tli<i 
costnnn'  donned  for  sp<‘cial  occasi(Mis  or  fi('stas:  'Plii'  tronscu’s  are  a 
bright  yellow,  very  baggy,  of  dimensions  tlni  strang(M‘  would  consider 
thn^e  sizes  too  larg<'  for  the  wearer.  Boots  naicb  to  tin*,  knees,  a 
broad  red  belt,  a  soft  shirt  of  gray,  nal  bandk(‘rcbi(‘f  tied  loosi'ly  about 
the  neck,  broad-brimmed  yedlow  felt  Init  turiu'd  nj)  in  front  from  long 
riding  against  the  wind,  lieavv  spurs  tliat  clink  at  ev('rv  step  or  that 
at  times  drive  tlie  steed  forward  at  liglitning  speed.  'Pruly,  a  pic¬ 
turesque  tigure  of  physical  fitness  for  any  task  in  the  can'  and  manag<'- 
ment  of  the  ‘•hoofs  and  horns  upon  the  liills.” 

Other  features  of  rural  ])rogress  nott'd  in  varitms  r(‘gions  of  tlie 
K(']mblic  are  the  xinusually  wid(‘  n'servat ions  made  f(*r  highways. 
Wire  fencing  is  l)ecoming  common,  and  in  many  ease's  it  inclose's  a 
roadway  recently  opened  and  which  will  eventually  be  improved  and 
made  usable  even  during  the  season  of  lu'avv  rains.  To-day  such 
dirt  roads  are  several  times  wider  than  the  average  highway  in 
the  I  nited  .States,  and  the  evident  reason  seems  to  be  that  many 
<dd  time  Uruguayan  carts  are  still  ])idled  along  these  roads  ])y  long 
strings  of  oxen:  when  the  roads  are  nmddy  tlie  team  winds  from 
side  to  side,  reipiiring  considerable  sjiace. 

As  a  complement  to  tliesi*  new  outlines  of  future  higliways,  and 
to  many  miles  of  completed  roads  ujion  wliicli  large  sums  liave  been 
ex])ended,  is  the  modern  steel  bridgi*.  fn  past  yi'afs  tlie  wagon 
team  traveling  toward  Uruguayan  markets  was  forced  to  ford 
watercoui’ses  that  lay  across  the  route;  to-day  in  numerous  cases 
a  substantial  liridge  spans  the  stri'am  and  tlu'ceby  greatly  facilitates 
all  kinds  of  traA  el. 

Still  another  feature  of  ])rogress  is  the  automobile,  which  is  fast 
becoming  a  common  and  neci'ssarv  vehicle  even  on  the  far-off  ranch. 
The  new  bridges  and  increased  atti'iition  fo  road  building  are,  of 
cour.se,  having  a  stimulating  effect  on  motor  transjiortation  and  on 
cross-country  automobile  racing,  the  latter  a  jiastime  that  has  grown 
into  favor  during  recent  years.  The  Federal  ajijirojiriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  .?.‘f()0,l)()t)  for  highway  construction  and  the  imjirove- 
nient  of  existing  roads,  which  is  tyjiical  of  former  large  ajijiropria- 
tions  for  similar  purposes,  will  add  many  more  leagues  to  Uruguay’s 
gradually  increasing  highway  mileage. 

The  visit  to  I  ruguay  is  not  complete  uidess  (»ne  has  ins])ected 
the  activities  at  Fray  Bentos  on  the  ITuguay  River.  This  is  the 
nation’s  greatest  workshoj),  for  in  the  meat-])acking  plants  located 
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TWO  VIEWS  OF  SALTO. 


This  city  of  25,000  people  is  the  capital  of  the  repartment  of  the  same  name,  and  Is  located  37.5  miles  northwest  of  Montevideo.  The  upper  picture  shows  part  of  Plaza 

Tremta  y  Tres;  lower  is  that  of  a  commercial  section  near  the  Kiver  Uruguay. 
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tliere  approxiinatol}'  2,500  cattle  in  normal  times  are  turned  into 
extracts  daily.  By  reason  of  this  enormous  industry  Uruguay 
claims  ‘‘the  greatest  kitchen  in  the  world,”  and  those  of  us  who 
have  visited  the  enormous  })lants  are  not  inclined  to  question  the 
assertion. 

In  1915  Uruguay  passed  a  law  limiting  the  working  day  to  8 
horn's  and  earl}"  in  the  prc'sent  year  it  Ix'came  clfective.  This  new 
law  is  swc(‘ping  in  its  provisions  and  applies  to  workmen  in  shops, 
quarries,  lumber  yarils,  factorii's,  whaiv(‘s,  etc.;  to  employees  of 
steam  and  electric  railways,  stores,  s<‘rvants  in  commercial  and 
industrial  establishments,  and  in  fact,  to  all  persons  engaged  in 
work  more  or  less  related  to  the  lines  named.  It  also  includes  gov¬ 
ernment  employees.  In  extreme  cases,  however,  adults  may  work 
longer  during  single  days,  hut  must  he  employed  not  to  exceed  48 
hours  for  each  six  days  labor.  Provisions  were  also  enacted  at  the 
same  time  for  punishing  those  who  break  tlu'  law;  and  for  the  first 
offense  the  employer  will  he  lined  $10,  and  for  the  second  offense' 
the  amount  is  placed  at  $15.  Where  worknu'u  themselves  hrc'ak 
the  law,  they  shall  be  fined  the  same  amount  received  for  the  excess 
labor.  Twenty-five  inspectors  statioiu'd  in  the  v'arious  trade  centei's 
of  the  country  are  enforcing  the  new  law. 

A  study  of  Uruguay’s  commercial  activity  furnishes  illustrations 
of  the  work  of  statesmen  and  public-spirited  citizens  in  conserving 
certain  natural  elements  for  possible  future  use.  As  a  case  in  point, 
there  is  the  law  prohibiting  the  ('xportation  of  metals;  not  that  the 
owners  of  mineral  lands  do  not  wish  to  exploit  their  properties,  but 
that  the  possible  needs  of  the  peoph'  as  a  whole  may  n'quirc  all  of 
the  country’s  miiK'rals  for  domestic  consumption.  Uruguay  being 
pastoral  and  agricultural,  the  deposits  of  the  miiu'ral  kingdom  are 
limiti'd,  hence  the  efforts  at  conservation.  This  law,  it  is  said,  was 
championed  by  the  Manufacturi'rs’  Association,  a  leading  trade 
organization  which  has  already  accomplished  important  results, 
especially  in  the  field  of  manufacturing. 

Speaking  of  the  important  commercial  artery,  the  Uruguay  Kiver, 
reminds  us  of  the  work  of  the  United  States  contracting  company 
referred  to  in  the  interview  with  President  Viera.  Mercedes,  Pay- 
sandu,  and  Salto  are  the  cities  affected  by  the  contract,  which  calls 
for  waterworks,  sewerage  systetus,  and  other  modern  improvements. 
The  latter  two  cities  are  situated  directly  on  this  river,  while  Mercedes 
is  near  by  on  a  smaller  stream.  The  corporations  taking  up  this  work 
purchased  a  ship  or  two  and  were  able  to  transport  materials  to  the 
desired  localities  without  transshipment,  and  also  without  the  annoy¬ 
ing  delay  largely  prevailing  at  present  on  account  of  lack  of  shipping 
facilities.  Ample  capital  and  natural  fluvial  arteries,  therefore,  ma¬ 
terially  aided  in  these  upbuilding  enterprises;  and  they  illustrate  a 
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principle  applicable  to  numerous  other  latent  possibilities  that 
Uruguay  presents  to  financiers. 

The  people  of  Uruguay  form  a  cosmopolitan  population,  and  in 
recent  years  immigration  has  gradually  added  to  their  number. 
More  than  62,000  Italians,  27,000  Brazilians,  18,000  Argentines,  8,000 
French,  and  a  thousand  each  of  Swiss,  English,  Germans,  and  North 
Americans  have  arrived  within  the  borders  of  I  Uruguay  to  find  homes 
and  to  enter  the  varied  lines  of  business  activity  typical  of  the 
country. 

The  citizens  of  Montevideo  must  be  numbered  among  the  best 
dressed  people  to  be  found  in  South  America;  they  are  hospitable 
and  many  are  charming,  while  the  fame  of  the  beauty  of  the  ladies 
has  spread  afar.  These  features  of  Montevideo’s  attractions  arc 
nowhere  more  noticeable  than  during  a  performance  at  one  of  the 
theaters,  when  the  talent  of  European  opera  draws  forth  aristocratic 
and  wealthy  residents  of  the  city  and  surrounding  suburbs.  Again 
on  summer  days  and  evenings  the  stranger  will  be  delighted  to  visit 
some  of  the  pleasure  resorts,  like  Pocitos,  Ramirez,  and  others,  where 
the  Uruguayan  rests  from  his  labors  and  with  his  family  enjoj^s  life 
to  the  fullest. 

lOUITOS-PERU’S  IMPOR¬ 
TANT  RUBBER  CENTER  .' 

ONE  would  scarcely  consider  a  place  2,350  miles  inland  a  sea¬ 
port;  and  yet  Iquitos,  the  only  eastern  outlet  for  Peru^ 
near  the  confluence  of  the  many  rivers  which  form  the 
Amazon,  is  visited  regularly  by  large,  ocean-going  vessels. 
The  two  weeks  journey  upriver,  from  Para  at  the  mouth,  is  rather 
monotonous;  there  is  little  to  see  on  either  bank  except  low, 
swampy  jungles,  save  a  few  important  places,  such  as  the  city  of 
Manaos,  Santarem,  Boa  Vista,  and  some  others,  where  the  land  is 
comparatively  high  until  one  reaches  his  destination,  which  is  only 
328  feet  above  sea  level.  At  last  he  steps  out  on  the  large,  half¬ 
million  doUar  floating  wharf  of  the  Booth  Co.;  and  then  comes  the 
big  surprise,  for  Iquitos  is  not  at  all  the  rough,  frontier  Amazon 
city  one  sometimes  reads  about.  Writers  of  such  articles  can  not 
have  known  the  place  well,  or  have  not  seen  it  of  late  years;  for 
there  is  much  of  comfort,  beauty,  and  substance  in  this  the  capital  of 
the  great  Province  of  Loreto,  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of 
Peru  east  of  the  Andes,  and  contains  more  than  280,000  square 
miles,  or  as  much  as  three  or  four  of  our  States  put  together. 


•  By  Samuel  E.  Bayloss,  C.  E. 


MAP  SHOWING  LOCATION  OF  IQUITOS,  PERU. 

Iquitos,  the  capital  and  principal  city  of  the  Peruvian  Department  of  Loreto,  Is  about  2,350  miles  up 
the  Amaz-on  Uiver  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  notwithstanding  its  great  distance  inland  is  a  very 
important  se^rt.  Ocean  steamers  ply  regularly  between  Iquitos  and  European  ports  and  also  to 
Now  York.  The  population  of  the  city  varies  from  about  12,000  or  15,000  during  the  dry  season,  when 
the  rubber  gatherers  are  all  out  in  the  forests,  to  as  many  as  30,000,  when  the  rainy  season  has  driven 
the  workers  back  to  their  headquarters.  The  climate  is  warm  and  moist,  the  average  temieratiu-e 
being  from  80°  to  88°  F.,  sometimes  running  as  high  as  95°  F.  in  the  shade  during  the  hottest  season. 
The  nights  are  generally  cool  and  pleasant,  while  rains  are  frequent  and  abundant,  aggregating  60  to 
75  inches  in  a  year. 


KIVEU  CRAFT  AT  IQT'ITOS,  PEUr. 

The  total  trade  of  the  river  systems  which  arc  commercially  tributarv  to  Iquitos  is  estimated  at  .?2n, 000,000  to  $30,000,000  a  year.  The  river  systems  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups— those  lying  north’  of  and  flowing  south  to  the  .\ma/,on,  and  those  to  the  south  Mowing  north  to  join  that  great  stream.  The  former  group  includes  the  Cacpieta  (or 
>'apura),  the  Putumayo  (or  lea),  the  Napo,  the  Tigre,  and  others  of  less  importance  commercially;  the  latter  group  embraces  the  Javary,  the  Ucayali  with  its  alHucnts,  the 
Sci)ahua,  Tapiche,  Hualiaga,  and  the  Marauon.  The  leading  products  of  the  sc.''tion  are  rul)bcr,  tagua  (vegetable  ivory),  hides,  Panama  hats,  and  cotton. 


lUVEU  VIEWS  AT  IQEITOS,  TERIT. 


Top:  The  cabotaje  stage,  or  dock  for  river  steamers  and  vessels  not  engaged  in  foreign  commerce.  Cen¬ 
ter:  River  transportation  in  this  district  is  by  steam  launches — such  as  that  shown  above— and  light- 
draft  river  steamers.  These  craft  belong  to  mercantile  firms,  which  use  them  tor  river  trading,  nut 
they  also  handle  cargo  and  pa.ssengers  as  common  carriers,  bottom:  The  floating  mole,  of  special 
construction  on  accoimt  of  the  rise  and  tall  of  the  river,  buiit  by  the  booth  Co.,  and  enlarged  and  im¬ 
proved  in  1911  at  a  cost  of  $5U0,l)U0,  so  that  at  present  ships  and  launches  can  discharge  and  load 
rapidly  and  conveniently  by  means  of  its  modern  equipment. 
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The  city  is  comparatively  new,  being  scarcely  a  third  of  a  century 
from  the  jungle  stage,  and  owes  its  growth  and  prosperity  to  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  rubber.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  great  rubber 
ports  of  the  world.  The  first  thing  a  person  naturally  notices  is  the 
buildings  in  the  business  section.  These  are  the  city  hall,  a  com¬ 
modious  and  weU-built  structure,  as  is  also  the  prefectura,  or  state- 
house;  Masonic  hall — the  lodge  has  quite  a  large  membership  among 
Iquitenos  and  foreigners;  various  storehouses;  two  very  large  bar¬ 
racks  for  the  soldiers;  provincial  prison;  and  the  splendid  new  hotel, 
the  Malecon  Palace,  of  reinforced  concrete,  a  handsomely  decorated, 
three-story  edifice,  having  aU  modern  improvements  and  conven¬ 
iences,  which  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $250,000  by  Sr.  Otoniel  Vela,  a 
public-spirited  and  very  wealthy  gentleman.  This  hotel  is  on  the 
street  facing  the  river,  and  has  its  own  drainage  system  directly  into 
the  stream. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  palm-thatched  houses  on  the  edge  of 
town,  the  residences,  too,  are  of  brick  and  concrete,  with  tile  or 
galvanized-iron  roofs.  Most  of  them  are  Brazilian  in  style.  That 
is,  one  room  clear  across  the  whole  front  of  the  lot,  or  solar,  flush 
with  the  street;  and  back  of  that  two  rows  of  rooms,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  patio,  or  courtyard,  which  opens  into  the  front  room. 
All  the  rooms  are  large  and  airy.  The  fronts  of  some  of  the  houses 
are  beautifully  decorated  with  colored  French  tiles,  and  the  interiors 
are  up  to  date  in  all  their  appurtenances. 

AU  the  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  are  exceptionaUy  good, 
far  better  than  their  counterparts  in  many  other  places  of  equal  size 
in  northern  South  America,  Mexico,  and  Central  America. 

The  numlier  of  inhabitants  of  the  city  varies,  from  30,000  during 
the  high-water  period  to  18,000 — it  may  drop  to  12,000 — in  the  dry 
season,  when  the  rubber  gatherers  are  out. 

Being  the  capital,  the  local  assembly,  or  consejo  provincial,  meets 
here,  as  well  as  the  superior  and  minor  courts.  The  prefect,  or  gov¬ 
ernor,  is  appointed  by  the  authorities  in  Lima;  but  the  alcalde,  or 
mayor,  is  elected;  and  he  and  the  members  of  his  council  may  be, 
some  usuaUy  are,  foreigners — merchants,  as  a  rule. 

That  part  of  the  Peruvian  Army  which  is  stationed  here  is  well 
equipped,  drilled,  and  officered.  There  is  a  splendid  parade  ground 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  town,  where  it  is  a  pleasure  to  watch 
the  troops  at  drill  and  target  practice.  The  Government  gunboats 
and  a  transport  are  usuaUy  stationed  here.  They  were  built  in 
Europe  and  brought  over  under  their  own  steam. 

The  public  schools,  four  in  number,  are  well  taught  and  attended, 
the  people  being  very  generous  in  the  support  of  their  schools.  The 
citizens  belonging  to  the  upper  class  of  native  Peruvians  are  very 
well  educated,  many  of  them  having  traveled  extensively  in  Europe. 


iiq 


FORMER  STREET  SCENES  IN  IQUITOS. 

0|)en  sewers  and  stagnant  water  standing  in  pools  and  ditches  are  things  of  the  past  in  Iquitos.  Since 
the  general  cleaning  up  and  sanitation  in  1912,  under  the  supisrvision  of  Dr.  (Jeorge  M..Converse,  of  the 
I'nited  States  Public  Health  Service,  who  was  sent  to  Iquitos  by  the  I’nited  States  Department  of 
State  at  the  request  of  the  Peruvian  Government,  the  streets  have  been  improved,  vellow  lever  was 
stamped  out,  and  the  general  health  of  the  city  has  been  markedly  better.  Additional  sanitary 
measures  will  be  instituted  as  soon  as  feasible. 


In  1912  the  United  States  Department  of  State,  at  the  request  of  the  Peruvian  (Government,  sent  Dr. 
(ieorge  M.  Converse,  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  as  medical  and  sanitary  expert;  Mr. 
Samuel  K.  Hayless,  civil  engineer;  and  Mr.  Kdward  Keegan,  assistant  engineer,  to  make  surveys  andj 
estimates  for  a  water  and  sewage  system  for  Iquitos,  the  plans  to  include  about  10  miles  of  street  pav¬ 
ing,  drainage,  etc.  In  the  above  picture  standing  on  the  porch  may  be  seen,  reading  from  left  to  right, 
Mr.  Keegan,  Dr.  Converse,  Master  Jack  (Converse,  Mrs.  (kinverse,  and  Mr.  Hayless.  The  Peruvian 
and  United  States  flags  decorate  the  building  in  honor  of  the  Peruvian  “Independence  Day.” 


VIEWS  IN  lyUlTOS,  I’EUr. 

rpper:  Exterior  view  of  the  I’refectura,  or  statchoiise,  wliere  the  conujo  pTorincial,  or  Departmental 
Assembly,  meets  to  enaot  local  legislation,  l.owcr:  crowded  comer  in  Iquitos  during  a  “fiesta”  or 
holiday. 


I 


PATIO  OF  THE  PREFECTURA,  IQUITOS,  PERU. 


The  prefectura,  or  statehouse,  is  a  large  and  commodious  structure  having  a  fine  open  patio  or  courtyard  in  the  center,  which  is  now  kept  scrupulously  clean  and 
forms  a  suitable  open-air  ballroom  for  occasional  official  entertainments.  Reing  the  capital  of  the  department,  the  consejo  provincial  meets  in  Iquitos,  as  do  the 
supreme  and  minor  courts.  The  prefect  is  appointed  by  the  national  administration,  while  the  alcalde,  or  mayor,  is  elected  by  the  people. 
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When  even-one  is  home,  during  the  worst  of  the  rainy  season  (there 
are  two  dry  seasons  of  from  two  to  four  weeks  each,  and  the  rainy 
season  lasts  pretty  much  over  the  rest  of  the  year),  with  the  prefect 
and  his  staff,  numerous  arni}-  officers,  merchants,  and  foreigners, 
the  place  is  quite  lively.  There  are  public  banquets,  and  private 
dinners  and  dances,  and  as  Iquitenos  are  very  hospitable  a  person 
soon  becomes  acquainted,  especially  if  he  speaks  Spanish,  and  loses 
entirely  the  feeling  of  isolation. 

In  1912  the  United  States  Department  of  State,  at  the  request  of 
the  Peruv-ian  Government,  sent  Ur.  George  M.  Converse,  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  to  look  after  the  medical  end; 
and  myself,  a  civil  engineer,  and  my  assistant,  Mr.  Edward  Keegan, 
to  make  surveys  and  estimates  for  a  water  and  sewage  system,  and 
16  kilometers  (about  10  miles)  of  paving,  in  order  to  improve  the 
sanitary  condition  of  Iquitos. 

Of  course  one  of  the  first  things  we  inspected  was  the  water  supply. 
We  found  most  of  the  drinking  water  to  be  rain  water  caught  from 
the  roofs  and  stored  in  above-ground  cisterns  that  were  generally 
made  of  cement.  Some  water  was  brought  in  from  springs  which 
l)urst  out  from  a  line  of  low  hills  well  above  the  city  and  away  from 
the  swam])  area.  There  were  also  a  good  many  shallow  wells  on  the 
outskirts  of  town  which  were  used  by  the  j)oorer  people.  These  wells 
perforate  a  stratum  of  stiff  clay,  through  which  the  surface  water 
can  not  percolate  before  striking  water  in  a  sand  stratum,  which  is 
the  reason  they  do  not  cause  more  sickness  than  they  do. 

The  Amazon  is  .3  miles  wide  at  this  point,  and  160  feet  deep  off 
the  wharf  with  a  difference  of  about  40  feet  between  the  high  and  low- 
water  stages.  When  the  river  is  very  high,  the  sw-amp  back  of  the 
tow-n  is  all  flooded  (the  main  ])art  of  tow-n  never  is,  being  16  feet  above 
the  highest  w-atermark),  not  because  it  is  low-  enough  to  be  inundated 
w-hen  the  Amazon  is  up,  but  because  the  sw-amj)  forms  a  kind  of 
pocket  into  w-hich  the  heavy  rainfall  from  the  city  runs  and  can  not 
sink  through  the  underlying  clay,  so  remains  until  it  evaporates. 
When  one  learns  that  the  annual  rainfall  for  a  10-year  average  has 
been  120  inches,  and  that  the  location  is  only  a  few-  degrees  from  the 
Equator,  he  understands  that  this  sw-amj)  is  an  ideal  breeding  place 
for  mosquitoes  of  all  kinds  as  w-ell  as  reptiles. 

The  sidew-alks  are  very  good.  They  w-ere  paid  for  by  the  ow-ners  of 
the  abutting  ])roperty.  The  w^alks  are  of  brick,  with  a  2-inch  concrete 
face  for  a  w-earing  surface.  The  concrete,  however,  is  not  very  good, 
because  the  sand  used  w-as  very  line  and  full  of  earthy  matter;  yet 
about  20  miles  dow-n  the  river  there  is  plenty  of  good  coarse  sand  and 
gravel  that  could  be  taken  out  during  the  dry  season  and  stored  for 
use  during  the  w-hole  year.  Xear  the  same’place  are  large  outcrops 
of  good,  hard  limestone  that  might  be  quarried  and  crushed  for 
making  concrete.  I  found  this  sand,  gravel,  and  stone,  although  I 
w-as  told  in  Iquitos  that  no  stone  existed  in  that  whole  region. 


AN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY  CROWD  IN  IQUITOS. 

July  28  is  “  Independence  Day”  in  Peru.  It  was  on  that  date  in  1821  that  the  banner  of  freedom  was  unfurled  by  the  victorious  1‘eruvian  patriots  in  the  city  of  Lima,  once 


from  Spain  was  declared  in  the  memorable  worefa;  “From  this  moment  Peru  is  free  and  independent  by  the  will  of  the  people  and  by  the  justice  of  their  cause,  which 
God  defends.”  The  annual  recurrence  of  the  date  is  fittingly  celebrated  by  the  enthusiastic  Peruvians  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Republic. 


VIEWS  OF  IQriTOS,  TEKU. 

Top:  View  of  business  section  of  Iquitos.  Most  of  the  hoases  are  substantial  structures  of  brick  and 
concrete  with  tile  or  galvanized  iron  roofs.  Center:  The  customhouse  at  Iquitos.  bottom:  Home  of 
the  Iquitos  Steamship  Co.  (I^td.),  controlled  and  oMrated  by  the  booth  bine.  The  gentlemen  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  entrance  arc  members  of  the  local  staff  of  the  company. 


PERUVIAN  SOLDIERS  STATIONED  AT  IQUITOS. 

'That  part  of  the  Peruvian  Array  which  is  stationed  here  is  well  equipped,  drilled,  and  olTicered.  There  is  a  splendid  parade  ground  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  town,  where 

it  is  a  pleasure  to  watch  the  troops  at  drill  and  target  practice.” 
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We  completed  the  surveys,  plans,  and  estimates  for  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  improvements;  for  an  adequate  water  system  distributed  over 
the  entire  city,  with  pumping  and  filtration  plants;  a  sewage  system, 
having  two  outlets  and  including  the  draining  of  the  big  swamp;  also 
the  paving  in  1913.  The  cost  to  make  this  a  really  sanitary  city 
would  be  between  $1,500,000  and  $2,000,000,  but  owing  to  the 
heavy  falling  off  of  revenues  which  occurred  at  that  time,  the  result 
of  the  great  drop  in  the  price  of  rubber,  the  liuropoan  war,  and  other 
causes  the  Government  could  not  go  on  with  the  construction  work, 
so  the  project  is  temporarily  in  abeyance. 

The  principal  product  of  this  part  of  South  America  is  rubber,  which 
is  gathered  from  the  vast  tropical  forests,  and  many  thousand  tons 
of  it  are  shipped  from  Iquitos  every  year.  Next  in  importance,  in  the 
matter  of  exports,  is  the  tagua  nut,  or  vegetable  ivory,  and  the  number 
of  tons  of  this  product  sent  out  is  increasing.  Third  come  cedar  logs 
in  the  round,  which  are  now  being  supjilied  for  pencil  wood,  cigar 
boxes,  etc.  A  few  hides,  skins  of  boas,  deer,  and  other  wild  animals 
complete  the  list  of  articles  which  roach  the  outside  in  any  quantity 
from  this  port. 

^'ery  few  agricultural  products  are  obtainable.  The  soil,  a  loose 
sand  underlaid  by  stiff  blue  joint  clay,  which  is  close  to  the  surface,  is 
not  conducive  to  farming;  and  the  few  chacras,  or  small  farms,  are 
some  distance  from  the  city.  So  with  the  exception  of  cassava,  or 
yucca,  plantains,  bananas,  sweet  potatoes,  a  little  cane  (mostly  used 
for  making  rum),  and  a  small  amount  of  garden  vegetables,  every¬ 
thing  that  is  eaten,  worn,  or  utilized  in  any  way  is  imported  from 
Kurope  and  the  United  States  or  other  parts  of  South  America.  A 
few  cattle  and  hogs  are  raised  in  cleared  areas  on  the  Amazon  or 
near-by  rivers;  but  most  of  the  cattle  and  all  the  horses  and  mules 
are  brought  from  great  distances,  over  the  Andes  and  down  the  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  Maranon,  Ucayali,  and  Iluallaga  Rivers,  hundreds  of 
miles,  on  immense  rafts,  or  balsas,  stopping  every  night,  after  the 
worst  of  the  rapids  arc  passed,  to  cut  grass  to  feed  the  animals.  This 
is  dangerous  and  expensive  transportation,  consequently  beef  is  very 
high  in  Iquitos.  So  are  all  the  imported  articles,  as  freight  rates  arc 
almost  prohibitive,  while  im])ort  duties  seem  higher  than  necessary. 

Oranges  also  arc  brought  long  distances;  and  tobacco  to  supply 
the  three  cigar  and  cigarette  factories. 

There  are  four  or  five  brick  and  tile  factories  here,  one  of  which  is 
very  well  equipped  and  makes  oven  sewer  pipe;  and  six  sawmills. 

Four  years  ago  a  very  powerful  wireless  station  was  erected  by  the 
Government  to  replace  one  less  powerful;  and  now  the  town  is  in 
direct  radio  connection  with  Lima,  clear  across  the  Andes,  without 
any  relay  of  messages.  Indeed,  the  ojierator  frequently  told  me  he 
had  “picked  up”  Washington  the  night  before  and  heard  messages 
going  from  there.  But  treaties  for  exchanging  commercial  messages 


THE  MALECOX  PALACE,  IQUITOS,  PERU. 

The  MalecoQ  Palace  is  a  fine  new  hotel,  built  of  reinforced  concrete  and  handsomely  decorated,  having 
all  modern  improvements  and  conveniences.  It  wa.s  built  by  Sr.  Otonlel  Vela,  a  public-spirited  and 
wealthy  gentleman,  at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  It  is  on  the  street'facing  the  river  and  has  its  own  drainage 
system  dnectly  into  the  stream. 
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even  with  Manaos  had  not  yet  been  arranged.  There  is  also  wire 
communication  with  many  points  nearer  than  Lima,  and  telephones 
in  the  town,  though  their  use  is  not  general. 

At  least  two  newspapers  are  published  here  regularly,  also  a  small 
magazine;  and  three  theaters,  two  used  for  moving  pictures,  furnish 
plenty  of  entertainment. 

Away  up  the  alto  Maranon  River,  hut  not  above  steam  navigation, 
right  in  the  sand  and  gravel  of  the  river  bed,  is  plenty  of  flour  gold  that, 
with  the  most  modern  type  of  hydraulic  dredge,  could  no  doubt  be 
made  to  pay  well  for  operating.  A  small,  inventor’s  experimental 
dredge  was  taken  there  a  few  years  ago  by  a  party  of  visionary  Amer¬ 
icans  and  put  to  work  when  the  water  was  low;  but  it  did  not  have 
boiler  power  enough  to  operate  it,  even  when  gold  colors  could  be 
gotten  with  a  pan  right  alongside  the  dredge,  so  was  abandoned.  I 
believe  it  is  still  lying  in  the  river,  as  the  company  had  only  sufficient 
money  to  reach  the  place  and  pay  the  freight  on  their  outfit.  There 
is  also  plenty  of  gold,  coarser  than  in  the  upper  Amazon,  or  alto 
Maranon,  in  the  Napo  River  and  its  tributaries  and  creeks.  This  is 
not  in  Peru,  but  some  days  by  steamboat  beyond  the  Ecuadorean 
frontier.  It  is,  however,  commercially  connected  with  Iquitos. 

All  the  coal  is  brought  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  although  very  high 
in  price  is  used  by  the  ice  factory,  bottling  works,  electric-light  plant, 
and  various  machine  shops,  both  Government  and  private.  Even  the 
little  street  railroad,  which  runs  from  the  customhouse  along  the  prin¬ 
cipal  streets  to  deliver  freight,  burns  coal.  This  road  also  runs  pas¬ 
senger  trains,  and  operates  a  line  out  to  a  resort  in  the  suburbs,  called 
Lake  Marona  Cocha.  To  be  sure,  there  is  plenty  of  wood  near  by 
that  is  used  to  a  certain  extent;  but  it  has  not  sufficient  heat  units  to 
maintain  steam  well. 

Four  days  up  the  Nanay  River,  which  empties  into  the  Amazon  12 
miles  below  Iquitos,  are  found  outcrops  of  very  good  lignite  that 
could  be  utilized  under  boilers,  as  has  been  proved  in  a  small  way; 
but  so  far  no  one  has  seen  fit  to  exploit  it.  In  the  same  vicinity  are 
very  good  indications  of  petroleum. 

Twenty-five  or  thirty  steamers,  of  from  4  to  8  feet  draft,  and  calling 
this  their  home  port,  ply  the  upper  Amazon  and  numerous  rivers  that 
flow  into  it,  though  they  never  go  below  the  Javary,  which  is  the 
boundary  between  Brazil  and  Peru  along  its  line  of  flow.  They 
belong  to  the  many  large  stores  and  trading  companies  located  in 
Iquitos,  that  carry  very  complete  stocks  of  goods,  mostly  European, 
and  in  ordinary  times  when  rubber  is  “up”  do  an  immense  business. 

The  Booth  Co.,  an  English  corporation,  maintains  a  line  of  steamers 
between  New  York  and  Iquitos,  and  another  from  Liverpool,  and 
there  used  to  be  a  boat  from  one  port  or  the  other  every  three  weeks ; 
but  since  the  European  war  began  the  sailings  have  been  irregular. 
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The  principal  source  of  that  rarest  and  most  costly  of  precious 
stones,  the  emerald,  lies  in  a  remote  and  well-nigh  inaccessi¬ 
ble  part  of  the  Colombian  Andes  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
Orinoco  River.  The  circumstances  attending  the  operation 
hundreds  of  years  ago  of  these  and  adjacent  deposits  by  Indians,  their 
discovery  and  exploitation  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  subsequent 

abandonment  and  loss 
until  very  recent  times 
of  some  of  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  mines,  are  among 
the  most  remarkable  that 
enrich  the  history  of  min¬ 
ing  in  South  America; 
while  the  bare  facts  of 
occurrence  are  so  distinc¬ 
tive  as  to  set  apart  the 
locality  and  give  to  it  all 
the  interest  of  geologic 
novelty.  These  aspects 
of  a  mineral  that  played 
a  significant  part  in  the 
lives  of  the  three  most 
cultured  aboriginal  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  two  Americas, 
the  Aztecs,  the  Incas,  and 
the  Chibchas,  can  not  fail 
to  impress  the  traveler  who  seeks  to  penetrate  the  wild  and  engaging 
country  surrounding  the  famous  mines  of  Muzo. 

The  emerald  has  been  known  since  early  times  both  in  Europe  and 
in  certain  parts  of  the  Orient,  where  its  attractive  color  and  rarity 
has  endowed  it  with  the  highest  rank  and  a  varied  lore.  Its  name 
may  be  traced  back  to  an  old  Persian  word  which  appeared  in  Greek 
as  smaragdos,  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  over  300  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  again  in  Latin  as  smaragdus,  seen  in  the  writings 
of  Pliny,  who  particularized  somewhat  on  its  properties  and  supposed 
medicinal  virtues  and  was  even  shrewd  enough  to  suspect  its  identity 
with  the  much  more  common  beryl,  although  eighteen  centuries 
elapsed  before  this  suspicion  was  verified  by  scientific  proof.  It  is 

1  By  Joseph  E.  Pogue,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Northwestern  University. 
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MAP  SHOWING  LOCATION  OF  EMERALD  MINES, 
COLOMBIA. 
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probable  that  most  of  the  emeralds  known  to  the  Europeans  of  ancient 
and  mediaeval  times  came  from  the  so-called  Cleopatra  emerald  mines 
of  Upper  Egypt,  which  were  richly  productive  in  the  remote  past,  but 
for  some  reason  were  abandoned  and  became  entirely  lost  to  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  Middle  Ages,  only  to  be  rediscovered  and  worked  in  a 
small  way  during  the  last  century.  Perhaps  some  stones  also  came 
into  Europe  at  an  early  period  from  the  East;  at  least  we  know  that 
India,  that  source  of  so  much  wealth  in  precious  stones,  has  long 
made  lavish  use  of  the  emerald ;  and  that  in  the  hereditary  treasures 
of  Indian  princes,  in  the  temples  and  shrines  of  that  vast  country, 
and  in  the  jewelry  and  ornaments  of  her  clever  metal  workers,  the 
emerald  holds  a  place  of  such  prominence  as  to  suggest  a  local  supply, 
although  no  weU-authenticated  occurrence  of  emerald  in  the  Orient 
is  yet  known.  Then,  too,  the  emerald  deposits  on  the  Asiatic  side  of 
the  Ural  Mountains,  though  not  modernly  discovered  until  1830,  may 
have  been  also  drawn  upon  in  ancient  times,  if  we  are  justified  in  this 
inference  by  the  presence  of  emeralds  in  some  of  the  ornaments  of 
ancient  Siberian  workmanship,  now  preserved  in  the  Hermitage  col¬ 
lection  in  Petrograd. 

It  may  readily  be  realized,  therefore,  that  when  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  turned  the  attention  of  Spain  to  the  New  World,  so  recently  dis¬ 
covered,  the  possibility  of  finding  there  fabulous  riches  in  gold  and 
precious  stones  played  a  not  insignificant  part  in  firing  the  imagina¬ 
tions  of  the  adventurous  spirits  that  hastened  into  the  most  daring 
sei-ies  of  explorations  and  conquest  that  modern  history  relates.  In 
the  chain  of  events  that  led  up  to  Spanish  dominion  in  the  two  Amer¬ 
icas,  the  role  of  the  emerald,  already  well  known  and  highly  prized 
in  the  Old  World,  forms  a  neglected  chapter  in  a  narrative  of  bold 
adventure  so  vividly  depicted  by  the  facile  pen  of  Prescott. 

The  first  aggressions  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World  were 
directed  against  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  the  mainland  drew  attention.  In  1519  Hernando  Cortes 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Mexico  and,  burning  his  ships  behind  him, 
started  on  his  memorable  march  inland,  which  culminated  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Aztec  tribes  and  the  capture  of 
their  ruler,  Montezuma.  The  Spaniards  exacted  heavy  tribute  in 
gold  and  precious  stones  from  these  Indians,  who  were  well  vei-sed  in 
the  utilization  of  such  materials;  and  the  treasures  sent  back  to  Spain 
in  this  and  the  following  century,  as  well  as  the  accounts  of  the  old 
Spanish  chroniclei-s,  form  ample  testimony  of  a  highly  developed  art 
and  technique  in  the  handicrafts.  Of  the  precious  stones  employed, 
perhaps  the  one  of  greatest  significance  to  the  Aztecs  was  a  green 
stone  called  chalcJdhuitl,  under  which  term  was  included  both  jade 
and  green  turquoise;  blue  turquoise  also  was  well  known  and  highly 
prized  by  them;  while  the  emerald  was  ranked  high  in  the  list  of 


Photo  J.  E.  Fosue. 


EMERALD  MINES  IN  THE  MUZO  VALLEY,  COLOMBIA. 


‘The  Muzo  mines  lie  on  the  side  of  a  small  tropical  valley  in  the  western  foothills  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  of  the  Colombian  Andes.  They  are  distant  only  about  9f>  kilometers 
in  a  directly  northwesterly  line  from  Bogota,  the  interesting  capital  of  Colombia.”  In  the  above  picture  the  terraced  banks  where  the  emeralds  are  mined  are  shown  quite 
plainly  on  the  left  side. 
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Photo  by  J.  E.  Pocue. 


VIEWS  OF  THE  MUZO  EMEUAED  MINES,  COLOMBIA. 


View  of  one  of  the  open  cuts  at  the  Muzo  mines,  showing  white  emerald-hearing  veins  cutting  folded  strata  of  limestone  shale.  Bight:  View 
of  one  of  the  terraced  banks,  showing  the  benches  along  which  the  emerald-bearhig  rock  is  broken  away. 


Photo  by  J.  E.  Pogue. 


PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF  BUlLDlNtiS 


The  Muzo  emerald  deposits,  discovered  toward  tlie  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  have  been  actively,  though  at  times 

has  exceeded  the  total  of  any 


thoir  choicest  possessions,  Tliesc  three  stones  carried  not  merely  a 
value  as  ornaments,  hut  were  deeply  associated  with  the  religious 
life  of  their  owners  and  were  used  both  symbolically  and  actually  in 
man}'^  rituals  and  ceremonies.  Their  colors,  including  various  shades 
of  green  and  blue,  ])eculiarly  ada])ted  them  to  such  purposes;  these 
coloi-s  were  those  of  water,  of  sky,  of  verdure;  and  to  the  simple 
minds  who  worshipped  nature  it  was  but  natural  that  such  objects 
should  appeal  as  symbols  of  fundamental  meaning.  This  has  been 
the  role  of  the  rarer  green  and  blue  minerals  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  at  many  times  in  history. 

To  the  Spaniards,  however,  the  appeal  was  different;  to  them  these 
objects  meant  treasures,  and  of  the  three  the  emerald’s  call  was 
strongest.  The  cJialcMhuitl  laid  little  claim  on  their  cupidity;  for 
green  turquois  and  jade  were  not  “precious”  stones  par  excellence  in 
Europe.  Blue  turquoise  aroused  a  greater  interest;  stones  of  line 
quality  from  the  mines  in  Persia  were  well  known  in  Spain;  therefore 
the  extensive  use  of  this  material  in  objects  of  Mexican  workmanship, 
particularly  in  the  remarkable  mosaic  masks  employed  in  religious 
ceremonies,  kindled  quick  recognition  and  appreciation.  In  their 
subsequent  explorations  the  Spaniards  suceeded  in  locating  the  source 
of  turquois  supply  in  large  quarries  hundreds  of  miles  northward  in 
the  present  State  of  New  Mexico.  But  with  the  emerald  they  were 


AND  OPEN  CUTS  AT  MUZO  MINES. 

inefflcipntly,  exploited  almost  eontmiiously  up  to  tlie  present  time.  Tlieir  yield,  l)otli  in  quality  and  quantity  of  good  stones, 
other  emerald  deposit  in  the  world. 


not  SO  fortunate;  though  acquiring  many  valuable  stones  and  no 
(loul)t  keenly  on  the  lookout  for  clews  leading  to  their  source,  they 
never  learned  where  these  were  mined.  Or,  if  they  learned,  they  left 
no  hint  in  their  writings;  nor  has  modern  geological  investigation 
brought  to  light  a  single  emerald  vein  between  the  Rio  Grande  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Either  the  place  of  origin  of  the  emeralds 
used  by  the  Aztecs  is  not  yet  known,  or  what  is  more  likely  they  came 
from  the  deposits  in  South  America  which  were  under  operation  at 
the  time  of  Aztec  supremacy. 

It  was  scarcely  more  than  10  years  after  Cortes  seized  the  capital 
of  the  Aztec  peoples  that  history  repeated  itself  in  the  successful  feat 
of  Francisco  Pizarro,  who  with  a  mere  handful  of  men  gained  the 
high  jdateau  of  the  central  Andes  and  planted  the  Hag  of  Sjiain  over 
a  race  of  Indians,  the  Incas,  remarkable  in  their  social  development 
and  surpassing  in  some  of  their  crafts  the  best  the  world  has  since 
jirodueed.  A  wealtli  of  treasure  here  too  met  the  eyes  of  the  con- 
querers — gold,  silver,  turquoises,  emeralds — and  a  stream  of  these 
valuables  for  many  years  llowed  into  Spanish  coffers.  Immense 
quantities  of  emeralds,  some  said  to  be  of  incredible  size,  were  sent 
to  Spain,  and  from  Spain  many  found  their  way  to  other  parts  of 
Europe.  So  copiously  did  the  newly  founded  viceroyalty  of  Peru 
supply  the  Old  World  with  tliese  precious  green  stones,  drawn  from 
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the  accumulation  of  centuries,  that  the  South  American  emerald 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Peruvian  emerald,  though  no  Peruvian 
deposits  were  then,  or  indeed  are  now,  known.  Again  the  Spaniards 
were  thwarted  in  their  attempts  to  locate  the  emerald  veins  from 
which  the  supjily  had  been  obtained. 

It  would  seem  that  two  sucli  exploits  as  these  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro 
would  suffice  a  single  period  and  a  single  race;  but  not  so.  A  third 
expedition,  small  in  size  but  daring  in  spirit,  headed  by  Gonzalo 
Jimenez  de  Quesada,  left  the  nortnern  coast  of  South  America  in  1536 
and  with  incredible  hardships  penetrated  southward  along  the  tropi¬ 
cal  jungles  of  the  Magdalena  River  until  it  reached  the  smiling  plateau 
on  which  the  city  of  Bogota  now  stands,  a  monument  to  Quesada’s 
venture.  Here  dwelt  the  Chibchas,  a  race  of  Indians  in  many 
respects  analogous,  though  somewhat  inferior  in  culture,  to  the 
Aztecs  and  Incas.  They  numbered  perhaj)s  a  million  souls;  they 
were  peaceful,  well  organized  socially,  religious,  ritualistic,  skillful 
workers  in  gold  and  silver.  The  impossible  ha])pened;  for  the  thinl 
time,  a  handful  of  strangers  surrounded  by  a  numerous  race  in  full 
vigor  acted  with  a  swiftness  and  boldness  that  knows  few  parallels 
and  established  a  third  center  of  Sj)anish  control,  the  new  Kingdom 
of  Granada.  The  Chibchas  are  gone;  like  the  Aztecs  and  Incas  they 
were  wiped  out  by  superior  intelligence;  their  superstition  was  their 
undoing.  Oidy  a  few  graves  and  ruins,  some  scattered  remnants  of 
their  handicrafts,  a  few  vague  traditions,  and  an  occasional  mention 
by  an  old  Spanish  writer,  keej)  their  memory  alive.  They  are  at 
at  once  a  tragedy’  and  a  mysteiy. 

The  Chibchas  knew  the  emerald  well;  they  highly  prized  its  beauty 
and  symbolized  its  meaning;  they  used  it  in  their  religious  ceremonies; 
they  owned  and  exploited  jiossibly  the  richest  deposits  in  the  world, 
which  la}'  at  the  edge  of  their  domain  overlooking  the  vast  ])lains  of 
the  up])er  Orinoco. 

The  Chibchas  are  known  to  have  thrown  quantities  of  gold  and 
other  ornaments  into  certain  of  the  lakes  that  are  scattered  over 
the  plateau  region  over  which  they  held  sway.  Not  only  did  they 
do  this  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  in  an  attempt  to  protect  their 
treasures  from  the  hands  of  the  aggressive  Spaniards,  but  they  had 
customarily  done  it  in  times  past  in  certain  of  their  religious  rites. 
One  of  these  bodies  of  water.  Lake  Guatavita,  lays  claim  to  excep¬ 
tional  interest  as  the  point  of  origin  of  the  famous  tradition  of  El 
Dorado,  the  gilded  man,  which  gave  rise  to  the  belief  in  the  existence 
of  the  “Land  of  El  Dorado,”  the  object  of  so  much  vain  and  costly 
search  in  early  Spanish  days.  According  to  the  account  of  an  old 
Spanish  chronicler,  this  legend  originated  in  an  elaborate  ceremony 
connected  with  the  accession  of  a  tribal  chieftain,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  young  prince,  anointed  with  sticky  clay  and  dusted  with 


EMERALD  MINING  IN  COLOMBIA. 

Upper:  View  of  portion  of  mine  showing  emerald-bearing  strata.  Lower:  View  of  a  settling  tank  at 
the  Muzo  mines,  in  which  the  smaller  emerald  fragments  are  separated  from  the  crushed  rock. 
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powdered  gold,  proceeded  on  a  raft  to  the  center  of  the  lake  and  there, 
in  view  of  a  great  concourse  of  Indians  on  shore,  threw  overboard 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods  a  “mountain  of  gold  and  emeralds.” 

Although  the  Spaniards  at  once  noted  the  numbers  of  fine  emeralds 
in  the  possession  of  the  Chibchas  and  suspected  a  local  occun’ence, 
they  were  unable  at  the  outset  to  learn  the  source.  They  followed 
up  every  clew,  however,  and  shortly  alter  the  founding  of  Bogota 
in  1538  a  small  exploring  i)arty,  headed  by  Capt.  Pedro  Fernandez 
de  Valenzuela,  traced  these  valuable  prizes  to  a  locality  on  the  eastt'rn 
edge  of  the  plateau  country  about  85  kilometei’s  north  of  east  from 
Bogota.  Fray  Pedro  Simon,  tlie  first  Colombian  historian,  tells 
how  this  small  band  found  extensive  workings  on  a  ridge  somewhat 
lower  than  the  main  range,  in  a  position  that  commanded  through  a 
gap  in  the  surrounding  mountains  a  view  of  “vast  plains  and  majestic 
rivers,  stretching  away  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  toward  the 
rising  run.”  Quesada  was  delighted  with  the  success  of  this  venture, 
for  not  onl}"  had  rich  emeraltl  mines  been  discovered,  but  the  vast 
llanos  or  grassy  plains  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Orinoco  Kiver 
had  been  seen  for  the  first  time. 

These  emerald  deposits,  which  have  been  (tailed  Chivor,  but  are 
more  generally  known  as  the  Somondoco  deposits,  were  found  to 
be  under  exploitation  by  the  Indians,  who  worked  there  regularly 
during  the  rainy  season,  breaking  down  the  friable  emerald-bearing 
rocks  with  streams  of  water  and  long  wooden  crowbars.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  great  open  pits  and  the  extent  of  the  operations  suggested 
the  work  of  centuries,  and  it  seemed  ev'ident  that  the  veins  had  for 
a  long  period  supplied  quantities  of  stones  to  the  natives  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

The  Spaniards  collected  as  many  emeralds  as  they  could,  but 
engaged  immediately  in  no  systematic  mining,  deterred  no  doubt 
by  the  inhospitality  of  the  region  and  the  difficulties  of  approach.  A 
few  years  later,  however,  they  turned  their  attention  anew  to  the 
I’ich  possibilities  of  the  locality,  and,  returning  with  a  larger  force, 
dispossessed  the  Indians  and  undertook  extensive  operations.  By 
1565  mining  was  muler  active  prosecution;  1,200  men  were  employed 
in  the  workings,  and  every  three  months  consignments  of  stones  were 
sent  to  the  coast  on  the  backs  of  Indians  for  shipment  to  Spain. 
Records  of  this  early  work  are  scant,  but  it  seems  that  the  mines  were 
productive  for  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  when  they  were  shut 
down  by  the  order  of  Charles  11  of  Spain  because  the  mining  costs  had 
risen  in  excess  of  the  profits.  It  may  be  that  the  operations,  never 
very  efficiently  prosecuted,  had  been  directed  toward  a  barren  por¬ 
tion  of  the  mines;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  “Spanish  treasury 
was  being  systematically  defrauded,”  and  thereupon  the  home 
government  lost  interest  in  the  undertaking. 


MINING  EMERALDS  IN  COLOMBIA. 


Washing  the  <ldl)ris  after  the  rock  has  l)cen  loasencd  by  the  native  workers  by  means  of  long  iron  crow¬ 
bars.  The  eineral(I-t)earuig  rocks  are  picked  out  by  hand,  and  the  emeralds,  when  freed  from  their 
matrix,  are  seen  ot  t)e  small  six-sided  prisms  of  rich  green  color,  ranging  from  the  size  of  a  man’s  thumb 
to  microscopic  dimensions.  The  Muzo  mmes,  whose  output  since  their  discovery  may  be  estimated 
in  terms  of  tons  of  millions  of  dollars,  are  the  world’s  most  important  source  of  these  precious  green 
stones. 
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The  Somondoco  mines,  deserted  by  the  Spaniards,  quickly  dropped 
out  of  prominence;  attacked  by  an  aggressive  vegetation,  the  open¬ 
ings  became  quickly  overgrown  and  soon  a  vague  tradition  was  all 
that  remained  to  recall  the  extensive  operations  of  the  past.  Some 
two  centuries  later,  in  1906,  a  Colombian,  Francisco  llestrepo  by 
name,  went  in  search  of  the  lost  mines  of  Somondoco;  guided  by  th(i 
description  of  Fray  Pedro  Simon  and  an  old  jiarchment  inaji  turned 
up  in  the  archives  of  Bogota,  he  succeeded  in  discovering  the  gigantic 
o])eu  cuts  that  mark  the  site  where  so  many  emeralds  were  formerly 
obtained.  Though  once  more  brought  to  knowledge,  the  mines 
were  not  made  to3'ield  their  treasures  again,  and  the^"  stand  to-daj'an 
undeveloped  resource  of  the  Colombian  Government. 

Turning  again  to  the  sixteenth  century,  we  find  that  the 
Spaniards  in  their  conquest  of  the  region  near  Bogota  met  with 
stubborn  resistance  from  a  wild  and  wailikc  tribe,  the  Muzo,  who 
lived  in  the  hot  lands  just  west  of  the  Chibcha  domain.  In  1555 
(.'apt.  Luis  Lanchero  led  a  force  of  nu'u  into  the  Muzo  territorv  and 
after  a  period  of  tierce  and  relentless  fighting  founded  the  village  of 
Muzo  in  the  midst  of  these  stubborn  Indians  and  forced  them  into 
nominal  submission.  The  conquerors  then  turned  their  attention  to 
the  resources  of  this  region  and  soon  discovered  a  rich  vein  of  emeralds 
in  the  nearbj'  Itoco  Mountains,  which  thej'  actively  worked  for  a  time 
in  the  face  of  repeated  attacks  b^"  the  Indians,  but  subsequently 
relinquished  to  the  embrace  of  the  overrunning  jungle.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  ever  watchful  Spaniards  gained  the  suspicion 
that  the  Muzos  possessed  important  emerald  deposits,  which  they  had 
long  worked  but  were  carefull}'  guarding  from  the  attention  of  their 
white  enemies.  The  old  accounts  are  obscure,  but  it  seems  that  either 
in  1568  or  in  1594  a  Spanish  force  found  an  extensive  series  of  trenches 
and  pits  at  a  diflicultlj' accessible  point  in  the  Itoco  Mountains,  some 
8  kilometers  from  the  village  of  Muzo;  and  thus  brought  to  light  the 
mines  of  Muzo,  soon  to  become  well  known  throughout  the  world. 
'I'he  Spaniards  had  no  scruples  in  assuming  control  of  these  deposits, 
which  were  immediateh'  made  to  j'ield  rich  returns. 

After  the  discover}'  of  the  Muzo  workings,  the  Spaniards  came 
across  other  deposits  known  as  the  (.'oscuez  at  a  locality  about  12 
kilometers  north-northwest  of  the  Muzo  mines.  Little  information 
remains  regarding  these  deposits;  but  they  were  undoubtedly  well 
known  to  the  Indians  and  had  laam  worked  by  them,  for  a  virgin 
discovery  on  the  part  of  tlu*  Spaniards  is  almost  inconceivable  in  a 
region  so  densely  V(‘getat('d  and  so  diflicult  of  access.  The  CosciK'z 
deposits  wer(‘  actively  exploited  for  a  period,  and  were  probably 
of  considerable  importance;  a  tradition  tidls  of  the  death  of  300 
workmen  upon  the  caving  of  one  of  tin*  galkades.  This  unfortunate 
accident  seems  to  have  ended  operations  for  a  time,  which,  however. 
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wore  rosuincd  just  before  the  war  of  independence  in  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century;  but  in  the  readjustment  glowing  out  of  that  event, 
the  Coscuez  mines,  like  the  Somondoeo,  were  abandoned,  became 
overgrown  with  jungle,  and  were  soon  completely  lost.  They  have 
only  in  the  past  few  years  been  rediscovered  and  now  await  develop¬ 
ment  at  the  hands  of  the  Colombian  Government,  which  holds  sole 
control  of  the  emerald  resources  of  the  Repuhlic. 

The  Muzo  deposits,  discovered,  as  we  have  seen,  toward  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  have  had  a  history  quite  different  in  its 
continuity  from  that  of  the  lost  mines  of  Somondoeo  and  Coscuez. 
It  would  hardly  prove  interesting  to  follow  in  close  detail  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  their  development  under  Spanish  rule  and  later  under 
Colombian  direction.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  have  been 
actively  though  often  inefficiently  exploited  almost  continuously  up 
to  the  present  time,  and  their  yield  both  in  quality  and  in  quantit}’ 
of  good  stones  has  exceeded  the  total  of  any  other  emerald  deposit 
in  the  world.  Since  January  1,  1913,  operations  have  been  tem¬ 
porarily  suspended  and  effort  directed  merely  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  property. 

The  Muzo  mines  lie  on  the  side  of  a  small,  intensely  tropical  valley 
in  the  western  foothills  of  the  Easti'rn  Cordillera  of  the  Colombian 
Andes.  They  are  distant  only  about  96  kilometers  in  a  directly 
northwesterly  line  from  Bogota,  the  interesting  capital  of  Colombia, 
but  so  rough  is  the  country  of  approach  that  it  requires  three  days 
by  mule  back  to  make  the  journey.  The  locality  is  so  remote  from 
the  coast  that  the  deposits  have  been  visited  by  few  foreign  travelers 
and  it  is  only  within  the  past  two  years  that  they  have  received 
adequate  geologic  study.' 

The  mines  consist  of  a  series  of  some  eight  largo  open  cuts,  which 
lie  closely  grouped  on  the  steep  slopes  of  a  densely  wooded  mountain. 
From  a  little  distance  the  main  workings  seem  to  form  a  huge  funnel- 
shaped  depression  which  ajipears  in  striking  contrast  to  the  long 
velvety  slopes  of  green.  Entering  this  craterlike  opening  through  a 
narrow  canyon  below,  or  looking  down  upon  it  from  its  rim  above, 
one  sees  in  detail  the  individual  cuts  as  sloping  banks  of  terraces 
resembling  giant  stairways.  Across  these  working  faces,  which 
consist  of  folded  and  contorted  beds  of  coal-black  limestone  and 
shale,  stretches  an  irregular  network  of  white  threads,  gleaming  in 
the  tropical  sun  like  zigzag  lightning  flashes  in  a  field  of  black. 
These  are  the  calcite  veins  which  carry  here  and  there,  but  none  too 

>  The  writer  made  a  geological  examination  of  the  Muzo  mines  in  1915,  and  a  technical  account  of  his 
study  may  be  found  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  May,  1916,  pp.  799- 
822.  Prof.  Robert  Scheibe,  of  the  Mining  .\cademy  of  Berlin,  has  completed  an  extensive  examination  of 
the  emerald  deposits  of  Colombia,  but  his  report  to  the  Colombian  Covemment  has  not  been  made  public: 
his  scientific  results,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  published  later.  The  present  writer  is  indebted  to  the  courtesy 
of  the  Colombian  Government  for  the  privilege  of  studying  the  Muzo  deposits. 


THE  EMEUAED  IN  SPANISH  AMERICA. 


Left:  Characteristic  shapes  of  the  emerald  crystals  found  in  the  Muzo  mines.  Right:  Cross 
section  of  a  remarkable  emerald  crystal  recently  foimd  at  Muzo,  showing  carbonaceous 
impurities  disposed  along  cryslallo^aphic  lines  so  as  to  form  a  si.\-rayed  star  pattern. 


THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  EMERALD  IN  MATRIX. 
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abundanth",  small  cavities  or  nests  lined  with  tiny  crystals  of  emerald 
and  associated  minerals. 

This  occurrence  from  a  geological  standpoint  is  unique  and  of 
the  deepest  scientific  interest;  the  emerald  elsewhere  in  the  world  is 
found  under  altogether  different  conditions.  So  unusual  and  not 
to  be  expected  is  this  type  of  occurrence,  that  in  the  past  rather 
wild  speculations  have  been  indulged  in  as  to  its  origin,  it  being  even 
suggested  that  the  emerald  crystals  were  washed  in  from  some  other 
source  at  the  time  the  rocks  were  being  deposited  under  water  as 
sediments.  This  ex])lanation,  however,  is  entirely  out  of  harmony 
with  the  facts,  which  show  clearly  that  the  emerald  has  crystalized 
in  place  as  a  result  of  heated  solutions  and  vapors  given  off  from 
some  near-by  cooling  mass  of  igneous  rock. 

The  emeralds,  when  freed  from  their  matrix,  are  seen  to  be  small 
six-sided  prisms  of  rich  green  color,  ranging  from  the  size  of  a  man’s 
thumb  to  microscopic  dimensions.  The  flaws  or  internal  cracks, 
characteristic  of  these  as  of  all  other  emeralds,  arc  not  always  present 
in  the  freshly  mined  stones,  but  if  not  they  almost  invariably  develop 
soon  after  the  specimen  is  removed  from  the  inclosing  rock,  a  result 
presumably  caused  by  a  strained  condition  of  crystallization. 
Recently  a  few  remarkable  crystals  have  been  found,  showing  a 
tapering  hexagonal  core  and  six-rayed  star  pattern  of  carbon  dust. 

The  mines  up  to  1913,  when  operations  ceased,  have  been  worked 
in  a  rather  simple  manner  by  Indian  laborers  or  peons  breaking 
down  the  friable,  emerald-bearing  rock  with  long  iron  crowbars 
and  picking  out  the  emerald  veins  by  hand.  A  regular  attack  in 
this  manner  along  definite  lines  gives  rise  to  the  horizontal  sets  of 
benches  or  terraces  so  characteristic  of  recent  workings.  It  would 
seem  that  modern  types  of  mining  machinery,  such  as  the  steam 
shovel,  might  be  profitably  introduced;  yet  so  fragile  are  the  emerald 
crystals  that  the  operations  may  have  to  continue  to  rely  largcl}^ 
on  individual  effort. 

The  total  output  of  the  Muzo  mines  can  not  be  estimated  within 
even  an  approximation  of  accuracy.  The  pre-Spanish  output  was 
undoubtedly  large,  though  probably  not  as  great  as  the  production 
of  the  Somondoco  mines ;  but  the  production  under  Indian  exploita¬ 
tion  is  not  open  to  any  measure  whatsoever.  From  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  1830  practically  all  the  emeralds  that  came 
upon  the  European  market  were  obtained  from  Colombia;  and  such 
is  the  source  of  probably  the  majority  of  emeralds  in  circulation 
to-day  outside  of  the  Orient.  It  is  certain  therefore  that  the  total 
output  of  the  Muzo  mines  may  be  estimated  in  terms  of  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars,  an  amount  which  makes  them  the  world’s  most 
important  source  of  these  precious  green  stones. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  SOUTH 

AMERICAN  TRADE  V 


The  development  of  foreign  trade  has  not  been  a  primary  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  United  States.  Here  it  has  received  less 
attention  than  in  most  countries.  In  this  country  many 
factors  have  prevented  foreign  trade  from  being  deemed  of 
tlic  iirst  importance.  It  only  occupied  this  position  for  certain  cotton- 
producing  States  during  the  early  nineteenth  century.  There  have 
been  so  many  enormous  demands  upon  the  energy  of  our  people 
individually  and  as  a  nation  that  it  would  have  been,  perhaps,  sur¬ 
prising  for  us  to  have  taken  a  broad  national  view  of  foreign  trade 
and  its  requirements  over  a  reasonably  long  stretch  of  time.  The 
building  of  the  West,  with  its  ever  receding  frontier,  has  been,  after  all, 
the  one  great  national  undertaking  that  we  assumed  and  that  we  ful¬ 
filled  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Coincident  with  that  gigantic 
conquest  and  cultivation,  and  in  some  respects  due  to  it,  have  been 
the  tremendous  industrial  advances  recorded,  especially  in  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  which  again  we  were  obliged  to  sacri¬ 
fice  all  our  time  and  energy.  These  industrial  advances  were  stimulat¬ 
ed  by  the  high  labor  cost  and  the  low  cost  at  which  raw  materials  were 
producible,  which  resulted  in  the  necessity  of  taking  any  measures 
which  might  save  labor;  and,  of  course,  the  obvioiis  measure  to  take 
is  the  production  and  use  of  labor-saving  machinery.  What  a  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  this  was  with  conditions  in  Euro])e,  where  abundant 
labor  was  always  available  and  is,  under  nornial  conditions,  to-day; 
where  the  sources  of  raw  materials  are  poor  and  in  many  instances 
close  to  exhaustion,  and  manufactured  materials  are  producible  only 
at  high  cost;  a  situation  which  compelled  European  manufacturers 
to  concentrate  their  attention  \ipon  economy  of  material.  This  prac¬ 
tice  has  readil}^  permitted  them  at  all  times  to  adapt  themselves  to 
any  foreign  market;  while  our  relative  indifference  to  materials  has 
not  been  offset,  so  far  as  foreign  trade  at  least  is  concerned,  by  our 
labor-saving  devices,  which  excel  and  forestall  generally  those  in  \ise 
in  other  manufacturing  countries.  Fast  as  our  production  has  in¬ 
creased,  in  recent  years  our  consumption  has  almost  kept  pace  with 
it  and  our  domestic  market  has  absorbed  nearly  our  whole  output. 

It  must  not  he  thought  that  I  imply  that  we  have  never  had  oiir 
foreign  trade  traditions.  That  would,  indeed,  be  a  calumny  if  uttered 
in  Boston.  Nearly  a  century  ago  New  England  was  busily  engaged 

>  Address  before  the  Boston  City  Club,  Nov.  16,  1916,  by  lion.  Andrew  J.  Peters,  Assistant  Seerctary 
of  tho  Treasury. 
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in  the  forei"!!  trade  and  did  no  small  share  of  the  shipping  from 
Europe  to  the  Far  East  and  to  Latin  America.  A  people  can  not  be 
engaged  in  that  business  very  long  before  it  wiU  reach  an  advanced 
stage  and  actually  take  up  the  business  of  supplying  many  of  the 
things  called  for  by  the  customers  of  the  nations  for  whom  before  it 
was  sim])ly  the  carrier.  New  f^ngland  traders  were  known  every¬ 
where  as  carriers  and  came,  indeed,  to  be  known  in  many  places  as 
manufacturei’s.  However  transitory  a  visit  anyone  may  pay  to 
Latin  America,  he  is  certain  to  come  upon  traces  of  their  long- 
continued  activity.  In  my  visit  there  last  spring  I  was  taken  to  a  ha¬ 
cienda  or  big  farm  in  the  country  of  Argentina.  There  we  were  all 
entertained  at  a  house  whose  bricks,  windows,  and  woodwork  were  all 
carried  out  by  sailing  vessel  from  Boston.  One  could  easily  recog¬ 
nize  its  homelike  New  England  characteristics.  So  great  was  the 
volume  of  tradic  rounding  the  Horn  that  a  United  States  squadron 
patrolled  S(»uth  America  for  more  than  half  a  century,  with  Monte¬ 
video  as  its  headquarters.  The  genuine  friendship  that  Uruguayans 
bear  us  to-day  is,  perhaps,  to  no  small  extent  to  be  attributed  to  the 
traditions  attaching  to  those  frigates  and  to  the  intimacies  growing 
out  of  the  frequent  calls  of  the  merchant  vessels  to  which  that  friendly 
squadron  assured  protection,  protection  not  indeed  from  remote  pos- 
sil)ilities  of  hostile  aggression,  but  from  the  uncertainties  and  inclem¬ 
encies  of  the  South  Atlantic. 

Nearly  all  that  activity  seemed  to  pass  away  with  the  Civil  War; 
we  became  absorbed  in  the  West  as  I  have  suggested.  In  the  West 
capital  found  better  return  and  a  practical  demand,  one  that  repre¬ 
sented  the  capacity  for  huge  streams  of  immigrants  to  produce  wealth 
in  a  short  time.  But  for  our  gigantic  immigration  we  might  have 
faced  the  distressing  conditions  that  beset  in  our  own  day  otlier  ex¬ 
tensive  countries  with  much  rich  land,  but  without  a  constant  supply 
of  wealth-producing  immigi’ants.  That  is  an  evil  that,  perhaps,  his¬ 
tory  will  find  to  have  been  the  ultimate  cause  of  Mexico’s  miseries. 
We,  however,  had  the  immigrants,  the  capital,  and  a  most  urgent 
need  for  all  the  goods  that  capital  and  labor  could  combine  to  pro¬ 
duce.  Thus  the  last  third  of  the  nineteentli  century  was  one  of 
assimilation  and  adjustment — economic,  racial  and  political.  The 
dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  found  us,  if  not  mature,  at  least  with 
more  accurate  ])(‘rcc])tions  of  our  strength  and  of  our  possibilities. 

We  bad  not  arrived  at  that  consciousness  of  national  ])urpose  requi¬ 
site  to  ])lay  a  distinctive  and  national  part  in  international  c(tmmerce. 
Neith<*r  liad  we  tliat  business  discijdine  which  characterized  the  older 
nations  —  i  discipline  that  emibhal  their  financial  and  commercial 
cohorts  to  break  ranks  and  take  new  formations  with  all  the  ])lacidity 
and  adaj)tability  of  well-trained  soldiers.  A  siJf-reliance  enabled 
them  to  resist  attacks  whe.tbcT  real  or,  what  is  more  dangerous,  fan- 
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cied — attacks  of  panic  and  loss  of  confidence.  For  that  matter  I  am 
not  sure  that,  half  a  generation  later,  we  have  these  excellent  and 
desirable  qualities  yet;  but  at  least  we  have  stood  some  shocks.  We 
are  getting  our  experience  and  we  are  likely  to  get  a  great  deal  more 
before  long.  Our  laws,  too,  were  developed  to  prevent  combinations 
to  extort  prices  from  the  domestic  consumers,  but  these  very  prohi¬ 
bitions  against  combinations  cripple  our  exporters  when  brought  in 
competition  with  those  of  foreign  countries  where  combinations  arc 
not  only  permitted  but  encouraged.  But  in  spite  of  our  manifest 
inferiority  in  many  respects  at  the  opening  of  the  century  we  laxmehed 
out  into  foreign  trade.  And  among  the  markets  that  presented  them¬ 
selves  to  us  was  the  one  in  which  we  arc  chiefly  interested  to-night — 
Latin  Americi.  Here  was  and  is  still  an  obvious  opening.  Broadly 
speaking,  Latin  America  is  one  of  the  new  quarters  of  the  world.  It 
has  an  older  cidture  than  ours,  and  it  woxdd  be  to  our  advantage  to 
study  tbe  systems  (»f  thought  and  law  and  other  things  that  count  in 
life  that  dominate  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  for  lack  of  economic  pressure  and,  xmtil  quite  recently,  of  immi¬ 
gration  and,  because  of  the  enormous  extent  of  natural  resources, 
there  has  been  no  general  mastery  and  development  of  those  resources. 
In  most  Latin  American  countries  the  people  to-day  are  merely  living 
on  the  fringe  of  the  country,  so  far  as  natural  wealth  and  possibilities 
are  concerned. 

The  vast  continent  of  South  America  and  the  by  no  means  incon¬ 
siderable  territory  of  Central  America — nor  ought  we  to  forget  the 
Ijatin  West  Indies — offer  an  inviting  market  for  the  widest  possible 
variety  of  our  prodxicts  and,  indeed,  for  products  of  which  wo  have 
yet  produced  no  respectable  quantity  for  purposes  of  export.  The 
chief  demand  in  all  the  Latin  coxmtries  is  for  what  we  may  caU  medial 
])roducts,  that  is  to  say,  for  those  things  that  are  directly  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  native  raw  materials.  Thus  everything  that 
enters  into  the  development  of  railways  and  transportation  facilities 
generally  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  eveiy  Latin  American  coxmtry 
whenever  it  sets  out  to  develop  its  resources  one  stage  fxirther  than 
that  which  it  has  reached.  That  surely  shoxdd  be  a  significant  fact 
for  the  ]>eoplo  of  this  country.  They  might  long  ago  have  taken 
vigorous  stops  to  associate  in  the  Latin  American  mind  all  that  is 
new  and  conqirehensive  in  railroad  expansion  and  railroad  facilities 
with  Amei’ican  capital  and  American  ex]xortei's.  If  we  could  have  to 
our  credit  the  completion  of  the  Pan  American  Kailwaj',  which  is  the 
great  inter-American  railway  connecting  Argentina  and  the  United 
States  with  many  national  railway  systems  constituting  its  respective 
sections,  I  have  no  doxibt  whatever  that  we  shoxdd  impress  the  Latin 
American  business  man  with  oxir  ability  to  do  international  things 
in  a  big  way  and  with  oxir  re])xited  efficiency  even  more  than  we  have 
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inpressed  him  with  the  Panama  Canal.  At  present  the  railroads  of 
Argentina  are  owTied  in  England,  and  I  noted  with  interest  that  the 
locomotives  there  had  been  made  in  Leeds.  In  Brazil  I  observed  that 
only  a  small  part  of  the  rolling  stock  came  from  the  United  States, 
and  in  Chile  I  noted  a  few  specimens  from  the  Baldwin  works,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  rolling  stock  came  from  England  or  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe.  As  in  railroad  development  so  in  the  industries 
dependent  upon  the  production  of  power;  everywhere  power  houses 
are  being  constructed  in  Latin  America  in  connection  with  immicipal 
enterprises  or  the  activities  of  public-service  corporations.  The 
machiner}"  and,  equally  important,  the  fuel  have  largely  to  he  sup¬ 
plied  from  abroad.  The  South  American  Continent  has  disclosed  hut 
little  fuel  except,  perhajis,  Argentina’s  recently  discovered  petroleum 
and  the  Colombian  and  Peruvian  oil  wells,  both  of  which  fields  have 
not  yet  reached  an  advanced  stage  of  development,  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  coal  in  the  southern  part  of  Chile. 

Then,  too,  there  is  a  demand  for  manufactured  articles  of  every 
possible  and  imaginable  t>'pe,  and  above  all  those  which  have  to  do 
with  agriculture.  Uruguay,  southern  Brazil,  and  Argentina  form 
one  of  the  great  wheat  regions  of  the  world;  the  demand  for  sugar 
machinery  is  growing  constantly  in  the  tropical  sections  of  the  con¬ 
tinent;  and  the  Brazillian  cotton  market  is  going  to  take  its  place 
some  day  beside  that  of  our  own  South  and  of  Eg3-pt.  Then,  too, 
all  the  luxurious  accompaniments  of  refined  taste  are  in  demand, 
and  these  tastes  in  Latin  America  arc  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  he 
found  cver3'^vhere  and  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  which  charactcrizi^ 
the  greatest  capitals  of  the  world.  The  Latin  American  even  of 
moderate  standing  enjoj^s  a  cultivated  acquaintance  with  the  fine 
things  of  Europe — with  European  literature  and  drama,  with  the 
finest  costumes  that  Paris  and  London  can  produce — a  familiarity 
that  is,  indeed,  rare  in  the  United  States.  And  I  have  mentioned 
here  only  the  superficial  things,  for  the  Latin  American,  especially 
if  a  professional  man,  is  closely  in  touch  with  all  that  goes  on  in  the 
European  centers  of  his  profession  ;  he  has  the  latest  law  books  from 
Paris,  the  latest  scientific  instruments  from  Germany,  and  is  con¬ 
stantly  alive  to  all  the  intellectual  currents  of  Europe.  This  inti¬ 
macy  between  Latin  America  and  Europe  is  hound  to  create  a  strong 
demand  throughout  Central  and  South  America  for  articles  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  culture  and  to  create  there  at  least  as  excellent  a  market 
as  we  have  in  our  own  country  for  those  whose  business  it  is  to  supply 
such  markets. 

What  has  Latin  America  to  give  in  return  for  these  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  demands  that  she  makes  upon  the  rest  of  the  world? 
She  can  give  raw  products  and  those  alone.  Grain,  fruit,  meat,  coffee, 
wool,  hides,  fine  woods  and  dye  woods,  rubber,  precious  metals,  and 
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industrial  minerals — these  are  the  things  that  Latin  America  has  and 
which  slie  proposes  to  exchange  either  for  tools  with  which  to  get 
further  supplies  of  raw  material  or  for  objects  requisite  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  carrying  on  of  a  highly  organized  and  complex  social  system. 
Of  any  one  of  the  materials  that  I  have  mentioned  Latin  America 
seems  to  possess  an  inexhaustible  supply,  and  her  capacity  to  meet 
the  growing  requirements  of  the  rest  of  the  world  for  these  things 
would  appear  to  reach  as  far  as  human  vision  can  foretell.  In  })ropor- 
tion  as  the  necessities  of  transportation  are  met  and  the  ditiiculties 
of  extracting  and  preparing  for  shipment  or  even  for  manufacture 
on  the  spot  of  these  raw  products,  the  economic  wealth  of  Central 
and  South  America  will  loom  larger  and  larger  in  the  eyes  of  inter¬ 
national  economists. 

Let  us  see  briefly  how  these  things  balance  and  what  condition  will 
result.  So  far  as  Latin  America  has  been  developed  to  this  stage 
she  owes  it  pretty  much  whoUy  toEurope.  Europe  carried  Central  and 
.South  America  as  Europe  long  carried  the  United  States.  Is  it  not 
ratherrccently  thatwe  ceased  to  he  a  debtor  nation  ourselves  ?  To-day, 
except  possibly  for  one  or  two  Central  American  liejmblics,  the  Latin 
American  world  is  dominated  by  Europe  financially  and  commer¬ 
cially.  The  investments  of  Great  Britain  alone  are  really  prodi¬ 
gious,  amounting  to  fifty-one  hundred  millions  of  our  money  in  public 
loans,  national  or  local,  in  public-service  corporations,  and  in  banking 
and  transportation.  To  some  extent  the  vast  trade  that  Great  Britain 
enjoys  with  Latin  America  is  nothing  more  than  disguised  interest 
upon  these  great  investments.  Great  Britain  has  come  to  depend 
u])on  the  food  products  of  Latin  America  to  such  an  extent  that  her 
subsidized  shipping  lines,  which  have  to  maintain  a  continuous 
stream  of  food-bearing  vessels  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay  to  Eng¬ 
land,  have  always  been  willing  to  reduce  the  outgoing  freight  rates 
even  below  actual  cost  in  order  not  to  have  the  boats,  which  necessa¬ 
rily  must  return  to  South  America,  go  out  empty.  That,  perhaps,  is 
tlie  secret  why  the  exporter  from  the  United  States  has  often  fouiul 
it  clieaper  to  send  his  goods  to  Southampton  for  transmission  to 
Latin  America  than  to  send  them  direct  from  Boston  or  New  York, 
'fliis  is  a  thing  that  we  must  overcome. 

Moreover,  European  banks  have  been  in  South  America  in  some 
(aises  for  nearly  a  century,  and  they  have  been  very  strongly  estab¬ 
lished  for  over  a  half  century.  These  banks  are  ready  to  give  credit, 
and  they  are  so  closely  allied  with  the  merchant  that  they  are  always 
willing  to  back  him  up  and  enable  him  to  sell  credit,  although  his 
main  business  is  to  sell  merchandise  and  not  credit.  The  power  of 
these  European  financial  institutions  is  soon  realized  by  any  man  who 
seeks  to  enter  a  Latin  American  market,  and  he  is  indeed  grateful 
for  the  initiative  and  enterprise  that  luis  characterizeil  the  policy 
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of  one  of  our  great  national  banks,  now  opening  branches  throughout 
Central  ami  South  America. 

This  South  American  market  is  inviting,  but  we  have  to  work 
fairly  hard  in  order  to  earn  our  share  therein.  I  have  just  mentioned 
in  passing  the  constructive  policy  of  a  financial  institution  in  this 
country;  but,  of  course,  we  ought  not  to  expect  one  bank  to  do  it 
all.  More  banks  have  got  to  cooperate  in  handling  our  business 
for  us  in  Latin  America,  and  now  that  the  Federal  reserve  act  has 
been  amended  banks  may  combine  to  open  joint  branches  anywhere 
in  Latin  America.  Similar  facility  for  cooperation  is  afforded  the 
business  man  by  the  so-called  Webb  biU.  This  act  will  permit  the 
joint  operation  by  United  States  firms  of  foreign  selling  agencies; 
and  thus  what  has  proved  a  most  effective  machine  in  the  hands  of 
European  business  men  wiU  be  available  to  our  business  man.  This 
bill  is  now  before  Congress,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that 
it  wdl  be  passed.  We  hope  also  for  more  intelligent  and  consistent 
support  from  the  business  men  and  from  the  lawyei’s  for  the  work 
that  the  International  High  Commission  is  doing  in  the  direction  of 
simplifying  and  liberalizing  the  principles  of  commercial  law  as  be¬ 
tween  the  Latin  American  Republics  and  the  United  States.  This 
commission,  growing  out  of  the  First  Pan  American  Financial  Con¬ 
ference,  held  in  Washington  last  year,  like  many  other  beneficial 
results  of  that  conference,  served  greatly  to  promote  closer  financial 
and  commercial  relations  between  South  and  North  America.  Other 
means  of  improving  our  ability  to  meet  the  European  competitor 
on  something  like  equal  terms  will  be  the  study  of  Latin  American 
law  in  our  law  schools.  In  this  way,  many  members  of  the  bar  will 
have,  for  a  time  at  least,  close  contact  with  Latin  American  legal 
thought  that  will  enable  them  in  later  practice  effectively  and  intel¬ 
ligently  to  advise  business  men.  Similarly,  our  schools  must  teach 
Spanish.  It  would  be,  in  my  ojiinion,  an  excellent  step  if  a  practi¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  Spanish  based  on  at  least  two  years’  study  were 
demanded  of  each  graduate  of  any  of  our  high  schools,  and  if  a 
similar  knowledge  of  Portuguese  as  well  were  obtainable  in  our  high 
schools  of  commerce.  I  think  that  the  City  Club  might  very  well 
charge  itself  with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  Boston  High 
School  of  Commerce  be  ])repared  to  offer  such  facilities. 

There  is  one  grouj)  of  bankers  to  whom  especially  we  must  look 
for  assistance  in  builduig  up  our  Latin  American  trade.  The  will¬ 
ingness  of  the  investment  bankers  to  tic  up  money  in  Latin  America 
for  a  long  j)eriod  will  determine  to  some  considerable  extent  the 
demand  in  Latin  America  for  our  products.  Many  investments 
exist  in  South  American  enterprises  of  long  standing  which  are 
most  conservative  in  character.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
money  in  South  America  their  income  return  is  substantially  higher 
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than  investments  of  equal  strength  in  this  country.  These  must  he 
investigated  and  jilaced  before  the  people  of  this  country.  There 
are  many  other  details  of  this  sort  that  I  could  mention,  including 
the  necessity  of  deliberately  creating  here  a  dependable  market  for 
the  other  raw  jiroducts  of  Latin  America  than  those  we  normally 
consume,  even  though  such  a  market  he  momentarily  unprofitable. 
There  is  one  thing  in  particular  that  I  wish  in  closing  to  impress 
upon  all  as  a  vital  necessity,  and  that  is  the  realization  that  business 
in  Latin  America  is  normally  done  on  the  basis  of  the  90-day  note,  and 
not  on  the  basis  of  a  cash  check.  This  is  a  situation  that  may  he 
overcome  in  time,  hut  for  a  good  while  it  will  exist,  and  we  must 
adjust  ourselves  to  it. 

We  merely  want  our  share  of  Latin  American  trade,  and  none  of 
us — I  know  that  I  can  speak  for  the  business  men  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole — wishes  to  elbow  our  European  friends  out  of 
South  America.  We  simply  hope  and  intend  that  we  shall  not  be 
«>bliged  to  pay  toll  to  Europe  for  doing  our  hanking  or  shipping 
business.  We  hope  to  carry  our  own  goods  and  our  own  mails, 
and  even  if  we  did  nothing  more  than  raise  our  national  prestige 
thereby  we  would  offset  any  other  loss.  But  we  also  wish  to  impress 
upon  business  men  of  America  thereby  the  necessity  of  natitoial 
action  and  cooperation. 

There  is  even  a  sentimental  advantage  in  making  our  merchant 
flag  again  familiar  in  the  South  Atlantic,  the  South  Pacific,  and 
Caribbean.  After  all,  is  it  not  true  that  trade  is  the  practical  molder 
of  political  and  social  bonds  ?  Docs  not  experience  show  that  the 
clear  interest  of  a  people  or  group  of  peoples  will  very  often  shape 
the  development  t)f  their  national  ideals  ?  Latin  America,  as  a 
whole,  is  closer  to  Europe  than  it  is  to  us.  Nevertheless,  all  the 
American  peoples  have  a  community  of  political  ideals.  All  but 
one  of  the  nations  on  the  two  western  continents  have  achieved 
independence  through  struggle.  Our  Governments  arc  in  every 
instance  dedicateil  to  self-government  and  to  peace.  Conditions 
to-day  make  a  mutual  undei’standing  by  the  people  of  the  Americas 
more  than  ever  imperative.  No  longer  can  we  be  sure  that  we  can 
pursue  these  ideals  unchallenged.  Tlie  peoples  of  tliese  great  Ke- 
publics  should  know  each  other  and  by  such  knowledge  gain  confi¬ 
dence  and  power  of  cooperation.  They  should  stand  united  to 
preserve  and  carry  on  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  self-government. 
No  patronizing,  condescending  leadership  is  implied  in  any  prt)gram 
of  this  sort,  but  a  willingness  to  work  together,  each  doing  its  full 
share.  To  do  our  full  share,  we  should  strive  to  develop  our  trade 
with  them  as  soundly  and  fully  as  possible,  so  as  safely  to  streiigtlien 
the  economic  independence  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


X  jlIJlL  Ai^JEJKXCA^  IMAXlOiNAl-rf 

RED  CROSS  ’/  /. 

ON  March  27,  1915,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  asseinhly  of 
(listingthshed  people,  anu)ng  other  participants  in  tin'  (•(‘re¬ 
monies  being  the  Ih-esident  of  tlie  United  States,  M’oodrow 
Wilson,  and  ex-President  William  Howard  Taft,  an  import¬ 
ant  event  occurred  in  Washington,  1).(\  It  was  the  occasion  of  the  lay¬ 
ing  of  the  corner-stone  of  a  beautiful  marble  building — “  A  Memorial 
to  the  Heroic  Women  of  the  Civil  M"ar” — a  majestic  monument  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  memory  of  the  women  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States,  those  women  who  had  lived  and  sufiered  during  tliat  terrible 
fratricidal  strife  that  for  four  long  years  divided  a  great  nation. 
That  monument  stands  to-day  a  completed  thing  of  beauty,  a  per- 
p(‘tual  reminder  of  the  heroism  of  those  who  suffered  worse  than  death 
in  th(*ir  h(‘lpless  anguish — the  women  who  surrendered  their  fathers, 
hrothei-s,  husbands,  and  sons  to  the  ])itiless  monster  of  war. 

Not  only  in  its  architectural  beauty  is  this  monument  appropriate; 
tli(‘  utilitarian  purpose  for  which  it  is  destined  adds  to  its  worth  and 
fitness  as  a  testimonial  to  the  lu'roic  womanhood  of  the  Nation.  It 
is  dedicated  in  jx'rpetuity  to  the  us(‘s  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross,  and  is  to  be  the  headquarters  of  its  administration.  Surely 
no  better,  no  holier  office  could  be  assigned  to  it  than  that  of  being  the 
home  of  the  gi'eatest  and  most  efficient  organization  for  the  allevi¬ 
ation  of  suffering  and  want  that  human  love  and  mercy  have  yet 
been  able  to  devise. 

To  trace  the  history  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  its  varied 
activities  from  the  time  of  its  first  organization  in  18S1  to  the  jm'sent 
is  far  b(‘yond  tlie  scope  of  this  brief  sketch.  The  work  of  the  Red 
('ross  organizations  the  world  over  during  times  of  war  is  generally 
well  known.  Their  lal)ors  in  tinu's  of  ])eace,  howeV(‘r,  are  math'rs 
witli  which  the  general  public  is  l(*ss  familiar,  and  it  is  in  this  li(“ld 
that  the  humanitarian  efforts  of  the  American  Red  (Jross  have  b(‘en 
pre(“min(‘nt.  Tlie  original  purpose  for  the  organization  of  Red  Cross 
soci(‘ties  was  to  suj)plement  the  medical  servic(*s  of  armies  in  times  of 
war.  The  gi-eat  need,  hoW(“Ver,  of  a  thoroughly-trained  and  efficient 
organization,  national  in  scope  and  permanent  in  character,  to  render 
assistanc(!  after  gi-eat  disastei’s  has  become  so  manifest  that  many  of 
these  societies  have  extended  their  functions  to  include  relief  oper¬ 
ations  in  times  of  peace,  and  in  no  country  has  this  phase  of  the  work 
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been  so  systematically  developed  and  perfected  as  in  the  United 
States. 

The  permanent  establishment  of  Red  Cross  societies  in  practically 
all  of  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world  was  the  result  of  an  inter¬ 
national  conference  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1863,  followed  by 
an  international  convention  at  the  same  place  the  next  year.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  terms  of  this  treat}*,  to  which  the  nations  who  had 
sent  delegate's  subsequently  subscribed,  all  hospitals  and  hospital 
oflicials  and  certain  volunteer  organizations  cngagc'd  in  attending  tlie 
sick  and  wounded  m  war  are  regarded  and  treated  as  neutrals.  To 
distinguish  the  members  of  these  volunteer  organizations,  an  insignia 
or  badge  was  adopted,  a  re'd  Greek  cross  on  a  white  gi’ound.  lienee 
the  name  of  the  international  organizations  which  grow  out  of  this 
movement — the  Red  Cross  societies. 

It  was  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Clara  Barton,  the  nobh' 
woman  whose  heroic  and  unselfish  services  to  the  sick  and  wound('d 
during  tlie  Civil  War  had  given  her  even  more  than  national  fame, 
tliat  tlie  American  branch  of  the  Red  Cross  was  first  incorporati'd 
umler  the  laws  of  the  DistAct  of  (Vilumbia  in  1881  and  later  became 
a  national  institution.  In  1882  the  Ihiited  States  Government,  by 
an  act  of  (\)ngress,  oflicially  joined  the  other  nations  in  adherence  to 
the  Gi'iieva  convention,  and  upon  the  organization  of  the  national 
society  iss  Barton,  at  the  instance  of  Pri'sident  Garfield,  was  made 
its  first  jiresident.  Tlie  organization  was  reincorporated  in  1893,  its 
purposes  bi'ing  declared  to  be  the  relief  of  suffering  due  to  war,  pesti¬ 
lence,  famine,  flootl,  fires,  and  other  calamities  of  suflicient  magnitude 
to  be  deemed  national  in  extent,  and  Miss  Barton  remained  president 
until  1904. 

To  enumerate  in  detail  the  activities  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
during  these  early  years  of  its  existence  would  require  the  writing  of 
a  book.  Among  the  great  disasters  that  gave  the  new  organization 
ojiportunities  to  demonstrate  its  usefulness  in  the  alleviation  of  human 
suffering  and  misfortune  were  the  forest  fires  in  Michigan  in  1882;  the 
Ohio  and  Mississi])])i  River  Hoods  of  1883,  followed  by  the  still  more 
devastating  floods  in  the  same  regions  during  the  next  year;  the  fam¬ 
ine  in  large  portions  of  the  State  of  Texas  in  1886,  following  a  two- 
year  period  of  drought;  a  cyclone  which  laid  in  ruins  the  thriving  city 
of  Mount  Vernon,  Ill.,  in  1888;  the  terrible  yellow  fever  epidemic 
which  ravaged  the  State  of  Florida  and  several  other  Southern  States 
during  the  same  year;  the  Johnstown,  Pa.,  flood  in  1889,  which  wiped 
out  of  existence  an  entire  city;  the  Russian  famine  in  1891,  followuig 
the  crop  failures  in  central  Russia  diulng  the  two  precedmg  years; 
the  hurricane  and  tidal  wave  which  swejit  the  coast  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  in  August,  1893,  leaving  over  30,000  negroes  of  the  Port  Royal 
Islands  destitute  of  homes,  clothing,  and  food,  some  5,000  having 
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THE  NEW  HOME  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  REH  CROSS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

This  beautiful  memorial  to  the  heroic  women  of  the  Civil  War,  which  will  Ire  the  national  heathiuartcrs  in  perpetuity  of  the  American  Red  Cros.s,  is  built  of  white  Vermont  marble 
in  a  style  of  architecture  known  as  (ieorgian-Colonial.  Around  the  building  are  stately  Corinthian  columns,  two  stories  in  height,  with  ornamental  comice  above,  surmoimted 
with  a  balustrade  around  the  attic  story.  The  interior  columns  and  the  entrance  hall  are  of  Doric  design,  while  the  decoration  of  the  large  assembly  room  is  Colonial  with 
Corinthian  pilasters  and  comice,  surmounted  bv  a  coved  ceiling  with  penetrations.  A  marble  tablet  on  the  landing  of  the  main  stairway  Imars  the  words:  “A  Memorial 
Erected  bj-  the  I'nited  States  Government  and  Patriotic  Citizens  to  the  Women  of  the  North  and  the  Women  of  the  South,  Held  in  I.bving  Memory  by  a  Now  i'nited 
Country,  That  Their  Labors  to  Mitigate  the  SulTerings  of  the  Sick  and  Wounded  in  War  May  Be  Forever  Perpetuated,  This  Building  is  Dedicated  to  the  Service  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross.” 
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been  drowned  by  the  sea ;  the  Armenian  massacres  by  the  Turks  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1895,  resulting  in  the  utter  devastation  of  the  coimtry 
and  the  death  of  many  thousands  from  starvation  and  disease,  in 
addition  to  those  killed  by  the  atrocities  of  the  Kurds  and  other  Turk¬ 
ish  troops;  the  Cuban  revolution  in  1896;  and,  finally,  the  horrible 
catastrophe  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  in  1900,  when  a  tidal  wave  engulfed 
the  city,  drowning  thousands  and  rendering  destitute  and  helpless 
many  thousand  more.  The  relief  measures  of  the  Ked  Cross  during 
these  disasters  proved  tlie  value  of  systematic  organization.  Shelter 
for  the  homeless,  clothing  for  the  naked,  food  for  the  starving,  medi¬ 
cine  and  nursing  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  in  short,  every  form  of 
relief  that  human  kindness  and  pity  could  devise  was  given  to  the 
unfortunate  sufferers.  Money,  food,  clothing,  supplies  of  every  kind 
were  donated  by  charitable  organizations,  by  governmental  and  offi¬ 
cial  agencies,  and  by  private  citizens,  and  by  means  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Ked  Cross  distributed  as  wisely  and  judiciously  as  possi¬ 
ble  under  the  circumstances  of  each  case  as  it  iHose. 

The  period  of  probation  of  the  American  Ked  Cross  liad  passed. 
Its  value  as  an  agency  for  the  amelioration  of  suffering  its 
successful  work  of  mercy  during  this  experimental  stage  of  its 
existence  had  fully  demonstrated.  In  order  to  meet  the  constantly 
growing  demands,  more  thorough  organization  and  a  still  greater 
expansion  was  necessary.  Kecognizing  this  fact,  the  United  States 
Congress,  by  the  act  approved  January  5,  1905,  incorporated  the 
American  National  Ked  Cross  and  placed  it  under  Government  su¬ 
pervision,  declaring  its  jiurposes,  in  addition  to  its  duties  in  time  of 
war  to  be:  “To  continue  and  carry  on  a  system  of  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  relief  in  time  of  peace  and  apply  the  same  in  mitigating 
the  sufferings  caused  by  pestilence,  famine,  fire,  floods  and  other  great 
national  calamities,  and  to  devise  and  carry  on  measures  for  prevent¬ 
ing  the  same.” 

Miss  Barton  had  resigned  the  office  of  president  in  1904,  and  after 
the  new  act  of  incorporation  a  comjilete  reorganization  followed. 
The  official  organization  as  it  now  obtains  may  be  briefly  outlined  as 
follows: 

Its  officers  are  a  president,  vice  president,  national  director,  secre¬ 
tary,  counselor,  and  treasurer.  The  act  of  incorporation  provides 
that  “The  governing  body  of  the  said  American  Ked  Cross  shall  con¬ 
sist,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a  central  committee  numbering  eighteen 
persons.”  The  law  also  provides  that  the  chairman  and  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  central  committee  shall  be  appointed  annually  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  five  members  appointed  by  the 
President  to  represent  the  Departments  of  State,  War,  Navy,  Treas¬ 
ury,  and  Justice.  Six  members  are  elected  by  the  board  of  incorpo¬ 
rators  and  six  by  the  delegates  to  the  annual  meeting. 
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Tlie  central  committee  is  empowered  by  law  to  elect  from  its  own 
members  an  executive  committee  of  seven,  to  which  is  given  all  power 
of  the  central  committee  when  the  latter  is  not  in  session. 

The  by-laws  provide  for  tliree  relief  boards — namely,  the  war  relief 
board,  the  national  relief  board,  and  the  international  relief  board. 
To  each  of  these  boards  have  been  assigned  special  duties  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  particular  department  of  relief  operations. 

The  first-aid  department  and  the  nursing  service  are  under  the 
dinuition  of  two  committees  appointed  by  the  war  relief  board.  The 
lii-st-aid  (tomniitteo  is  engagiul  in  promoting  first-aid  instruction 
among  the  employees  of  mining  companies,  railroads,  industrial 
establishments,  and  the  imblic  at  large;  the  committee  on  miming 
servi(;o  is  engaged  in  the  organization  of  a  largo  corps  of  the  best 
trained  nurses  of  the  country  for  servii^e  under  the  lied  Cross  in  time 
of  war  or  disaster. 

The  organization,  being  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States 
(lovernment,  is  required  by  law  to  make  an  annual  report  of  its 
jiroceedings  and  to  render  an  accounting  of  its  receipts  and  dis- 
bursments  to  the  Seiiretary  of  War.  These  reports  are  transmitted 
to  Congress  and  subsequently  pidihshed  as  public  documents. 

As  a  me.ans  of  promoting  the  eflicioiuiy  of  the  American  Red  ('ross 
and  of  having  it  jirepared  for  emergeiuues,  an  endowment  fund  has 
been  (treated.  This  endowment  fund  provides  an  income  which 
defrays  in  part  the  expenses  of  a  continuous  educational  campaign 
in  first  aid  and  nursing  work;  keeps  up  a  reserve  organization  of 
high-grade  trained  nurses;  helps  meet  numerous  minor  relief  apjieals, 
and  makes  it  possible  for  the  national  director  and  his  assistants  to 
keep  the  organization  for  relief  woi-k  ready  for  instantaneous  action. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  from  its  reincorporation  in  1905  to  June,  1915,  may  be  had 
when  it  is  stated  that  during  this  10-year  januod  it  conducted  over  75 
relief  operations  foUowiiig  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  fires, 
floods,  famines,  mine  explosions,  and  wars  in  various  parts  of  th(f 
world,  and  that  the  total  amount  received  and  expended,  including 
donated  supplies,  was  not  less  than  $13,500,000. 

Of  the  various  servi<;e  departments  of  the  organization  which  are 
active  in  tinu!  of  pinice,  perhaps  none  is  of  greater  utility  than  the 
first-aid  dejiartment.  In  order  to  bring  a  knowledge  of  accident 
prevention  and  of  first  aid  within  the  reach  of  industrial  workers  and 
other  classes  of  people  throughout  the  country,  the  first-aid  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Red  Cross  was  estabhshed  in  January,  1910. 
It  is  under  the  direction  of  an  oflicer  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  has  a  staff  of  physicians  who  are  available 
for  detail  as  instrmdors  in  mines,  lumlxir  <;amps,  railroads,  telephone 
and  electric  works,  and  other  spheres  of  labor  peculiarly  subject  to 
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serious  accidents.  The  scope  of  this  department  was  recently 
increased  by  the  organization  of  the  American  Red  Cross  life-saving 
(^orps,  whose  activities  are  employed  in  minimizing  the  dangers  from 
drownijig,  teaching  others  the  best  methods  of  saving  drowning  per¬ 
sons,  and  the  utilization  of  preventive  measures  against  accidents  at 
sea  or  other  bodies  of  water. 

The  fimt-aid  department  maintains  two  instruction  cars  on  the 
i-ailroads  of  the  United  States,  one  in  the  territory  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  and  the  other  in  the  section  west  of  it,  and  instruction  is 
given  to  railroad  employees  by  the  physicians  in  charge  of  each  car. 
The  annual  death  rate  due  to  accidents  on  railroads,  in  mines,  and 
other  industries  is  very  great,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  department  to 
materially  reduce  the  number  of  preventable  accidents  and  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  ill  effects  following  accidents  by  instruction  thus  given. 
Incidentally,  individuals  who  have  been  instructed  by  this  depart¬ 
ment  are  expected  to  assist  the  Rod  Cross  in  time  of  war,  and  under 
its  direction,  physicians,  surgeons,  hospital  attendants,  etc.,  will  be 
assembled  into  Red  Cross  columns  and  other  organizations  for  use  in 
the  field  of  operations. 

Another  important  feature  is  the  Red  Cross  nursing  service. 
During  the  last  few  years  there  has  developed  in  the  United  States 
the  largest  organization  of  trained  nurses  in  the  world,  and  the 
Americavn  Red  Cross,  quick  to  realize,  the  advantages  of  cooperation 
with  this  representative  body  of  women,  brought  about  the  affiliation 
of  the  American  Nurses’  Association  with  its  o^\^l  organization,  and  a 
national  committee  on  Red  Cross  nursing  service  was  appointed  by 
the  war  relief  board  in  1909.  This  service  is  now  composed  of  a 
national  committee,  36  State  committees,  and  96  local  committees. 
About  600  nurses  are  serving  without  pay  on  these  committees,  and 
through  their  efforts  6,000  nurses  have  been  enrolled  for  service  under 
the  Red  Cross. 

Through  the  nursing  service  the  Red  Cross  has  undertaken  another 
great  work.  This  consists  in  carrying  into  the  homes  of  the  people 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles  of  health,  the  prc'- 
vention  and  care  of  illness  through  the  establishment  of  a  to^\^^  and 
country  nursing  service,  by  means  of  which  classes  of  instruction  ar(> 
being  organized  for  women  in  elementary  hygiene  and  home  care  of 
the  sick  throughout  the  remote  and  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the 
country. 

Another  important  activity  of  the  American  Red  Cross  is  its 
remarkable  campaign  against  the  ravages  of  tubenadosis.  The  funds 
for  this  work  are  raised  by  means  of  the  annual  sale  of  what  are  known 
as  the  Rod  Cross  Christmas  seals.  These  seals  look  much  like  ordi¬ 
nary  postage  stamps  and  people  aU  over  the  country  buy  them,  using 
them  as  seals  on  letters,  parcels,  etc.,  sent  through  the  mails  during 
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the  Christmas  season.  The  gross  receijits  from  the  sale  of  those  seals 
from  1908  to  1915,  inolusive,  aggregated  over  $3,295,000,  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  this  amount  has  boon  used  by  the  local  branches  and  the 
national  organization  in  the  campaign  for  the  study  and  prevention 
of  tubercidosis.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  remarkable  gain  each 
year  in  the  amount  of  money  secured  for  this  laudable  purpose.  The 
plan  was  nationalized  in  1908,  and  the  amounts  thus  obtained  each 
year  are  as  follows;  In  1908,  $138,244;  in  1909,  $237,153;  in  1910, 
b04,320;  in  1911,  $339,656;  in  1912,  $384,999;  in  1913,  $436,214; 
in  1914,  $550,000;  and  in  1915,  over  $800,000.  The  far-reaching  and 
broad  policy^  under  which  this  annual  crusade  is  conducted  results  in 
90  per  cent  of  the  proc.eeds  from  the  sale  of  these  Red  Cross  seals 
remaining  in  the  community  whore  the  seals  are  sold,  so  that  every 
little  village  in  the  country  can  receive  direct  benefit.  The  remaining 
10  per  cent  is  devoted  to  the  printing  of  the  seals,  to  operating 
expenses  incident  to  the  campaign,  and  for  the  work  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberimlosis. 

In  regard  to  the  humanitarian  efforts  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  foreign  fields  perhaps  no  better  example  of  its  methods  can  be  cited 
than  the  work  in  certain  provinces  in  China  whicdi  have  for  many 
centuries  been  subject  to  disastrous  floods.  Aside  from  the  collection 
and  wise  distribution  of  largo  sums  of  money  and  hundreds  of  tons 
of  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  medicines,  etc.,  to  relieve  the  immediate 
suffering  of  thousands  of  homeless  and  starving  people  after  each  of 
these  constantly  recurring  disasters,  the  Red  Cross  determined  to 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  trouble  by  having  expert  engineers  to  study 
the  worst  of  these  flood  areas  with  the  view  of  eventually  installing 
a  gigantic  drainage  and  reclamation  system. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Chinese  Government  an  American  engineer 
was  therefore  employed  to  make  preliminary  examination  of  the  basin 
of  the  Huai  River  and  adjacent  portions  of  the  great  plain  of  eastern 
China,  where  the  most  disastrous  floods  have  been  recurring  every 
few  years  for  the  past  40  centuries.  The  engineer  recommended  that 
certain  surveys  bo  made,  including  an  elaborate  system  of  levels  con¬ 
necting  the  affected  region  with  the  coast  along  various  alternative 
routes.  These  surveys  were  made  by  ('hineso  engineers  and  their 
results  became  available  early  in  1913.  The  American  Rod  Cross  then 
promptly  organized  an  expedition  of  expert  hydraulic  engineers,  with 
Col.  Wm.  L.  Sibert,  of  the  United  States  Army  Engineering  Corps, 
at  the  head  and  assisted  by  such  eminent  engineers  as  Arthur  P. 
Davis,  chief  engineer  of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service, 
Prof.  Daniel  W.  Mead,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  10  other 
American  engineers,  besides  a  number  of  expert  Chinese  assistants. 
This  expedition  wont  over  the  whole  ground  during  the  summer  of 
1913,  made  a  detailed  report,  and  recommended  a  project  which,  if 
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carried  out,  will  pormanoiitly  relieve  the  situation.  In  concluding  an 
account  of  this  project  Mr.  A.  P.  Davis  writes : 

The  works  rccoinmeiided  hy  the  hoard  would  require  the  excavation  of  about 
375,000,000  cubic  yards  of  material,  which  it  is  estimated  can  be  accomplished  at  an 
expenditure  of  $30,000,000,  including  the  necessary  locks  and  regulating  works.  A 
very  conservative  estimate  of  direct  benefits  to  more  than  7,000,000  acres  of  land 
affected  places  these  benefits  at  a  value  of  $  18,350,000.  In  addition  to  this,  numerous 
incidental  benefits  and  the  improvement  of  navigation  will  greatly  stimulate  industry, 
add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  region,  and  produce  sulistantial  returns. 

It  is  cxpcc.tcd  that  as  soon  as  possible  the  Chinese  Government  will 
raise  the  necessary  funds  to  utidertake  this  great  work,  thus  putting 
an  end  to  suffering  and  privation  which  has  lasted  for  centuries  and 
hut  for  the  interventioti  of  the  American  lied  Cross  might  have 
endured  throughout  coming  centuries. 

Of  the  tremendous  work  of  the  American  Red  Ci’oss  in  the  relief 
of  suffering  due  to  the  present  European  war  it  is  not  possible  to 
write  adequately  at  present.  Never  before  has  the  Red  Cross  or¬ 
ganization,  or  any  other  organization  for  that  matter,  of  a  neutral 
country  rendered  such  long  and  extensive  service  to  other  nations 
engaged  in  war.  In  the  rendering  of  this  servi(U'.  the  American  Red 
Cross  has  shovm  no  favoritism.  A  statement  hy  Miss  Mabel  T. 
IJoardman,  member  of  the  central  committee,  published  in  the 
August,  1915,  numher  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Magazine,  gives 
a  summary  of  the  fimt  year’s  work,  of  the  vast  supplies  of  medical 
and  surgi(uil  necessities  provided,  of  the  amount  collected  and  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  other  details  that  demonstrate  the  remarkable  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  organization.  In  personnel  the  American  Red  Cross 
has  sent  to  the  various  belligerent  countries  71  surgeons,  253  trained 
and  skilled  nui’ses,  and  43  trained  sanitary  commissions.  It  had 
collected  for  its  noble  work — up  to  Jtdy,  1915 — in  general  contribu¬ 
tions,  .?1,560,124;  special  contribution  from  the  Serbian  Agri(ml- 
tural  Relief  (’ommittee,  .?!  (),()()();  from  the  Ro('kefeller  Founda¬ 
tion — for  the  sanitary  commissions-  .?65,()0().  Of  this  total  of 
$1,635,124  the  sum  of  $1,460,306  had  been  s})ent  in  cash  remitted, 
in  salaries  and  expenses,  transportation,  maintenance,  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  etc.  In  concluding  her  statement  Miss  Boardman  enumer¬ 
ates  the  beneficiaries  of  this  generous  work  as  follows: 

Funds  have  been  transmitted  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  the  work  of  the  American 
ambulance  at  Paris;  the  American  Women’s  nos]>ital  at  Paignton;  the  American  Red 
(’rns-s  hospitals  at  ^funich;  the  hos])ifals  at  (ileichwifz  and  Kossel,  (Jermany;  hospi¬ 
tals  at  Vienna  and  Budapest;  the  Alliance  Ilo-spital  at  Yvetot;  the  hospital  at  Kief, 
Russia;  the  American  Relief  (bearing  House  at  Paris;  the  Prisoners’  Bureau  of  the 
International  Committee  of  (icneva;  tlu*  Belgian  relief  in  Holland;  the  Red  Cross  of 
the  Netherlands;  the  British,  French,  and  American  mission  hospitals  in  Turkey; 
the  English  hospital  at  Smyrna;  hospital  and  relief  work  at  Beirut,  Syria;  Jewi.sh 
relief  in  Palestine;  refugee  relief  at  Tabriz,  Persia;  relief  of  Austrian  and  German  pris¬ 
oners  in  Siberia;  the  British  Red  Cro.ss  intelligence  department;  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  wounded  from  the  front;  and  to  assist  those  totally  blinded  by  war. 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  work  of  the  Ainerii^aii  Red  Cross  during  this 
war  has  been  its  remarkable  sueeess  in  eonquering  the  typhus  epi¬ 
demic  in  Serbia  and  Montenegro.  Two  eminent  surgeons  of  the 
Red  Cross  lost  their  lives  in  this  heroic  light  for  the  sake  of  the 
people  of  an  alien  country,  Dr.  James  F.  Donnelly,  of  Jirookhni, 
X.  Y.,  and  Dr.  Ernest  P.  Magruder,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr. 
Richard  P.  Strong  was  the  director  of  the  sanitary  commission  sent 
by  the  American  Red  Cross,  aided  by  funds  supjilied  by  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation,  and  the  success  of  tlie  light  against  the  epidemic, 
is  attested  by  the  following  excerpt  from  a  letter  to  the  Ameri(^an 
Red  Cross  written  by  the  c.el(d)rated  English  yachtsman.  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton : 

The  Work  tliat  Ikm'ii  pprforined  ])y  Dr.  Strong  and  lii.s  .staff  lias  Ikmmi  miraculous 
in  the  way  of  killing  this  disoa-sc  (typhus).  Many  hospitals  that  I  visited  the  last 
time  I  was  in  the  country  were  full  of  typhus  cases,  but  this  time  I  called  they  had 
none.  At  L'skuh.  the  headquarters  of  Dr.  Strong,  some  of  the  hosjiitals  are  closing 
up.  I  could  hardly  helieve  that  in  such  a  .short  time  the  staff  you  sent  out  here  could 
have  made  such  a  change.  The  terrible  sights  that  I  witne.s.sed  in  connection  with 
ty'phus  when  I  was  'ii  S<-rhia  the  first  time  are  now  finished. 

The  limited  space  available  for  this  sketch  has  given  opportunity 
to  merely  metition  a  few  of  the  most  prominctit  tictivities  of  the 
Anuiriciin  Red  Cross.  Volumes  could  bo  written  in  regard  to  the 
humanc  work  it  is  acconqilishing  under  its  able  direction  by  experts 
in  ever}'  deptirtment.  At  the  head  of  the  orgiini/aition  statids  Ihe 
President  of  the  United  Stiiles,who  is  also  ex  ollicio  president  of  the 
Americiin  Rtul  Cross  iind  presides  at  its  national  meetings.  On  the 
central  committee,  the  governing  body  of  the  organization,  are  some 
of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  men  of  the  Nation  from  the 
Departments  of  State,  War,  Navy,  'Preasury,  and  Justice,  as  well  as 
from  the  ranks  of  private  life,  while  one  of  its  guiding  spirits  is  a 
noble  woman.  Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman.  The  ability  of  its  leaders 
has  made  it  tlie  greatest  general  relief  organization  knoAm. 


PROMINENT  IN  PAN  AMER¬ 
ICAN  AFFAIRS  /,  /. 

IN  M  ay  of  1916,  Sr.  Don  Fkaxcisco  Doxoso  Cahvallo  was  ap- 
pointod  assistant  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Republic  of 
Chile.  The  a2)pointment  was  received  with  much  satisfaction 
not  oidy  in  Chile  hut  in  many  of  the  countries  of  South  America. 
For  20  years  Sr.  Carvallo  has  been  connected  with  the  public  service 
of  that  country  both  at  homo  and  abroad,  and  diu'ing  that  j)eriod  ho 
displayed  such  ability,  poise,  integrity,  and  energy,  that  this  high  as¬ 
signment  was  looked  upon  as  a  fitting  recognition  of  merit  and  quali¬ 
fication.  The  experience  he  acqTiired  while  serving  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  has  given  him  prestige  and  influence,  and  develojjed  wide  sym- 
])athies  in  his  viewpoint. 

Sr.  Cai-vallo  commenced  his  career  in  1894  as  an  attach^  in  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs  at  Santiago.  Four  years  later  he  was 
])romoted  to  the  position  of  second  secretary  of  the  legation  of 
Chile  in  Bolivia.  In  1900  he  was  transferred  in  the  same  capacity 
to  the  legation  at  Lima,  Peru. 

Sr.  Carvallo  returned  to  Bolivia  in  1907  as  consul  general.  After 
four  years  of  faithftd  service  in  that  capacity  he  was  jwomoted  to 
the  rank  of  charge  d’affaires.  He  discharged  this  office  from  1911 
1.0  1913  when  he  was  called  back  to  the  capital  to  become  assistant 
secretary  of  war.  Tlm^e  yearn  later  he  was  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  his  present  jjosition,  assistant  secretary  of  foreign  affairs. 

Sr.  Carvallo  is  a  member  of  learned  societies  of  Kuro2)e  and  America 
and  has  received  dec^orations  from  the  Cuban,  Italian,  and  Venezue¬ 
lan  Governments. 

A  diplomatic  appointment  of  interest  to  Latin  America  is  found 
ill  the  assignment  of  Sr.  Don  Josk  Maiua  Bahreto  to  the  position 
of  charg6  d’affaires  of  Peru  in  Mexi(^o.  He  had  previously  served 
in  a  similar  capacity  at  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  and  his  transfer  to  the  lega¬ 
tion  at  Mexico  City  is  regarded  as  a  distimd.  re(H)gnition  of  his 
services.  Before  entering  the  dijdomatic  service,  Sr.  Barreto  was 
a  journalist  of  considerable  note  in  Peru.  For  many  yearn  he  was 
identified  with  the  ollicial  paper  of  that  countrv,  El  Peruano,  and 
finally  resigned  the  j)Osition  of  editor  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service. 
Sr.  Barreto  has  contributed  numennis  arti(4es  and  essays  on  inter¬ 
national  questions  of  interest  to  Europe  and  America.  He  is  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  of  Madrid, 
and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Ameilcan  Society  of  International  Law 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 
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One  of  the  most  popular  members  among  the  Army  and  Navyolli- 
cers  attached  to  the  embassies  and  legations  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
is  Col.  Edpardo  Raybai’I),  military  attache  of  the  Argentine  Em¬ 
bassy.  The  colonel  has  beam  in  the  Argentine  Army  for  over  30  yeai-s 
and  during  that  ])criod  has  enjoyed  many  interesting  experiences  as 
well  as  the  usual  hardships  of  active  service.  Born  in  the  city  of 
Buenos  Airi's,  he  entered  the  National  Military  School  at  the  age  of 
14,  and  was  gi-aduated  therefrom  in  1886.  He  immediately  joined 
the  army  as  sublieutenant  and  in  1896,  as  captain,  was  assigned  to 
frontier  duty.  The  following  year  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major 
and  commissioned  to  survey  certain  Andean  passes  in  the  Neuquen 
ten-itory.  In  1903  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel 
and  called  to  Buenos  Aires  to  command  the  First  Regiment  of 
Mounted  Grenadiers,  a  regiment  founded  by  San  Martin  in  1812  and 
to-day  wearing  the  same  uniform  that  was  originally  designed  for 
them.  Upon  promotion  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  he  was  sent  to  Eu¬ 
rope  to  study  the  armies  and  military  systems  of  those  countries. 
In  1910  Col.  Raybaud  was  appointed  military  attache  of  the  legation 
in  London.  During  Col.  Roosevelt’s  visit  to  Argentina,  Col.  Ray¬ 
baud  was  assigned  as  aide  to  him.  In  1914  Col.  Raybaud  came  to 
Washington  as  military  attache,  and  has  traveled  considerably 
through  the  United  States  visiting  the  mihtary  forts. 

Maj.  Alfred  T.  Smith,  United  States  Army,  who  has  recently 
beim  appointed  United  States  military  attache  to  its  embassy  in 
Buenos  Aires,  Argcmtina,  saih'd  for  his  post,  via  Panama  and  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America,  on  November  20.  Maj.  Smith  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife.  The  designation  of  Maj.  Smith  for  this 
])osition  has  been  received  with  favor  by  his  numerous  friends  both 
in  military  and  jirivatc  circles.  He  is  one  of  the  most  popidar  ofli- 
cers  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  reached  his  present  high  position 
from  the  rank  of  private  by  reason  of  ability  and  service.  Maj. 
Smitli  has  b(>en  in  the  Army  nearly  22  years.  He  saw  active  service 
in  the  campaign  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  during  the  Spanish-American 
War,  and  in  tlic  Philippine  Islands  during  the  insurrection  there. 
For  tlic  past  two  years  he  has  lillcd  various  positions  of  responsibility 
on  f  h('  Mexican  bord(>r.  Maj.  Smith  succeeds  Col.  David  L.  Brainard, 
who  will  return  to  Washington  on  the  arrival  of  the  major  in  Buenos 
.Vires. 
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HERE  was  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  export  of  nitrate 
from  Chile  in  1915  over  the  export  in  1914,  and  both  years 
fell  much  below  the  figures  of  1913.  In  1915  there  was, 
however,  a  very  considerable  change  in  the  destination,  as 
shown  in  comparison  with  the  tables  for  the  two  preceding  years. 

The  following  shows  the  exports  by  countries,  in  metric  (quintals  of 
220.46  pounds  each,  for  1913,  1914,  and  1915: 


Metric  quintals. 

Countries.  , 

1913  19U  !  1915 


9,806,747  6,570,193  5,910,365 

6,323,456  3,622,171  . 

5,721,955  5,533,327  1  8,640,.552 

1,626,640  866,343  I  786,541 

1,235,080  798,328  . 

995,626  783,668  379,632 

318,871  203,010  456,411 

241,905  . 1  399,727 

123,007  182,307  409,976 

102,246  265,861  562,828 

.  130,401  325,572 

. i  213,942  104,742 

. i  38,456  268,796 

. .  171,621 

. I  isn  QTn 

Cape  Colony . i . 

On  orders . ' . 

other  countrie.s . i  164,473 

Total .  26,660,006 


The  exports  in  1915  noted  as  “on  orders”  were  for  the  most  part  to 
England,  France,  and  the  allied  countries. 

According  to  a  bulletin  just  issued  by  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  at  Rome,  Italy  (section  of  statistics),  the  export  of  nitrate 
on  orders  for  the  first  six  months  of  1916  was  13,560,290  quintals,  of 
which  6,317,640  quintals  went  to  the  United  States,  519,210  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  1,205,060  to  France,  390,630  to  the  Netherlands, 
370,730  to  Russia,  285,660  to  Denmark,  131,360  to  Italy,  122,850  to 
Spain,  and  3,634,470  to  Europe,  including  Mediterranean  ports. 
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44,450 

19,252,457 


147,812 

608,780 

286,615 

19,910,940 
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Two  Book  Hunters  in  South  America,  by  Belle  ami  Kerinit  Roose¬ 
velt,  ill  the  October  number  of  The  Bookman  (New  York),  is  a 
(leliglitful  account  of  attending  auctions  and  book  sales  and  digging 
into  the  recesses  of  quaint  old-book  stores  and  shops  in  some  of  the 
leading  cities  of  South  America  in  search  of  rare  volumes,  gone  out  of 
print  perliaps  for  centuries,  but  knowui  and  loved  by  the  real  biblio- 
])hile  regardless  of  the  language,  race,  or  nationality  of  the  author 
or  translator.  That  so  many  treasures  were  picked  up  by  this  pair 
of  young  hooklovers  in  the  places  visited  is  quite  remarkable,  and 
the  following  excerpts  from  their  story  will  prove  of  interest  and 
perhaps  cause  no  little  envy  in  the  ranks  of  the  book  collectors  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  elsewhere: 

Most  Brazilians,  from  Dr.  Lauro  Mixller,  the  minister  of  forei_s;n  affairs,  to  the 
postmaster  of  the  little  frontier  town,  have  at  some  time  in  their  lives  published 
or  at  all  events  written,  a  volume  of  prose  or  verse.  It  comes  to  them  from  their 
natural  surroundings,  and  by  inheritance.  *  *  *  There  is,  therefore,  in  Brazil 
an  excellent  and  widely-read  native  literature,  and  in  almost  every  home  there  are 
to  be  found  the  works  of  such  poets  as  Goncalves  Diaz  and  Castro  Alves,  ami  histo¬ 
rians,  novelists,  and  essayists  like  Taunay,  Conte  de  Magalhaens,  Alencar,  and 
Coelho  Nette.  Taunay’s  most  famous  novel,  Innocencia,  a  tale  of  life  in  the  frontier 
State  of  Matto  Gros.so,  “the  great  wilderness,”  has  been  translated  into  seven  lan¬ 
guages,  including  the  Japanese  and  Poli.sh.  The  literature  of  the  mother  country  is 
also  generally  known;  CamOes  is  read  in  the  schools,  and  a  quotation  from  the  Lusi- 
ads  is  readily  capped  by  a  casual  acquaintance  in  the  remotest  wilderness  town. 
Portuguese  poets  and  playwrights  like  Almeda  Garret,  Bocage,  Quental,  and  Guerra 
Junquera,  and  historians  and  novelists  such  as  llerculane,  E(,'a  do  Queirez,  or  Cas- 
tello  Branco  are  widely  read. 

In  Brazil,  as  throughout  South  America,  French  is  almost  universally  read ;  editions 
of  the  clas.sics  are  found  in  most  homes,  and  bookstores  are  fdled  with  modern  French 
writers  of  prose  or  verse — sometimes  in  translation  and  as  frequently  in  the  original, 
llio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo  abound  in  old-book  stores,  which  are  to  bo  found  in 
fewer  numbers  in  other  of  the  large  towns,  such  as  Manaos,  Para,  I’ernambuco,  Bahia, 
Ciirytiba,  or  Porto  Alegre.  In  the  smaller  towns  of  the  interior  one  runs  across  only 
muv  books,  although  occasionally  those  who  possess  the  “llaire”  may  chance  upon 
sonu!  battered  treasure. 

The  line  which  is  of  most  interest,  and  in  South  America  presents  the  greatest 
latitude,  is  undoubtedly  that  of  early  voyages  and  discoveries.  Probably  it  was 
because  they  were  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  voyagers  or  explorers  themselves,  that  the 
Americans  and  English  who  came  to  South  America  70  or  80  years  ago  brought  with 
them  books  of  exploration  and  travel,  both  contemporary  and  ancient.  Many  of  these 
volumes,  now  rare  in  the  mother  country,  are  to  be  picked  up  for  a  song  in  the  old-book 
stores  of  the  New  World. 

The  accounts  of  the  Conquistadores  and  early  explorers,  now  in  the  mmn  inaccessi¬ 
ble  except  in  great  private  collections  or  museums,  have  frequently  been  reprinted, 
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and  if  written  in  a  foreign  tongue,  translatetl,  in  the  country  which  they  describe. 
Thus  the  account  of  Pere  Yveux  was  translated  and  printed  in  Maranhuoin  1878,  and 
this  translation  is  now  itself  rare.  We  picked  up  a  copy  for  50  cents  in  a  junk  store 
in  Bahia;  but  in  Sao  Paulo  had  to  pay  the  market  jirice  for  the  less  rare  translation  of 
Hans  Stade’s  Cai)tivity.  Ulrich  Schmidel’s  entertaining  account  of  the  20  years  of 
his  life  spent  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  what  is  now  Argentina,  Para¬ 
guay,  and  Brazil,  has  been  excellently  tran.slated  into  Spanish  by  an  Argentine  of 
Prench  descent,  Lafoyne  Quevedo,  the  head  of  La  Plata  museum.  We  had  never 
seen  the  book  until  one  day  at  the  judicial  auction  held  by  the  heirs  of  a  i)rominent 
Argentine  lawyer.  *  *  *  The  books  were  being  sold  in  ill-assorted  lots,  and  this 
one  was  with  three  other  volumes;  one  was  an  odd  volume  of  Italian  jwetry,  one  a 
religious  treatise,  and  the  third  a  medical  book.  Bidding  had  been  low,  and  s;ive 
for  standard  legal  books  the  lots  had  been  going  at  §2  or  apiece.  Our  lot 
quickly  went  to  S5.  There  was  soon  only  one  man  bidding  against  us.  We  could  not 
understand  what  he  wanted,  but  thought  that  perhaps  the  Schmidel  was  worth  more 
than  we  had  imagined.  Our  blood  was  up  and  we  began  trying  to  frighten  our 
oi)ponent  by  substantial  raises;  at  $14  he  dropped  out.  The  dealers  in  common  with 
everyone  else  were  much  intrig>ied  at  the  high  bidding;  and  clearly  felt  that  some¬ 
thing  had  escaped  them.  The  mystery  w;is  solved  when  our  opponent  luirried  over 
to  ask  what  we  wanted  for  the  old  volume  of  Italian  ver.se;  it  belonged  to  him  and  he 
had  loane<l  it  to  the  deceased  lawyer  shortly  before  his  death.  We  halved  the  expenses 
and  the  lot;  and  as  a  curious  sequel,  later  found  that  the  medical  book,  which  quite 
accidentally  had  fallen  to  our  share,  w'as  worth  between  $15  and  $20. 

Prices  in  Brazil  seemed  high  in  comj)ari.son  witli  tho.se  of  Portugal  and  Spain;  but 
low  when  compared  with  Argentina.  On  the  west  coast  we  found  books  slightly  le.ss 
expensive  than  in  Brazil,  where,  however,  the  i)rices  have  remained  the  same  as 
before  the  war,  though  the  drop  in  exchange  has  given  the  foreigner  the  benelit  of  a 
25  per  cent  reduction.  There  are  a  fair  number  of  auctions,  and  old  books  are  also 
sold  through  priced  lists,  published  in  the  daily  papers.  We  obtained  our  best  results 
by  search  in  the  bookshops.  It  was  in  this  way  that  we  got  for  $3  the  first  edition  of 
t'astelleux’s  Voyage  dans  la  Partie  Septentrionale  de  I’Amerique  in  perfect  condition, 
and  for  $1  Jordan’s  Guerra  de  Paraguay,  for  wliich  a  bookseller  in  Buenos  Aires  had 
asked,  as  a  tremendous  bargain,  $12. 

In  Sao  Paulo  after  much  searching  we  found  Santos  Saraiva’s  paraphrase  of  the 
P.salms,  a  famous  translation  quite  as  beautiful  as  our  own  English  version.  The 
translator  was  born  in  Lisbon.  His  father  was  a  Jewish  rabbi,  but  he  entered  tlie 
t’atholic  Church,  became  a  prie.st,  and  went  to  an  inland  parish  in  southern  Brazil. 
After  .some  years  he  left  the  church  and  settled  down  in  a  small,  out-of-the-way 
fazenda,  where  he  translated  the  P.salms  and  also  compo.sed  a  Greek  lexicon  that  is 
regarded  as  a  masterpiece.  He  later  became  instructor  in  Greek  in  Mackenzie 
College  in  Silo  Paulo,  confining  his  versatile  powers  to  that  institution  until  he 
died.  *  *  * 

•Vinong  the  plea.santest  memories  of  our  life  in  Buenos  Aires  are  tho.se  of  motoring 
in  to  a  .sale,  from  our  house  in  Belgrano  along  the  famous  Avenida  Alvear  on  starlit 
nights,  with  the  Southern  Cross  high  and  brilliant.  Occa.sionally  when  the  books  we 
were  interested  in  W(‘re  far  between,  we  would  slip  out  of  the  smoke-laden  room  for  a 
cup  of  unrivale.l  (.'offee  at  tlie  Cafd  Paulista,  or  to  watidi  Charlie  Chaplin  as  “Carlitos” 
amuse  tlie  Argentine  public.  The  great  percentage  of  the  books  one  sees  at  auctions 
or  in  book.stores  are  strictly  utilitarian;  generally  either  on  law  or  medieine.  In  the 
old-book  stores  there  are,  as  in  Boston,  rows  of  religious  books  on  which  tlie  dust  lies 
undisturbed.  *  *  * 

Argentines  are  justifiably  proud  of  Bartholome  Mitre,  their  historian  soldier,  who 
was  twice  President;  and  of  Sarmiento,  es.sayist  and  orator,  who  was  also  President, 
and  who  introduced  the  educational  reforms  whose  application  he  had  studied  in  the 
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United  States.  Mitre  first  published  his  History  of  General  Belgrano,  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  fame,  in  two  volumes  in  1859.  It  has  run  through  many  editions;  the  much 
enlarged  one  in  four  volumes  is  probably  more  universally  seen  in  private  houses 
than  any  other  Argentine  book.  The  first  edition  is  now  very  rare  and  worth  between 
$40  ami  $50;  l)ut  in  a  cheap  Italian  stationery  store  we  found  a  copy  in  excellent 
condition  and  paid  for  it  only  $4.50.  The  etlition  of  1887  brings  anywhere  from  $20 
to  $30.  Many  copies  were  offered  at  sales,  but  we  delayed  in  hopes  of  a  better 
bargain,  and  one  night  our  patience  was  rewarded.  It  was  at  the  fag  end  of  a  priv¬ 
ate  auction  of  endless  rooms  of  cheap  and  tawdry  furniture  that  the  voluble  auc¬ 
tioneer  at  length  reached  the  contents  of  the  solitary  bookcase.  Gur  coveted  co2)y 
was  knocked  down  to  us  at  $8.  *  *  * 

English  books  generally  go  reasonably  at  auction.  We  got  a  copy  of  Page’s  Para¬ 
guay  and  the  River  Plate  for  25  cents,  but  ou  another  occasion  had  some  very  sharp 
bidding  for  Wilcox’s  History  of  Our  Colony  in  the  River  Plate,  London,  1807,  written 
during  the  brief  period  when  Buenos  Aires  was  an  English  possession.  It  was  linally 
knocked  down  to  us  at  $12;  and  after  the  auction  our  opponent  offered  us  twice  what 
he  had  let  us  have  it  for;  we  don’t  yet  know  what  it  is  worth.  The  question  of  values 
is  a  difficult  one,  for  there  is  little  or  no  data  to  go  upon;  in  consequence  the  element  of 
chance  is  very  considerable. 

One  of  their  best  finds  was  made  in  a  combination  book,  cigar,  and 
stationery  shop  where,  among  otlter  treasures,  they  found  a  “bat¬ 
tered  old  co})y  of  BjTon’s  poems,  which  liad  long  since  lost  its  bind¬ 
ings.”  Pasted  in  this  dilapidated  old  vmlume  was  an  original  and 
hitherto  unpublished  letter  of  Byron’s,  addressed  to  Monsieur 
Galignani,  18  Kue  Vivienne,  Paris,  in  which  the  poet  demands  the 
contradiction  of  an  advertisement  which  seems  to  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  Galignani’s  journal  and  which  credited  Byron  with  the 
authorship  of  a  work  called  The  Vampire.  The  letter  is  an  excellent 
example  of  Byron’s  sarcastic  humor,  though  couched  in  very  courte¬ 
ous  terms,  and  is  given  in  full  in  the  Roosevelt’s  article.  Another 
feature  that  is  interesting  is  that  the  copy  of  poems  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Galignani  in  1828,  while  the  letter  itself  was  dated  at  Venice, 
April  27,  1819. 

In  regaril  to  their  quest  in  Chile  and  Peru  they  write  in  part  as 
follows: 

As  iu  Argentina,  the  best  known  Chilean  writers  are  liistorians  or  lawyers,  and  in 
our  book  hunts  in  Santiago  we  encountered  more  or  loss  the  siune  conditions  that  held 
in  Buenos  Aires.  *  *  *  The  works  of  certain  well-known  historians,  such  as 
Vicuna  Mackenna  and  Amonategui,  consistently  command  relatively  high  prices; 
but  as  a  whole  books  are  far  cheaper  on  the  west  side  of  the  Andes.  One  long  after¬ 
noon  in  the  Calle  San  Diego  stands  out.  It  was  a  rich  find,  but  we  feel  that  the  imssi- 
bilities  of  that  store  are  still  unexhausted.  That  afternoon’s  trove  included  the 
tirst  edition  of  Mungo  Park’s  Travels  with  the  delightful  original  etchings;  a  History 
of  Guatemala,  written  by  the  Dominican  missionaries,  published  in  1619,  an  old 
leather-bound  folio  in  excellent  shape;  a  first  edition  of  Holmes’s  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table;  and  three  of  the  eight  volumes  of  State  Papers  and  Publick  Docu¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States.  In  these  last  there  was  James  Monroe’s  bookplate,  and 
it  was  curious  to  imagine  how  these  volumes  from  his  library  had  found  their  way 
to  this  country.  *  *  * 
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Our  South  Ainorican  bookhuntin<r  ended  in  Lima,  the  entrancing  old  city  of  the 
Kings,  once  the  capital  of  the  New  World,  and  not  yet  robbed  by  this  commercial  age 
of  its  glamour.  *  *  *  We  shall  always  feel  that  with  more  time,  much  patience, 
and  good  luck  we  could  have  unearthed  many  treasures;  although  at  first  sight  the 
field  is  not  a  promising  one,  and  as  elsewhere  one’s  acquaintances  assure  one  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  found.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  we  came  upon  a  store  that  appeared 
teeming  with  po.ssibilities.  Without  the  ‘‘llaire”  or  much  luck  it  might  be  passed  by 
many  times  without  exciting  interest.  Over  the  dingy  grated  window  of  an  old  colo¬ 
nial  hou.se  is  the  legend  “Encuadernacion  y  Imprenta”  (binding  and  printing). 
Tlirough  the  windowpanes  may  be  seen  a  row  of  dull  law  books;  but  if  you  open  the 
big  gate  and  cross  the  patio,  with  its  ancient  hand-well  in  the  center,  on  the  opposite 
side  are  four  or  five  rooms  with  shelves  of  books  along  the  walls,  and  tottering  and  fallen 
piles  of  books  scattered  over  the  lloor.  Here  we  picked  up  among  others  an  amusing 
little  old  vellum-covered  edition  of  Horace,  printed  in  England  in  1606,  which  must 
have  early  found  its  way  to  South  America,  to  judge  from  the  Spanish  writing  on  the 
title-page.  We  also  got  many  of  the  works  of  Ricardo  Palma,  Peru’s  most  famous 
writer,  who  built  up  the  ruined  national  library,  which  now  possesses  some  60,tKK)  vol¬ 
umes,  of  which  a  twelfth  part  were  donated  by  our  own  Smithsonian  Institution.  One 
of  the  volumes  we  bought  had  been  given  by  Palma  to  a  friend,  and  had  an  autograph 
dedication  which  in  other  countries  would  have  greatly  enhanced  its  value,  but  which, 
curiously  enough,  seems  to  make  no  difference  in  South  America.  In  Buenos  Aires 
we  got  a  copy  of  the  “Letters  from  Europe’’  of  Campos  Salles,  Brazil’s  great  President, 
which  had  been  inscribed  by  him  to  the  Argentine  translator.  Once  in  Sao  Paulo  we 
picked  up  an  autographed  copy  of  Gomes  de  Amerim,  and  in  neither  case  did  the  auto¬ 
graph  enter  into  the  question  of  determining  the  price. 

The  November,  1916,  number  of  The  Annals,  biiuotitlily  publication 
of  the  Amci’ican  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  is  given  up 
entirely  to  the  subject  of  America’s  Changing  Investment  Market. 
i)r.  E.  M.  Pattemon,  ])rofessor  of  economics,  Wluirton  School  of  the 
rniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  assistant  editor  of  The  Annals,  was  in 
charge  of  this  number. 

The  general  subject  is  treated  in  four  jtarts:  I,  International 
Investments  Before  the  European  War;  II,  Inlluence  of  the  European 
War;  III,  Cajutid  Needs  of  the  Near  Future;  IV,  The  United  States 
in  the  Investment  Market.  Preceding  the  general  discussion  are 
])a])ei’s  by  Prof.  Edwin  Walter  Kemmerer  on  the  ‘‘Theory  of  foreign 
investments”  and  by  William  English  Walling  on  tlie  “Prospects 
for  economic  internationalism.” 

Part  III,  Capital  Needs  of  the  Near  Future,  is  for  the  greater  part 
a  study  of  the  needs  for  ca])ital  in  Latin  America,  treated  in  19 
papeivi,  with  an  introduction  by  William  11.  lA)Ugh,  formerly  special 
agent.  United  States  Dejiartment  of  Commerce.  Each  of  the  19 
])a})ei’s  deals  with  a  single  country  ami  all  are  written  by  men  having 
s])ecial  and  intimate  accpiaintance  with  the  financial  and  economic 
needs  of  the  countries  in  (piestion.  The  paper  on  Argentina  is  by 
.h)se})li  Wheless,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  on  Bolivia,  by  J.  C.  Luitweiler  of 
the  National  City  Bank,  New  York;  on  Brazil,  by  Andrew  J.  Peters, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington;  on  ChUe,  by  G.  L. 
Duval,  of  Wessel,  Duval  &  Co.,  New  York;  on  Colombia,  by  Edward 
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H.  Mason,  Glencoe,  111.;  on  Costa  llica,  by  Walter  Parker,  general 
manager  New  Orleans  Association  of  Commerce;  on  Cuba,  by  A.  G. 
Robinson,  Washington;  on  the  Dominican  Republic,  by  Jacob  II. 
Hollander,  professor  of  political  economy,  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
on  Ecuador,  by  F.  I.  Kent,  vice  president  Bankei's’  Trust  Co.,  New 
York;  on  Salvador,  by  Frederick  F.  Searing,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  on 
Guatemala,  by  John  Clausen,  Crocker  National  Rank,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  on  Honduras,  by  W.  S.  Valentine,  president  New  York  (k 
Honduras  Rosario  Mining  Co.,  New  York;  on  Mexico,  by  elames  J. 
Shirley,  New  York;  on  Nicaragua,  by  W.  L.  Saunders,  Ingei-soll- 
Rand  Co.,  New  York;  on  Panama,  by  A.  G.  Clapham,  president 
Commercial  National  Rank,  Washington;  on  Paraguay,  by  William  W. 
White,  consid  general  of  Paraguay,  New  York;  on  Peru,  by  John  11. 
Fahey,  jmblisher,  Boston;  on  Urugua}’,  by  11.  A.  Wheeler,  vice 
])resident  Union  Trust  Co.,  Chicago;  and  on  Venezuela,  by  Fran¬ 
cisco  J.  Yanes,  Assistant  Director  Pan  American  Union,  Washington. 

These  19  papers,  in  consideration  of  the  particular  needs  of  each 
country  in  the  matter  of  capital,  disclose  a  general  similarity  and 
at  the  same  time  a  great  diversity.  Similarities  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  all  of  the  countries  are  underdeveloped  and  require  foreign  capi¬ 
tal  and  foreign  immigration  as  well.  New  industries  need  to  be 
inaugurated  and  old  industries  to  be  further  developed  and  strength¬ 
ened.  in  very  few  of  the  countries  is  railway  and  water  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities  at  all  adequate  to  the  needs  of  internal  and  external 
commerce.  Latin  America  for  the  most  part  was  financed  by 
Europe.  Government  and  private  loans  were  secured  there,  in  many 
cases  not  to  the  extent  needed,  but  neverthele.ss  Europe  was  almost 
the  only  market  for  capital.  IJiis  is  all  changing  or  already  changed. 
European  debts  are  falling  due  and  must  bo  met  by  borrowings 
elsewhere.  The  dissimilarities  in  the  needs  of  the  countries  arc  dm; 
for  the  most  to  dissimilarities  in  natural  (;onditions,  geographical 
location,  climate,  rainfall,  soil,  mineral  dejiosits,  and  land  contoui-s. 

The  writers  whose  names  are  givim  above  have  found  the  ])arti(!- 
iilar  capital  needs  of  the  countries  to  be — 

Argentina:  Railway  financing,  telegrajihs  and  tele])honcs;  indus¬ 
trial  development,  and  in  jiarticular  manufacturing. 

Bolivia:  Railroads,  mining,  jmblic  utilities;  in  ])articular,  muni- 
cii)al  wat(!r  and  sew(a  age. 

Brazil:  Railroads. 

(Jiile:  Maturing  loans,  internal  dev(L)])ment,  agricultunq  and 
mining. 

('olombia:  In  the  (jstablishment  of  a  stable  g<dd-secured  currency, 
public  works,  railway  extension.  Mr.  Mason  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  lack  of  straight  banking  ca])ital  in  ('olombia  is  a  great  handica]> 
to  the  (Xjuntry. 
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Costa  llica:  Adequate  commereial  credit  facilities,  internal  devel¬ 
opment,  minin",  and  agriculture. 

Cuba;  Mr.  Robinson  is  of  tlio  opinion  tliat  there  are  at  present  no 
important  demands  for  money  from  Cuba. 

Dominicaxn  Republic:  Prof.  Hollander  believes  that  a  prime 
requisite  in  the  essential  needs  of  tlie  Republic  is  an  improved  cur¬ 
rency  system. 

Ecuador:  Railroads,  completion  of  the  sanitation  works  for  the 
j)ort  of  Guayaquil. 

Guatemala:  Internal  development  and  banking. 

Honduras;  Settlement  of  debt  question,  railroads. 

Mexico:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Shirley’  paper  on  Mexico  is  not 
presented  in  the  group — the  editor  calls  it  a  symposium^ — of  papers 
dealing  with  the  countries  in  alphabetical  order  from  Argentina  to 
Venezuela.  It  follows  the  symposium  and  is  much  broader  in  its 
treatment.  Mr.  Shirlej’  eliminates  the  present  political  conditions  as 
Ixiing  transitory,  and  to  be  followed  by  a  long  and  permanent  jxeace. 
Extracts  from  this  paper  are  given  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  tlie 

liri.I.ETIN. 

Nicaragua:  Transportation,  industrial  development. 

Panama:  Agricultural  and  grazing  industries,  particularly  sugar, 
coconuts,  and  cattle. 

Paraguay:  Internal  industrial  development,  improvement  of  water¬ 
ways. 

Peru:  Settlement  of  debt  question,  followed  by  industrial  develop¬ 
ment. 

Salvador:  Establishment  of  government  bank,  railroads,  mining, 
water  powers. 

Uruguay:  Ranks,  public  utilities,  industrial  development. 

^'enezu(da:  Cajxital  to  create  and  develoji  natural  wealth,  new  in¬ 
dustries,  broadening  of  the  old  industries.  Mr.  Yilnes  says  that  Ven¬ 
ezuela  is  one  of  tlie  few  countries  not  in  the  foreign  market  for  a 
loan,  and  that  it  has  a  gold  reserve  of  50,000,000  bolivars,  or  about 
$10,000,000. 

The  following  e.xtract  is  from  the  paper  of  Mr.  James  J.  Shirley, 
above  referred  to: 

Moxico  witli  i(.s  lri;uif;ular  .shape,  the  apex  at  Oio  south  and  two  side.s  hounded 
rt'Hpectively  by  the  (Jult  of  Mexico  and  the  I’acilic  Ocean,  hius  an  enorinou.s  coiust  line 
ideally  situated  with  respect  to  the  Atlantic,  (iulf,  and  I’acilic  coasts  and  ports  of 
the  United  States.  While  in  normal  tinu's  both  co;»st8  hitherto  have  had  excellent 
service,  not  only  with  the  United  States,  but  maybe  even  better  with  Europe,  it  is 
jirobable  that  this  moans  of  t ransjiortation  will  be  preatly  increiwed. 

The  openiii}'  of  the  I’anama  ('anal  has  doubh'd  and  trebled  the  number  of  ships 
plyinj;  along  the  Mexican  coasts,  esj)ecially  the  Pacific.  Mexico  unfortunately, 
through  no  fault  of  its  own,  possesses  hardly  any  natural  harbors  of  commercial  value, 
and  no  deej)  rivers.  Artificial  ports  have,  however,  been  constructed  at  enormous 
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costs  and  which  give  ample  protection  and  economical  means  of  handling  freight. 
In  this  respect  the  ports  on  the  Gulf  are  not  only  more  numerous  but  they  are  better 
equipped. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  there  are  invested  in  Mexico  over  two  billions  of  dollars 
of  foreign  capital,  of  which  the  United  States  is  second  in  the  list  of  subscribers,  the 
resources  of  Mexico,  whether  mineral,  agricultural  or  commercial,  have  hardly  been 
touched. 

The  oil  fields  of  Mexico,  probably  the  most  extensive  in  the  world,  cover  practically 
the  entire  Gulf  region  of  the  country.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  profitably  in¬ 
vested  in  this  industry,  and  the  largest  individual  wcdls  in  the  world  are  here  situated. 

Figures  of  the  Geological  Survey  prove  the  above  a.ssertion,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  though  the  world’s  output  of  petroleum  during  the  last  year  was  the  greatest 
in  the  history  of  the  industry  by  over  20,000,000  barrels,  and  despite  the  abnormal 
conditions  in  Mexico,  this  country  was,  nevertheless,  third  on  the  list  of  producers 
with  close  to  33,000,000  barrels,  and  this  amount  would  have  been  greater  if  tank  ships 
had  been  available.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  not  generally  known,  that  the  British 
Navy  has  depended  during  this  war  to  a  great  extent  for  its  oil  supplies  on  the  oil  fields 
of  Mexico. 

Enormous  as  this  oil  area  is.  its  development  has  hardly  commenced.  As  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  inexhaustible  nature  of  its  wells,  it  can  be  stated  that  wells  in  the  region 
from  Tampico  to  Tuxpam — some  of  which  have  been  flowing  for  years  and  are  the 
largest  in  the  world — are  giving  as  great  an  output  as  when  “brought  in”  with  appar¬ 
ently  no  diminution  in  sight. 

The  California  and  Yukon  gold  rushes  do  not  begin  to  compare  in  importance  or 
magnitude  with  the  wealth  being  produced  and  the  development  taking  })lace,  even 
in  these  turbulent  times,  in  the  Mexican  oil  fields.  Only  present  disturbed  condi¬ 
tions  obscure  it  from  more  general  attention  and  sen-sational  notice. 

For  its  area,  Mexico  is  without  a  doubt  the  riche.st  mineral  country  in  the  world,  of 
which  riches  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  antimony  head  the  long  list. 
Its  mines,  worked  in  primitive  ways,  yielded  millions  since  before  the  time  of  Cortez. 
Even  now,  mineral  deposits  without  ownershij)  are  to  be  found  throughout  Mexico, 
which  in  the  United  States  would  be  considered  valuable,  but  which  there,  for  lack 
of  transportation  facilities  and  becau.se  of  other  deposits  of  superior  value  surrounding 
them,  at  ])resent  remain  unclaimed. 

The  immensity  of  Mexico’s  silver  outjnit  can  better  be  understood  when  it  is  real¬ 
ized  that  one-third  of  all  the  silver  in  the  world  at  pre.«ent  in  use  has  come  from  its 
mines.  The  gold  production  is  almo.st  as  great  in  value.  The  coal  and  iron  dejiosits, 
of  which  latter  there  are  literally  mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  Mexico,  are 
exceeded  probably  only  by  the  depo.sits  in  the  United  States  and  China.  Mexico  is 
truly  the  El  Dorado  of  mineral  wealth. 

Mexico  has  every  conceivable  climate,  from  tropical  to  arctic,  due  to  the  varied 
altitude  of  its  terrain,  ranging  from  sea  level  to  heights  of  18,000  feet.  Is  it  any  wonder 
then  that  within  its  borders  are  found  coffee,  vanilla,  juecious  woods  of  every  kind, 
fruits  of  every  de.scription,  hemp,  and  cotton?  In  fact,  almost  every  product  from 
tho.se  of  torrid  to  those  of  frigid  countries  is  found,  from  the  hot  lands  to  the  pines  and 
the  trackless  regions  of  eternal  snows. 

The  west  coast  as  far  south  as  Colima  is  literally  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierras  and,  for  this 
reason,  very  little  of  its  area  is  swampy  or  unfit  for  use.  Little  is  heard  of  this  garden 
spot,  but  acre  for  acre,  it  is  no  exaf^eration  to  .say.  that  minerally,  as  well  as  for  cattle 
raising  and  farm  purposes,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  area  as  rich  in  potential  possi¬ 
bilities  elsewhere  or  a  territory  where  as  little  would  have  to  be  invested  to  obtain  a 
given  return,  as  in  this  almost  perfect  sunny  region,  opened  up  by  the  courage,  enter¬ 
prise,  and  foresight  of  Ilarriman.  If  one-half  the  capital  and  energy  were  to  be  ex- 
j)ended  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  as  there  has  been  in  California  alone,  the  world- 
famed  development  and  beauties  of  the  latter  would  pale  in  comparison. 
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It  ia  of  interest  to  know  that  many  sections  of  railroad  in  Mexico  have  mahogany 
and  ebony  ties,  and  that  miles  of  track  are  ballasted  with  silver  ore — valuable  now, 
but  too  costly  to  work  by  old  processes.  Houses  are  beamed  and  constructed  with 
these  precious  woods,  and  mines  are  similarly  timbered.  It  ia  truly  a  nation  capable 
of  self-support  as  no  other  country  in  the  world. 

Pages  may  be  written  about  commercial  possibilities.  Mexico  has  always  imported 
practically  every  manufactured  product  she  uses,  even  the  larger  part  of  manufactured 
cotton  goods,  although  she  raises  quantities  of  this  staple  and  for  some  time  has  pos¬ 
sessed  very  modern  cotton  factories. 

In  connection  with  cotton  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  whereas  prior  to  the  conquest 
Mexico  was  producing  nearly  120,000,000  pounds,  since  about  1882  when  the  indus¬ 
try  was  revived  (after  being  completely  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards),  the  production 
has  never  been  much  in  excess  of  50,000,000  pounds— an  amount  entirely  inadequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  country. 

Food  products,  including  such  important  staples  as  corn  and  wheat,  have  likewise 
always  been  imported  in  enormous  quantities. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  to  contemplate  and  which  goes  to  emphasize  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  potential  possibilities  of  the  country,  that  the  fiscal  year  ended  in  June  disclosed 
the  fact  that  the  trade  returns  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  were  the  greatest 
in  the  history  of  Mexico,  surpassing  any  previous  record  even  during  boom  times  pre¬ 
ceding  the  present  troubles. 

The  United  States  imports  from  Mexico  for  the  fiscal  year  were  close  to  the  colossal 
figure  of  ■$100,000,(M)0,  while  the  exports  of  this  country  to  Mexico  were  close  to 
?50, 000,000.  The  figures  for  our  imports  from  Mexico  establish  a  record,  but  our 
exports  were  much  below  the  average  of  normal  times.  To  further  accentuate  these 
remarkable  facts  it  is  well  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  above  figures  on 
importations  do  not  include  those  of  the  precious  metals  which,  if  taken  into  account, 
would  further  increase  the  remarkable  record  of  the  year. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  for  solution — equalled  in  importance  only  by  the 
adjustment  of  claims  and  the  rehabilitation  of  transportation  lines — is  going  to  be  the 
redemption  of  the  present  innumerable  issues  of  paper  currency.  An  approximate 
estimate  of  the  issue  is  probably  about  $750,000,000.  Mexico  has  reached  a  point  of 
development,  and  its  international  obligations  and  commerce  are  such,  that  it  must, 
for  its  prosperity  and  economical  i)urpo8es,  maintain  a  metallic  basis.  This  metallic 
basis  was  created  by  law,  and  conditions  would  under  no  circumstances  permit  its 
abrogation.  Its  operation,  therefore,  will  return  with  the  adjustment  of  affairs. 

The  nullification  of  the  present  liat  currency  should  not  })rcsent  a  very  serious 
economic  juoblem,  for  the  rea.son  that  it  has  not  (except  for  immediate  urgent  pur¬ 
poses)  been  accepted  by  legitimate  business,  and  even  when  so  accepted  the  currency 
has  been  in  most  cases  almost  immediately  converted.  Internal  commerce  has  been 
almost  completely  paralyzed  and  external  commerce  has  been  at  all  times  on  a  gold 
standard.  The  Hat  currency  has  been  luscd  in  most  cases  for  military  purposes,  to  pay 
off  compulsory  military  services,  military  recjuirements  and  supplies,  and  may  well 
be  defined  as  “military  currency.” 

It  may  be  said  that  the  arbitrary  and  summary  cancellation  of  all  existing  paper 
issues  (other  than  bank  notes  which  existed  prior  to  the  governmental  issues  of  recent 
years)  while  being  a  drastic  measure  would,  in  all  likelihood,  work  no  national  and 
probably  very  little  personal  hardship. 

The  justification  for  any  step  which  would  create  as  quickly  as  possible  a  metallic 
currency  is  better  understood  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  great  majority  of  invest¬ 
ments  of  an  industrial  nature  in  Mexico,  including  the  railroads,  have  been  made  by 
foreigners  and  that  the  investment  of  this  capital  has  been  on  a  gold  basis.  Such  of 
these  industries  as  are  bonded  are  likevvi.se  bonded  on  a  gold  basis,  and  the  absurdity 
of  receiving  revenues  in  jvaper  currency  not  backed  metallically,  and  having  to  meet 
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obligations  and  pay  interest  on  a  gold  basis,  is  at  once  eWdent,  and  hence  no  semblance 
of  stability  can  exist  till  this  problem  is  successfully  met.  Just  what  form  this  elimi¬ 
nation  will  take,  and  by  what  means  it  can  be  brought  about,  only  future  developments 
can  decide. 

Europe,  despite  its  handicap  of  distance  as  compared  with  the  United  States,  has 
consistently  retained  much  of  the  commerce  of  Mexico  which  logically  belongs  to  this 
country.  Many  reasons  may  be  advanced  to  explain  this.  Briefly,  however,  the 
principal  contributing  cause  has  been  the  lack  of  American  banking  facilities  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  dominated  by  European  influence.  In  fact  no  comparison  can  be 
made  because  there  are  no  American  banks  with  which  to  make  a  comparison.  It 
can  truly  be  said  that  the  banking  busine.ss  in  Alexico  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Europeans.  Apart  from  some  purely  local  state  institutions  there  are  no  banks  in 
Mexico  capitalized,  ownetl,  or  conducted  by  Mexicans. 

The  great  pillars  of  finance  and  credit  in  Mexico,  such  as  the  National  Bank  of 
Mexico  and  the  Bank  of  London  &  Mexico,  were  capitalized  and  have  always  been 
controlled  in  Europe  and  are  managed  and  directed  by  Europeans.  The  two  leading 
banks  of  Canada — i.  e.,  the  Bank  of  Montreal  and  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce — 
have  each  branches  in  Mexico.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a  single  American- 
controlled  banking  institution  doing  international  business  in  the  whole  of  Mexico. 

^Mexico,  like  other  Latin-American  countries  whose  initial  pr(^re.ss  has  been  due 
to  European  enterprise,  has  been  accustomed  to  obtain  its  credit  in  Europe  in  cus¬ 
tomary  European  ways.  While  present  world  events  may  tend  to  modify  these  con¬ 
ditions  somewhat,  we,  as  a  nation,  through  our  in.stitutions  of  credit,  must  meet  our 
w'ould-be  commercial  partners  halfway  and  not,  as  heretofore,  in  a  somewhat  arbitrarj' 
manner.  We  must,  in  other  words,  study  their  problems  and  conditions.  Mexico 
must  likewise  adjust  itself  to  the  new  conditions  as  other  nations  and,  indeed,  the 
world  at  large  is  doing. 

A  “short-term  obligation”  in  Latin  America  prior  to  the  war  was  a  thing  unknown. 
This  class  of  obligation,  however,  has  been  found  the  only  practical  one  to  use  by 
the  peculiar  conditions  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  for  the  reason  that  the  American 
investor  has  not  hitherto  had  either  the  desire  or  the  necessity  to  invest  in  foreign 
securities  or  look  to  foreign  fields  for  investment,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he 
would  take  kindly  to  long-term  obligations  abroad. 

But  even  in  this  country  we  are  undergoing  an  industrial  evolution  of  which  most 
of  us  are  hardly  conscious  and  will  not  realize  till  we  waken  up  to  find  it.  While 
isolated  cases  may  be  shown,  it  can  tnily  be  stated  that,  as  a  nation,  we  have  never, 
up  to  two  years  ago,  acted  as  bankers  for  the  world.  Inside  of  this  time,  however, 
we  have  loaned  abroad  close  to  a  billion  dollars,  not  a  dollar  of  which  has  been  other 
than  in  the  form  of  a  short-term  i.ssue. 

Mexico,  like  many  other  countries,  is  not  a  banker  nation  and  has  little  money  or 
capital  to  develop  its  re.sources,  but  it  has  the  equivalent — and  in  almost  unlimited 
amounts — i.  e.,  realizable  assets,  the  foundation  of  sound  credit. 

Great  enterprises  are  already  planned  to  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  a  readjustment 
takes  place.  These  include  the  rebuilding  and  building  of  railroads,  construction  of 
ports  and  harbors,  erection  of  great  irrigation  systems,  and  great  commercial  enter¬ 
prises,  including  the  constniction  of  colossal  hydroelectric  systems,  the  opening  up  of 
great  bodies  of  ore,  the  erection  of  large  manufacturing  enterprises  of  all  kinds,  etc. 

The  keynote  of  our  successful  commercial  enterprise,  not  only  in  Mexico,  but 
throughout  Latin  America,  ^vill  be  our  willingness  and  ability  to  absorb  the  public 
securities  of  these  countries  when  they  are  soundly  created  and  to  construct  and 
develop  the  above-mentioned  enterprises.  Their  education  by  Europeans  has  been 
along  these  lines,  and  we  must  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  follow  until  in  the  process 
of  time  we  can  undertake  and  carry  on  a  method  of  our  own. 

In  the  larger  undertaking  involving  great  investments  of  capital  it  is  not  compatible 
with  the  best  results  to  encourage  too  much  competition.  Here,  again,  we  can  profit- 
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ably  learn  from  our  European  cousins.  Restraint  of  trade  should  not  be  tolerated, 
but  neither  should  cut-throat  competition  prevail.  Circumstances  alter  cases,  and  as 
the  foreign  fields  present  different  problems,  so  we  should  devise  a  different  method 
of  solution. 

Such  undertakings  as  the  Trans- Andean  Railroad,  the  Trans-Isthmian  Railroad  at 
Tehuantepec  in  Mexico,  the  sanitation  and  harbor  improvements  at  Vera  Cruz,  and 
the  improvements  being  undertaken  in  Valparaiso,  Chile,  at  an  approximate  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $15,000,000,  have  all  been  undertaken  and  carried  out  with  constructive  coopera¬ 
tion  rather  than  with  destructive  competition,  thereby  assuring  efficiency  and  perma¬ 
nency  in  pioneer  fields. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  stated  in  conclusion  that,  eliminating  present  political  condi¬ 
tions  in  Mexico  as  being  transitory  and  to  be  followed  by  a  long  and  permanent  peace, 
Mexico  must  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  a  country  of  pioneer  conditions.  The 
network  of  railroads  covering  the  country  from  the  United  States  border  to  Guatemala 
and  the  Gulf  to  the  Pacific  as  well  as  its  adequate  artificial  harbors,  highly  developed 
hydroelectric  systems,  modern  municipal  improvements,  its  splendidly  and  modernly 
equipped  and  operated  mines  and  smelters  for  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  iron, 
etc.,  are  all  indications  that  the  path  is  blazed  and  even  paved.  There  is  needed 
only  the  establishment  of  large  and  sound  American  international  banks,  similar  to 
those  splendid  and  solid  British  institutions  found  throughout  South  America,  which 
are  the  solid  foundations  of  British  domination  in  commercial  lines  throughout  the 
world. 

The  policy  of  such  institutions,  wliile  conservative,  should  be  judiciously  liberal 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation,  and  should  not  merely  furnish  a  medium 
of  exchange  or  act  as  commercial  “pawnshop.”  We  must  in  the  great  development 
of  those  countries,  most  of  which  must  be  done  primarily  through  cooperation  with 
their  Government,  learn  to  absorb  their  securities  under  certain  guarantees  as  they 
are  issued  and  to  create  industry  and  improvements,  thereby  augmenting  the  secur¬ 
ity  as  well  as  the  revenue. 

Hitherto  the  tendency  in  the  United  States  has  been  to  look  upon  the  would-be 
investor  in  Latin  America  as  an  adventurer  rather  than  as  a  practical  business  man. 
Ho  is,  however,  far  from  deservdng  the  stigma,  any  more  than  such  pioneers  as  Harri- 
man.  Hill,  and  others.  The  strength  of  the  British  Empire,  as  demonstrated  in  this 
present  European  war,  is  the  direct  result  of  its  investments  and  commerce  abroad. 
Great  Britain  has  invested  in  Brazil  about  $750,000,000,  in  Argentina  about  $1,500,000,- 
000,  in  Chile  about  $325,000,000,  and  in  other  countries  in  proportion.  The  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  her  resources  during  this  war  has  clearly  demonstrated  the  power  of  foreign 
investments  when  effected  along  sound  Unes. 

Mexico,  more  than  any  other  country,  is  literally  beckoning  us  to  aid  her  and 
incidentally  to  profit  by  it.  Are  we  going  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
or  are  we  going  to  let  some  one  else  usurp  our  rights? 

South  American  Timber  Resources  and  Their  Relation  to  the  World’s 
Timber  Resources,  is  the  title  of  an  address  delivered  by  Raphael  Zon, 
of  tlie  United  States  Forest  Service,  before  the  Second  Pan  American 
Scientific  Congress,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  address  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  October  number  of  Tlie  Geographical  Review  (New 
York),  and  while  lack  of  space  prevents  a  fuller  presentation  of  the 
many  valuable  features,  the  following  excerpts  will  suffice  to  show  the 
comprehensive  manner  in  whicli  the  subject  has  been  treated: 

The  commercial  value  of  these  vast  forests  is  still  very  little  known.  Botanically, 
the  South  American  forests,  particularly  those  near  the  Equator  and  along  the  river 
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bottoms,  consist  of  a  large  mnnber  of  species.  “On  a  single  acre  it.  is  hardly  possible 
to  find  two  or  three  trees  of  the  same  kind.”  This  botanical  wealth  of  species  can  not 
be  used  as  a  measure,  however,  of  commercial  value.  The  reasons  for  the  wides])r('ad 
use  of  wood  are  its  lightness,  combined  with  strength,  and  the  ease  with  whicli  it  can 
be  worked.  It  is  these  qualities  that  make  wood  almast  indis])ensable  to  our  civili¬ 
zation.  What  is  demanded,  especially  in  the  international  markets,  is  a  light,  strong, 
<!asily  workable  timber  which  can  be  supplied  in  large  (|uanlilies  and  delivered  at  a 
low  price.  Such  timber  lias  so  far  betui  supplied  by  the  northern  coniferous  and 
temperate  hardwood  forests  of  Europe  and  North  Anu'rica.  The  richest  forests  in  the 
world,  commercially,  those  of  northern  Russia  and  Swc'den,  liotanically  are  very  jioor. 
They  consist  of  only  two  species,  the  Scotch  pine  and  the  spruce. 

If  the  South  American  tropical  forests  contain  only  a  few  commercially  useful  tree 
varieties  which  are  s<-aftered  among  a  large  number  of  other  .species  of  low  or  no  pre.sent 
commercial  value  at  all,  the  high  co.st  of  logging  them  may  make  the  exploitation  of 
such  fore.sts  unprofitable.  *  *  *  The  few  trees  known  at  pre.sent  as  commercially 
valuable  an;  invariably  found  scattered  among  a  great  many  unutilizable  ones.  In 
order  to  cut  and  remove  the  valuable  species  it  is  necessary,  th(‘r(“fore,  to  cut  and  leave 
a  good  deal  of  u.sele.ss  material.  A  more  intimate  study  within  rc*cent  years  of  the 
physical  properties  of  tro))ical  wchxIs  by  the  Cnited  States  fore.sters  in  the  I’hilii)- 
pines  has  .shown,  however,  that  the  forests  of  the  Philippine  Lslands  and  the  Malay 
Archipelago  contain  a  vast  group  of  trees  {Diptcroenrpa)  which,  although  they  are 
hardwoods,  pos.sess  many  of  the  (pialities  of  the  common  woods  u.sed  in  internationa 
trade,  namely,  lightness,  strength,  and  softness.  The  pre.sence  of  a  large  number  of 
utilizable  wtKxls  in  other  tropical  fore.sts,  in  addition  to  the  rare  woods,  .such  as  dye 
w(K)ds,  rosewood,  mahogany,  and  others,  would  place  them  on  an  entirely  new  com¬ 
mercial  basis,  .since  they  would  contribute  to  the  future  suj)ply  of  common  hardwood 
timber  for  the  world. 

If  further  studies  show  that  the  forests  of  South  America  contain,  in  addition  to  the 
rare  dye  woods,  ((uebracho,  greeubeart,  mahogany,  etc.,  a  large  number  of  utilizabh* 
har<lwoo<ls  similar  to  cedro,  which  is  already  being  exported  from  there,  the  economic 
mportance  of  the  South  American  forests  will  be  great.  Our  present  knowledg(?  of 
the  twhnical  j)roperties  of  the  woods  of  the  South  American  forests  is  very  inadcsjuale. 
From  what  we  do  know  at  present,  however,  there  are  three  sj)ecies  which,  Ix'cause 
of  their  ttM  lmical  i)ropertie.s,  may  furnish  woods  suitable  for  wide  u.se.  These  ar((  the 
Parana  ])ine  ( Amumria  hraxilirnsis)  and  the  Chilean  pine  (Armcaria  imhrivnUi),  two 
coniferous  spwdes,  ami  the  Spani.sh  cedar,  or  c(>dro  (Crdrcla,  .several  8j)ecies),  which 
is  a  soft  har<lw(K)<l.  Mo.st  of  the  other  hardwoods  known  at  present  are  exceedingly 
hard  and  heavy  and,  therefore,  dililcult  to  .saw.  *  *  * 

The  following  is  an  attempt  to  estimate  very  rfuighly  the  areas  occupied  by  the 
different  cla.s.ses  of  South  American  woods  and  on  the  basis  of  these  estimates  to  out¬ 
line  the  possible  economic  importance  of  South  American  forest  wealth.  The  total 
fore.st  area  of  1,!)2 1,000, 000  acres  may  be  divided  into  di.sfinct  forest  regions  according 
to  the  prevailing  commercial  species — (I)  the  coniferous  forest,  compri.sing  (1)  stands 
of  nearly  pure  Parana  pine,  and  f2)  stands  of  Chilean  pine  mixed  with  some  larch, 
cedar,  and  South  American  beech,  which  may  be  designated  as  the  Antarctic  beech 
region;  fll)  the  vast  hardwood  forest  which  comprises  (3)  the  tropical  hardwood  forest 
in  which  Spanish  cedar  is  invariably  present,  and  1 1)  the  forest  of  subtropical  hard- 
w<Mxls;  f5)  stands  in  whhrh  (piebracho  forms  the  important  .species,  and  (fi)  stands  in 
which  greenheart  predominates. 

1.  The  Parana  pine  forest  region  occupies  an  area  of  approximately  309,000  square 
miles,  or  200,000,000  acres  (802,000  .s<piare  kilometers),  the  greatest  part  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  portion  of  Brazil  in  the  States  of  Rio  (irande  do  Sul,  Santa  Catharina,  Parana, 
Sao  Paulo,  southern  Minas  Geraes,  and  Matto  Ciro.s.s<).  The  range  of  this  pine  is  be¬ 
tween  the  parallels  of  18°  and  32°  S.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  State  of  Parana  in 
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Brazil,  where  it  is  most  plentiful  and  is  commercially  the  most  important  tree.  In 
Parana  one  company  alone  owns  a  solid  forest,  much  of  which  is  still  in  the  primitive 
state,  aggregating  3,000,000,000  feet  and  averaging  over  4,000  feet  to  the  acre.  Some 
stands  of  Parana  pine  contain  as  much  as  15,000  or  20,000  board  feet  to  the  acre. 

2.  The  Antarctic  beech  region  is  the  only  other  region  in  which  conifers  are  found, 
such  as  the  Chilean  pine,  larcdi,  and  cedar.  The  Chilean  pine  is  botanically  very  close 
to  the  Parana  pine.  This  region  lies  chiefly  on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes  and  occupies 
in  all  an  area  of  approximately  06,000  .square  miles  (61 ,000,000  acres),  or  248,000  square 
kilometers. 

3.  The  tropical  and  subtropical  hardwoods  occupy  by  far  the  largest  areas.  The 
tropical  hardwoods  are  found  over  an  area  of  some  one  and  a  half  million  square  miles 
(more  than  one  billion  acres),  and  the  subtropical  hardwoods  over  an  area  of  259,000 
square  miles  (165,000,000  acres).  The  most  valuable  tree  of  the  tropical  hardwood 
forest  is  the  cedro.  Cedro  {Cedrela  odorata  and  other  species)  constitutes  one  of  Brazil’s 
most  important  export  hardwoods  and  is  commonly  known  in  the  United  States  as 
Spanish  cedar.  This  species  does  not  form  pure  forests  over  large  areas  but  is  found 
s('attered  among  the  tropical  hardwoods  throughout  Brazil  from  the  Amazon  to  the 
Parana  River.  The  largest  and  highest-grade  logs  are  cut  from  the  forests  in  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo  and  in  the  territory  lying  south  and  immediately  west  of  it.  In 
this  portion  of  Brazil  the  wood  is  in  high  favor  commercially  and  is  consumed  in  large 
quantities.  Its  softness,  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  worked,  its  ability  to  hold  paint 
and  take  a  polish,  as  well  as  its  high  grade,  commend  it  for  many  special  uses  and  make 
it  first  in  economic  importance  of  all  the  Brazilian  hardwoods.  It  enters  aggressively 
into  competition  with  the  imported  pines  and  in  certain  markets  is  preferred  for  a 
number  of  uses.  In  Brazil  it  is  being  cut  annually  at  the  rate  of  about  47,000,000 
board  feet.  Its  range  coincides  practically  with  that  of  the  tropic-al  hardwoods.  Of 
the  vast  variety  or  other  hardwoods  which  are  found  in  mixture  with  cedar,  peroba 
and  acapu  ( Voucapoua  americana)  are  the  two  species  which  may  be  considered  among 
the  chief  woods  for  export  from  the  Amazon  Valley  to  the  Kuropean  markets.  At  any 
rate,  these  species,  more  than  any  other  hardwoods,  meet  locally  the  need  for  hard¬ 
woods  and,  therefore,  make  unnece.ssary  the  importation  of  American  and  European 
hardwood  lumber. 

4.  The  hardwoods  in  which  quebracho  occurs  in  c-ommercially  imjwrtant  species 
are  found  chiefly  in  northern  Argentina,  in  the  provinces  of  Tucuman,  Santiago  del 
Estero,  and  Santa  Ee,  the  territories  of  Formosa  and  the  Chaco,  and  in  the  Chaco  of 
Paraguay.  Botanically,  however,  quebracho  is  distributed  over  a  much  larger  area. 
The  total  possible  yield  from  the  forest  areas  where  quebracho  occurs  in  commercial 
quantities  is  estimated  at  168,000,000  tons,  while  the  present  yearly  consumption  of 
the  wood  for  all  purjmses  is  a  little  less  than  1,000,000  tons.  Since  the  average  yield 
j)er  acre  is  approximately  2  tons  of  the  wood,  the  total  forest  area  in  which  quebracho 
occurs  in  commercial  quantities  is  about  84,000,000  acres.  The  small  yield  per  acre 
makes  it  necessary  to  cut  over  about  500,000  acres  annually  in  order  to  stn-ure  the 
1,0(M),(X)0  tons  of  W(kk1  which  are  in  demand.  Quebra<'ho  wowl  is  one  of  the  ])rincii)al 
commercial  products  of  South  America,  its  main  value  being  for  tannin  extmet  and 
crossties. 

5.  Greenheart  (Xectanda  rodiaci),  with  which  is  associated  mora  {Diviorphandra 
mora),  is  the  most  important  tree  of  British  Guiana,  the  only  place  where  it  is  being 
cut  extensively.  There  it  is  found  most  abundantly  along  the  Essequibo,  Demerara, 
and  Berbice  Rivers.  Greenheart  grows  along  the  seacoast  and  watercourses,  seldom 
extending  more  than  50  miles  inland  and  never  more  than  100  miles.  It  reaches 
its  best  development  in  a  strip  of  country  between  2  and  3  miles  wide  immediately 
behind  the  alluvial  deposit  which  fruiges  the  seacoast.  The  i)re8ent  export  of  tim¬ 
ber  from  British  Guiana  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  200,000  cubic  feet,  which,  on  the 
whole,  is  smaller  than  it  was  in  the  past,  when  in  certain  years  as  much  as  400,000 
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cubic  leot  were  exported,  (ireenheart  is  chiefly  used  in  ship  and  dock  buildinp: 
because  of  its  immunity  against  the  ravages  of  the  terado.  It  is  found  over  a  range 
of  over  240,000  square  miles,  or  about  154, 000, (KK)  acres  (C25,(X)0  square  kilome¬ 
ters).  *  *  * 

Mr.  Zon  goes  into  details  as  to  the  present  develojinient  of  tlie 
tiinlter  industry  in  the  several  countries,  and  concludes  with  the 
following  timely  comments  and  suggestions: 

If  our  estimates  of  the  timber  resources  of  South  America  are  anywhere  correct, 
several  conclusions  suggest  themselves; 

First,  in  spite  of  apparently  a  vast  forest  area,  the  extent  of  commercially  really 
valuable  timber  is  limited,  and  therefore  it  would  be  an  obvious  error  to  assume  that 
the  timber  resources  of  South  America  are  inexhaustible.  The  peojtle  of  the  rnite<l 
States  have  made  a  similar  error  in  the  i)ast.  Twenty  years  ago  the  white  i)ine  in 
■Michigan  was  regarded  as  inexhaustible;  to-day  6,000,000  acres  which  50  years  ago 
carried  the  best  white  pine  in  the  world  have  heen  abandoned  by  their  owners  for 
taxes  and  lie  almost  wholly  waste— a  man-made  desert,  the  combined  result  of  a  reck¬ 
less  use  of  the  ax  and  a  still  more  reckless  disregard  of  lire.  As  it  is,  attention  has 
already  been  repeatedly  called  to  the  danger  of  the  extinction  of  the  quebracho, 
since  little  or  no  check  has  been  jdaced  on  the  cutting  of  this  wood.  If  the  i)resent 
cutting  is  permitted  to  continue,  according  to  a  very  high  Argentine  authority,  few 
existing  quebracho  trees  will  be  left  standing.  There  is  constant  outcry  for  the  i)a8S- 
i?ig  of  immediate  forestry  laws,  but  as  yet  this  very  pressing  matter  has  not  obtained 
its  share  of  consideration  from  Congress.  Not  only  the  quebracho  but  many  other 
valuable  species  of  trees  with  which  the  forests  abound  are  in  danger  of  extinction  in 
the  not  very  distant  future  as  the  result  of  inadequate  forestry  laws. 

Second,  the  coniferous  softwoods  of  South  America  will  supply  only  the  growing 
home  poi>ulation,  and,  therefore,  their  preservation  becomes  a  matter  of  national 
imiM)rtance,  since  with  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  timber  supi)ly  of  the  northern 
and  tem])erate  regions  the  amount  of  softwood  exported  will  gradually  decrease  and 
the  price  increase. 

Third,  South  America  has  a  vast  amount  of  hardwoods  which  is  more  than  sullicient 
to  supply  her  own  needs  for  all  time;  but,  as  far  as  we  know  at  present,  it  has  com¬ 
paratively  few  hardwoods  beside  Spanish  cedar  and  several  extract  and  dyewoods 
which  may  figure  extensively  in  export  trade.  This  vast  hardwood  forest  is  still 
unknown  and  furnishes  a  fertile  field  for  exploration  which  may  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  many  species  whose  wood  properties  may  change  entirely  the  commercial  aspect  of 
the  South  American  forests.  The  first  task,  therefore,  of  South  American  countries 
which  are  interested  in  the  development  of  their  forests  is  a  thorough  reconnais.sanco 
of  their  timber  resources  and  a  study  of  the  technical  properties  of  the  different  woods 
as  a  basis  for  an  intelligent  estimate  of  what  those  forests  contain  and  what  they  have 
to  offer  to  the  lumbar  market  of  the  world.  If  further  study  fails  to  discover  any  more 
valuable  species  than  those  already  known  it  will  still  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  definite 
forest  policy.  It  will  indicate  methods  of  logging  and  i)artial  manufacture  which 
may  make  j>o.ssible  a  large  export  trade  in  these  hardwoods.  It  may  show  the  advi.sa- 
bility  of  confining  future  management  of  those  forests  to  the  growth  of  only  the  most 
valuable  .species  and  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  vast  number  of  unutilizable  trees 
or  forest  weeds.  Such  a  poli(!y,  together  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  troi)ical  trees, 
may  tend  to  increase  the  commercial  value  of  the  forests.  It  may  al.«o  dictate  a  defi¬ 
nite  land  policy  with  regard  to  the  clearing  of  certain  kinds  of  forests  for  agricultural 
purpo.ses  and  the  advisability  of  retaining  others  for  timber  growth.  Without  such  a 
re(  onnai.s.sance  and  determination  of  the  possible  uses  to  which  the  tropical  hardwoods 
are  suited,  a  systematic  and  intelligent  development  of  the  timber  resources  <;an  not 
be  undertaken  nor  rapital  for  their  exploitation  readily  attracted.  It therefore  in 
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the  interest  of  the  countries  whose  economic  progress  depends  on  the  development  of 
their  natural  resources  that  such  a  reconnaissance  should  be  undertaken  and  carried 
through  as  soon  as  possible. 

South  American  Forests,  by  H.  M,  Curran,  in  tlie  “Proceedings  of 
the  Society  of  American  Foresters”  (Vol.  XI,  No.  4,  October,  1916), 
is  another  treatment  of  the  subject  by  an  expert  forester  along  a 
somewhat  different  line,  and  the  following  partial  reproduction  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  who  realize  the  necessity  for  conserving  the 
w'orld’s  supply  of  valuable  woods: 

Of  recent  years  medical  science  has  robbed  the  tropical  wilderness  of  its  most 
deadly  weapon,  and  for  the  first  time  in  history  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  destroy  or 
bend  the  jungle  to  his  will.  With  this  new-gained  advantage  man  is  busy  to-day 
with  tire,  ax,  sawmill,  and  plow  wasting  the  wealth  stored  for  centuries  in  the  most 
wonderful  and  most  beautiful  forests  in  the  world.  The  value  of  temperate  forests 
is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  producing  power  of  equal  areas  in  the  Tropica.  These 
areas  produce  rubber,  rattan,  dye,  tannin,  vegetable  ivory,  medicine,  fibers,  oil, 
resin,  and  bamboo,  in  addition  to  the  wood  products  from  trunk  and  branch.  Higher 
prices  can  be  obtained  for  tropical  than  for  temperate  woods,  and,  as  a  rule,  growth  is 
much  more  rapid  in  the  South.  It  is  possible  for  the  tropical  forester  to  plant  and 
har  vest  not  one  but  many  forest  crops  in  a  lifetime,  with  a  liigher  return  per  acre  for 
each  than  the  single  crop  of  the  forester  in  Europe  or  the  United  States. 

Firewood  can  be  grown  in  from  3  to  5  years;  pulpwood,  posts,  and  piles  in  10  to  15. 
Timber  of  18  to  30  inches  in  diameter  can  be  produced  in  15  to  25  years,  and  the  minor 
products  of  his  forest  may  yield  more  than  the  timber  itself.  F or  every  dollar  of  wealth 
produced  by  temperate  forests  tropical  forests  should  yield  not  less  than  10.  *  *  * 

As  a  rule,  all  agriculture  practiced  in  the  Tropics  has  as  its  first  step  the  clearing  and 
burning  of  an  area  of  timber.  Few  people  realize  that  each  bag  of  coffee,  pound  of 
chocolate,  or  bunch  of  bananas  represents  many  thousands  of  feet  of  timber  reduced 
to  ashes,  and  that  the  “  crop  burned  ”  is  often  of  more  value  than  the  one  harvested . 

We  passed  through  a  similar  stage  of  development  in  the  United  States.  Cotton, 
tobacco,  wheat,  and  corn  were  first  raised  on  lands  from  which  the  planters  removed 
by  burning  millions  of  feet  of  choice  white  oak,  hickory,  ash,  walnut,  and  pine.  It  is 
hard  to  excuse  this  waste,  even  in  pioneer  days,  in  lands  without  transportation,  and 
can  only  be  condemned  when  allowed  by  a  Nation  to-day.  The  world  needs  vast 
quantities  of  wood,  and  no  spot  of  the  earth  with  abundant  forest  wealth  is  too  remote 
to  prevent  a  profitable  harvesting  of  the  timber  crops.  Quantity  of  the  product, 
coupled  with  size  and  quality,  are  the  only  factors  determining  or  limiting  the  degrees 
of  utilization. 

With  the  exception  of  two  small  regions  South  American  forests  are  of  broad-leafed 
hardwoods.  From  the  point  of  view  of  forester  or  lumberman  these  forests  differ  little 
from  the  hardwoods  of  our  mountains  and  the  Mississippi  bottom  lands.  Here  and 
there  exceptional  stands  are  found,  but  on  the  whole  these  forests  run  from  10,000  to 
20,000  feet  board  measure  to  the  acre.  The  common  belief  that  tropical  forests  con¬ 
tain  only  very  hard  woods  must  also  be  dropped,  for  recent  investigations  show  these 
forests  to  be  composed  of  soft  or  medium  hard  woods,  which  are  as  suitable  for  general 
construction  as  the  pines  and  v'arious  conifers  and  hardwoods  of  our  own  forests. 

South  American  forests  may  be  roughly  divided  into  four  more  or  less  distinct 
types,  the  species  composing  each  varying  from  region  to  region,  but  the  general  effect 
of  each  type  from  Colombia  to  .rVrgentina  is  much  the  same.  The  four  principal  types 
have,  for  convenience  of  description,  been  given  the  following  names:  Dry  forests. 
Temperate  forests.  Swamp  forests.  Tropical  rain  forests.  Better  or  more  scientific 
names  can  be  found  and  will  come  from  the  careful  study  now  planned  for  these 
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regions.  Many  minor  yet  distinct  types  must  l)e  passed  over  in  this  general  survey. 
The  conifers  of  northern  Patagonia,  belonging  to  the  Temperate  forests,  and  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  conifers  of  the  transition  zone,  between  Temjjerate  and  Kain  forests,  are  among 
the  most  interesting  of  the  lesser  types. 

In  the  temperate  or  subtropical  regions,  both  at  high  and  low  levels,  there  are 
immense  areas  where  the  rainfall  is  delicient  or  so  unevenly  distributed  throughout 
the  year  as  to  cause  long  periods  of  drouth.  These  areas  are  usually  covered  with  some 
form  of  tree  growth  which  at  its  best  is  a  dense  forest  of  c-omparatively  few  species. 
The  trees  are  short  holed,  round  headed,  often  arnu‘d  with  spines  or  thorns  or  short 
spurlike  branches  and  harsh  or  bristle-pointed  leaves.  The  trees  usually  <lo  not 
exceed  50  feet  in  height,  and  in  many  regions  the  average  is  little  over  25  feet.  The 
commercial  stem  varies  from  10  to  20  feet,  with  diameters  of  12  to  24  inches  common. 
These  forests  grade  into  chaparral  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  into  Tropical  rain 
forests.  Perhaps  the  best-known  representatives  of  this  type  are  the  Quebracho- 
.\lgaroba  forests  of  northern  Argentina.  They  occupy  the  great  semiarid  plain  lying 
between  the  foothills  of  the  -Vndes  and  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  Rivers  and  known  as 
the  Great  Chaco.  Gther  rejwesentatives  of  this  type  are  the  Catinga  forests  of  Brazil 
and  the  coast  forests  of  Colombia  and  N’enezuela  IxAween  Cartagena  and  the  Island  of 
Trinidad. 

This  second  type,  the  Temperate,  is  found  along  the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  where 
elevation  and  moisture,  combined  with  suitable  soils,  make  the  growth  of  a  temperate 
forest  possible.  This  type  is  best  developed  in  Patagonia  and  comes  practically  to 
sea-level  in  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Here  in  the  south  the  trees  are  rather  stunted  and 
deformed  by  the  winds,  but  in  the  mountains  to  the  north  and  along  the  shore  of  the 
Patagonian  lakes  they  reach  a  splendid  development  and  heavy  stands  are  reported . 
These  forests  are  of  Antarctic  beech  and  a  few  conifers.  Three  species  of  the  beech 
would  probably  furnish  90  per  cent  of  the  cut.  Average  stands  are  probably  between 
10,000  and  20,000  feet  per  acre,  not  allowing  for  defects.  The  forests  are  overmature 
and  so  defective  as  to  be  of  little  commercial  value.  The  trees  reach  heights  of  100  to 
125  feet  and  2  to  5  feet  in  diameter.  The  extension  of  this  type  along  the  Andes  from 
Chili  to  Colombia  can  only  be  estimated.  The  great  populations  that  have  for 
thousands  of  years  occupied  this  region  drew  on  these  forests  for  fuel  and  construction 
timber  and  only  second  growth  or  scattered  patches  remain.  These  highland  people 
have  even  worked  down  to  the  edges  of  the  rain  forests  of  the  great  .\mazonian  plain. 

The  Swamp  forests,  the  third  of  the  great  divisions,  may  be  divided  into  two  sub- 
tyjMjs,  the  tro])ical  forests  occupying  the  salt-water  swamjjs  at  the  mouths  of  the  great 
rivers  forming  one  section,  and  the  forests  of  the  fresh-water  swamp  and  bottom  lands 
the  other.  The  tidal  swamp  forests  are  typical  mangrove  areas  like  those  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  and  are  rather  restricted  in  area  and  practically  destroyed. 
The  fresh-water  swamj)  forests  occupy  great  areas  and  i)romis(*  to  be  of  commercial 
importance  in  the  near  future.  The  best-known  representatives  of  this  tyi)e  are  the 
lowland  forests  that  fringe  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  Parana,  and  Magdalena  Rivers. 
These  fori'sts  are  similar  in  character,  though  differing  in  sjx'cies  from  north  to  south. 
Many  closely  related  sj)ecies  are  found  in  all  these  forests  and  only  the  botanist  would 
note  a  difference. 

The  overflowed  areas  along  the  river  are  a  series  of  sandy  or  gravelly  bars,  small 
islands,  sandy  banks,  wet,  oixui  meadows  or  savannas,  shallow  ])onds  and  lakes,  and  a 
network  of  minor  waterways.  They  vary  from  a  few  miles  in  width  to  jK“rhaj)8  a 
hundred  or  more.  At  least  once  a  year  they  are  covered  with  water,  with  the  jwssible 
(!Xcei)tion  of  the  verj'  highest  points.  The  rise  of  the  water  may  be  rapid  or  slow  and 
remain  a  few  hours  or  even  months  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  lakes  and  ponds.  Usually 
the  rise  is  gradual,  the  water  flows  through  the  many  channels,  fills  ponds  and  lakes, 
and  spreads  thence  to  the  forest,  as  in  our  own  bottom  lands.  The  water  then  gratl- 
ually  subsides,  and  only  the  deepest  ponds  and  lakes  and  channels  retain  water  during 
the  drier  period. 
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The  forests  of  this  area  are  verj'  irrej^iilar  in  af^e,  often  ver>'  ojhmi,  and  growth  is 
extremely  rajnd.  Changes  are  so  rajud  in  this  region,  each  freshet  making  new  land 
and  destroying  old,  that  only  fast-growing  siwies  can  obtain  a  footing  over  much  of 
the  area.  The  sjKH'ies  common  in  this  tyjxj  are  in  the  main  soft  wooded,  as  soft  or 
softer  than  our  cottonwood,  basswood,  and  yellow  jK)iilar,  and  many  with  but  little 
color.  They  reach  heights  of  over  100  feet  in  the  best  soils;  probably  00  to  70  feet  is 
an  average,  with  diameters  of  2  to  3  feet  common.  Certain  of  these  si)ecies  retu  h  this 
height  in  10  to  15  years,  and  commercial  diameters  in  much  the  same  time.  The  domi¬ 
nant  stand  for  any  given  region  is  usually  of  a  ver\'  few  species.  In  many  cases  four 
or  five  varieties  of  frees  will  furnish  75  jx'r  cent  or  more  of  the  commercial  fiml)er 
and  the  yield  be  8.000  to  10,000  feet  jKsr  a^-re. 

The  tropical  rain  forest  is  the  most  important  and  the  lea.st  known  of  all  the  types 
of  South  American  forests  and,  though  it  may  seem  parado.xical,  yet  its  timbers  are 
among  the  best  known  tropical  woods.  Mahoganj',  rosewood,  Spanish  ccnlar,  llra/.il 
w(kkI  are  the  products  of  these  fore.sts;  but  as  only  the  (xlges  of  the  great  woodisl  areas 
hav(‘  been  reaclu“d  by  the  lumberman  and  explorers,  and  even  the  Indians  keep  near 
the  waterways,  they  may  be  .said  to  be  practically  unknown. 

This  fore.st  type  in  South  America  is  i)robably  the  large.st  and  most  valuable  body 
of  timber  in  the  world  to-day.  South  America’s  future  and  many  of  the  great  ])rob- 
lems  of  fore.st  ad  mini. strati  on  in  Europe  and  North  America  depend  on  how  this  fore.st 
is  treated.  If  it  is  de.stroyed,  as  the  forests  of  Argentina,  Paraguay,  and  southern 
llrazil  are  being  destnjyetl,  it  will  mean  economic  ruin,  ))robably  also  absolute  phy.si- 
cal  ruin  to  land,  climate,  property,  and  life  on  a  great  part  of  the  southern  continent. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  protect (hI  and  j)roperly  utilizwl.  South  America  becomes 
the  center  of  the  world’s  prosperity  in  the  years  to  come.  The  .saving  of  this  fore.st 
means  al.so  that  Euroj)e  and  North  America  will  have  time  to  repair  their  damagetl 
fore.sts,  to  perfect  their  organization,  .so  as  to  meet  demands  without  de.stroying  the 
capital.  Only  by  obtaining  great  .supplies  from  these  ^'iIgin  forests  of  South  America 
can  this  crucial  time  in  the  great  struggle  for  forest  conservation  be  safely  i)as.sc‘d. 
If,  therefore,  these  forests  are  so  valuable,  can  they  .supply  at  once  the  kind  of  timber 
demanded  or  must  the  world  learn  to  u.se  new  forms  to  suj)ply  its  iuhhIs? 

The  tropical  rain  fore.sts  are  composed  of  timber  i)ractically  like  those  now  in  u.se 
and  in  most  ca.ses  much  better  adaptinl  for  the  uses  to  wliich  they  wi  11  be  j)ut  than  those 
now  supi)lie<l  by  the  American  mill  man.  The  time  will  come  when  we  will  lor)k 
back  with  amusement  to  the  dark  ages  when  we  used  yellow  {une  for  boxes  and  rail¬ 
road  ties  and  rerlwocxl  for  .shingles  and  vineyard  stakes. 

The  woods  of  these  tropical  forests  are  in  the  main  soft  or  of  medium  hardness,  and 
are  suitable  to  replace  jjine  for  construction,  oak  for  finish  and  furniture,  hickory  for 
wheels  and  handles,  and  ash  for  agricultural  implements.  Fnun  the  infinite  variety 
of  these  timbers  we  can  find  one  for  each  indusfry  more  com])letely  suited  t(»  its  needs 
t  han  the  ones  used  to-day.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  logger,  t  hese  forests  are  ideal . 
Heavy  stands  are  found  over  great  areas  on  land  as  level  as  the  soutluirn  pineries. 
Ten  to  twenty  thousand  feet  can  be  cut  to  the  acre.  Uommen-ial  diameters  run  be¬ 
tween  2  and  3  feet,  and  the  clear  lengths  .50  feet  or  more.  The  total  height  of  an  average 
tree  is  well  over  ItKI  feet. 

Navigable  rivers  and  streams  reach  every  part  of  the  forest,  and  short  hauls  to  float¬ 
able  water  will  be  the  rub;.  Mtich  of  tin*  timber  will  float:  but  itis  (piite  ])robabl(‘  that 
it  will  b(-  found  most  i)rofitable  to  construct  complete  wofsl-working  plants  chwi-  to  the 
forest,  dispose  of  low-grade  pnslucts  mjar  at  hand,  and  ship  only  more  or  less  finished 
j)r<Mhicts  to  the  world’s  markets. 

South  America  has  this  most  wonderful  opportunity  of  becoming  the  center  of  the 
world’s  lumber  industry.  If  the  various  governments  will  organize  for<'st  servi<'es, 
train  their  young  men  as  foresters,  the  wealth  of  fhe.se  regions  will  flow  into  their 
treasuries,  ami  not  be  wa.sffsl,  as  they  arc;  to-day. 
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Sculptors  of  the  Americas  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  articles  appearing 
in  the  Spanish  e^lition  of  the  Bulletin  which  give  brief  biographical 
sketches  of  some  of  the  leading  sculptors  in  the  various  countries 
of  Pan  America,  incidentally  embellished  with  reproductions  of 
photographs  of  typical  cxamjdes  of  their  work.  The  first  of  the  series 
ileals  with  Charles  Henry  Niehaus,  of  New  York,  the  English  version 
of  the  article  being  as  follows: 

A  competition  was  recently  held  in  the  United  States  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
memorial  to  Francis  Scott  Key,  the  writer  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  the  national 
hymn  of  that  country.  The  thrilling  circumstances  surrounding  the  composing  of 
this  anthem  is  a  classic  story  in  United  States  history.  Only  two  years  ago,  in  1914, 
the  one  hundredth  anniversaries  of  the  creation  of  the  flag  and  the  writing  of  this 
national  melody  were  celebrated  with  elaborate  ceremonies  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
.Maryland,  where  the  stirring  events  that  inspired  the  hymn  took  place.  The  story, 
briefly  recounted,  is  as  follows:  In  1814,  during  the  British  attack  on  Baltimore, 
Key  sailed  out  to  one  of  the  British  ships  to  secure  the  release  of  a  friend  who  was 
held  prLsoner.  This  was  shortly  before  they  commenced  their  bombardment  of  the 
city.  Instead  of  accomplishing  his  mission  and  returning  at  once,  he  was  detained 
and  obliged  to  remain  until  after  the  attack.  From  his  position  he  could  see  the  flag 
flying  on  Fort  McHenry,  although  it  was  obscured  by  smoke  and  darkness.  Held 
])risoner,  he  spent  an  anxious  ])eriod  of  25  hours  while  shot  and  shell  were  hurled  at 
the  fort.  With  the  breaking  of  dawn  and  the  clearing  away  of  clouds  and  smoke, 
since  the  firing  ceased.  Key  looked  out  toward  the  fort  and  rejoiced  to  find  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  floating  in  the  breezes.  He  drew  forth  from  his  pocket  a  piece  of  paper 
and,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  penned  the  words  which  have  become  a 
jiermanent  treasure. 

To  commemorate  his  memory,  the  Congri'ss  of  the  United  States  has  approjiriated 
870,(KM)  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial,  and  $5,1)00  for  jirizes  and  contingent  expenses, 
'riiirty-four  of  America’s  leading  sculptors  submitted  nuxlels,  and  the  commission  of 
experts  selected  four  to  whom  were  awarded  the  four  jirizes.  Three  other  models 
ri'ceived  honorable  mention. 

Th(‘  winner  of  the  first  prize  was  Charles  Henry  Niehaus,  of  New  A'ork,  and  to  him 
was  awarded  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  memorial  at  Park  Fort  McHenry, 
Baltimore.  The  sculptor’s  conception  of  this  monument  reveals  the  same  genius 
that  has  characterized  his  numerous  other  efforts  which  grace  the  artistic  decorations 
of  other  buildings,  jiarks,  and  jdaces.  A  colossal  ideal  figure,  representing  Francis 
Scott  Key  in  the  act  of  delivering  the  national  air,  is  the  dominating  theme  of  the 
memorial.  His  ]>ortrait  in  relief  adorns  the  front  pedestal  and  the  two  jiylons,  flanking 
the  figure,  commemorate  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  that  period,  while  a  sculptured 
frieze  illustrating  his  achievements  girdles  the  pedestal. 

-Mr.  Niehaus  ranks  with  the  foremost  sculptors  of  .Vmerii'a.  Born  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  he  studied  at  the  school  of  design  in  that  city,  and  was  awardinl  first  prize  in 
drawing  and  modeling.  This  afforded  him  an  oj)])orUinity  fo  go  to  Munich  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  studies  at  the  Koyal  Academy.  He  journeyed  through  Italy,  France,  and 
England,  studying  the  8culj)ture  of  the  t)ld  World,  the  treasures  of  the  Benais-siiico 
j)erio<l,  and  the  remains  of  the  old  (ireek  and  Homan  art.  Heturning  to  his  native 
city  at  about  the  tinu!  of  the  (h‘ath  of  President  (iarlield,  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  two  statues  of  the  deceased  stafe.sman.  One  was  placed  in  that  city 
and  the  otlwr  in  the  rotunda  of  tlu'  Capitol  at  Wa.shington.  .After  some  further  work 
in  the  United  Stat<‘s,  the  sculj)tor  bet(H)k  him.s<>lf  to  Italy,  and  at  Home  established 
a  stmlio  where  he  labon'd  for  love  i>t  tlu*  work.  His  models  won  praise,  and  made 
him  a  fellow  in  the  Tnb'rnal ional  Artistic  .\.s.sociaf ion  of  Home. 


CENTRAL  FIGURE  OF  MEMORIAL  TO  FRANCIS  SCOTT  KEY,  AUTHOR  OF  THE  “STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER,”  TO 
BE  ERECTED  AT  FORT  McHENRY,  BALTIMORE. 

The  model  submitted  by  Charles  N.  Niehaus  was  accepted  by  the  commission,  and  the  sculptor  is  now  encaged  in  the  work  of  construction. 
'I'he  Congress  of  the  Unit^  States  appropriated  170,000  for  this  memorial,  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  three  years  to  complete  the 
work. 


THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  ST.  LOmS-(LOUIS  IX). 

Of  the  1,500  pieces  of  sculpture  exhibited  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  this  in  the  only  one  that  has  been 
retained  for  permanent  exhibition  in  front  of  the  museum  at  St.  Louis. 


ST.VTl'K  0((  i;i’YIX(J  ('KXTKAI-  POSITION  IN  TIIK  IIAIINKMANN  MONUMKNT,  ] 
WASHINGTON,  I).  C. 

Kreolwl  !)>•  tho  h()mfioi)athists  to  the  foiiiiilnr  of  that  sohool  of  medicine.  'I’he  momimeiit  has  an  im- 
posinc  su|>erstructuro  and  emlnxlies  a  tiiimlier  of  decorative  elements.  On  either  side  of  the  central 
arch  are  emidems  in  has-relief,  a  howl  and  .ser|>ent,  the  symlaJs  of  wisdom,  and  a  lam|>  aii<l  h(H)k, 
typical  of  knowled^’c.  In  two  panels  in  either  side  of  the  niche  are  plactf  commemorative  talilets 
representimt  in  has-relief,  in  hronze,  the  fotir  epoch-making  periods  of  Ifahnomann's  life,  viz.,  the 
niirhtiy  vigils  of  the  student,  the  investiKation  of  the  chemist,  tlie  teacher  addressinK  tiis  class  in  tlie 
university,  and  the  surce.ss  of  his  treatment  of  typhus  patients  in  the  hospitai. 


“STORY  OK  OOLD.” 

Two  fell  lire  groups  in  Ui«  srnipturul  work  ropresontiiiK  the  subject.,  “  Mineral  Weiillb.”  In  the  “Story 
of  tiold,”  tvpifyini:  solid  mineralogy,  one  ncnre  is  diitKiiiK  for  ore,  and  another  is  washing  it  in  the 
stream.  'I'liero’is  also  shown  a  iirimitive  crucible  with  a  man  smeltini;  the  precious  treasure.  The 
“Story  of  Idirht,”  siiKtieslive  of  llnid  mmeralu);y,  is  more  subtle  in  its  conception.  .\n  alleitoricai 
female  flKure,  the  (ienins  of  Inspiration,  holds  aloft  her  torch  of  enliKhb'nment .  One  man  is  drilling; 
for  ftas,  another  is  lieside  a  tripod,  and  one  is  biowink  kIuss. 


“STORY  OF  LIGHT. 


“TUK  SCHAPEK." 

A  (ir«ek  athlele  iisiu);  a  striKil.  While  the  sculptor  was  in  Kotne  lie  modeled  a 
numl>er  of  subjects  in  the  anthpie  form.  Though  most  of  them  have  lieeii 
destroyed,  three  remain,  and  The  Scra|>cr  is  one  of  those  that  have  lietui  pre¬ 
server!.  This  statue  has  l)ccn  awarded  a  numlior  of  honors  and  merlals  at 
dilTerent  exhibitions. 


THE  DUILLEK,”  COLOSSAL  HKONZE  FIC.UKK  IN'  THE  OUAKE  MONl’MENT,  TITUS 
VILLE,  I’ENNSA’LVANIA. 


The  Oriller”  is  a  forceful  example  of  the  sculptor’s  work  and  shows  a  maKiiilicently  muscled  fty'ure  with 
uplifted  hammer  in  the  act  of  driving  the  drill  into  the  rock.  It  is  full  of  life  and  viKor,  and  strikin»;ly 
typifies  a  pioneer  of  industry,  the  idea  it  was  intended  to  convey  in  the  erection  of  this  memorial. 


7139G— Bull. 
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He  a{,'ain  returned  to  the  I'nited  States,  and  establishing  himself  in  New  York, 
has  remained  there  ever  since  1885.  From  that  time  on  he  has  done  many  notable 
pieces  of  sctilpture.  In  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington  he  has  two  statues 
in  that  group  of  1(5  which  represent  the  foremost  characters  almost  from  the  beginning 
of  history.  They  are  the  statues  of  Moses,  typifying  the  "Law”  and  Gibbons,  repre¬ 
senting  “History.”  In  the  library  there  are  also  three  door  spandrels  carved  in 
wcKxl  from  designs  conceived  by  him. 

In  the  rotunda  of  the  Cajutol  at  Washington  stand  two  statues  from  each  State  in 
honor  of  two  di.stinguishod  sons.  The  State  of  Ohio  contributed  as  its  statues  (iar- 
lield  and  .Mien.  Hotli  of  these  were  executed  by  Niehaus. 

Another  monument  in  Washington  noteworthy  for  its  beauty  and  expressiveness  is 
that  to  llahtiemann,  the  founder  of  the  lionu'opathic  school  of  mc<licino.  This  was 
erected  by  the  homeoj)al lusts  of  Amerii'a,  and  during  the  rei-ent  convention  of  this 
organization  in  the  past  month,  the  delegates  placed  lloral  tributes  at  the  base  of 
the  statue.  The  model  was  designed  by  Sculptor  N’iehaus  and  was  selected  out  of 
a  gro)ip  of  21  models  representing  sculj)t>iral  concepts  of  America  and  Europe.  The 
statue  of  Hahnemann  is  of  bronze  and  occupies  the  central  point  on  the  stone  plat¬ 
form  which  is  approached  from  the  front  by  four  stei)s  and  at  the  back  of  which  rises 
the  suiMTstructure  which  is  ellij>tical  in  form.  The  treatment  is  Greek  in  spirit  and 
the  details  in  harmony  with  the  eoncei)tion. 

Several  statutes  of  Lincoln  are  included  in  the  .sculptor’s  efforts.  One  of  them, 
.sliown  in  the  illu.stration,  was  executisl  for  placement  in  Muskegon,  Mich.,  a  gift 
from  one  of  its  citizcms.  Another,  similar  in  treatment  but  with  enough  differentia¬ 
tion  to  make  it  distinct  has  been  made  for  the  Muffalo  Historical  Society. 

The  Drake  Monument,  at  Titusville,  I’a..  in  honor  of  t’ol.  Edwin  L.  Drake,  who 
sunk  the  (ir.st  oil-well  in  Pennsylvania  in  lS5!t,  is  another  example  of  Dr.  Xiehaus’s 
skill  and  artistic  comj)o.sitions.  The  nmdeus  of  th(>  dc'sign  is  a  clas.sic  fane  of  simple 
(irecian  type,  approached  by  a  semicircular  sweej)  of  low  steps  and  adorned  witli  four 
Ionic  columns.  It  incloses  a  vaulted  and  arcb(*d  niche  in  which  is  mounted  a  bronze 
heroic-  ligure,  tlie  “  Driller”  symbolizing  the  enc'rgy  of  labor.  The  figure  at  the  ends 
of  the  wings,  (‘xtending  from  c'aeh  aide  of  the  fane,  are  symbolic  rc'prc'.sentations  of 
“.Memory”  and  “Grief.”  The  wings  are  dividc'd  info  six  jcanels  c'acli  one  bc'aring  an 
inscrij>tion  telling  ])arl  of  the  story  of  Mr.  Drake’s  life  and  achievements.  Xo  rc'prc'- 
scMilation  of  Drake  is  to  be  found  on  tlie  monument,  the  idea  being  totypify  his  works 
by  sugge.stive  artistic  ligures  rather  than  to  attemjct  jtortraiture. 

.\t  the  Muffalo  exjxisition  the*  sculptor  contriluitc'd  two  of  the  largc'st  groups  for  the 
Fountain  of  .Nature  the  siibjc'ct  of  his  work  re])resenting  Mineral  Wealth.  One  of  the 
grou])s  embodic.sl  the;  Story  of  (cold,  the-  otlu-r  tlu>  Story  of  Light  as  interpreting, 
re.sjM'ctivcdy,  .soli(l  and  fluid  mineralogy.  In  tin-  Story  of  Gold  the  (Jenius  of  Ojepor- 
t unity  is  .sc-en  calling  through  lier  lingc'rs  to  wakc'ii  the  world  to  its  waiting  possibilities 
and  in  the*  Story  of  Light  the  (ienius  of  Inspiration  is  holding  aloft  a  torch  to  show  the 
.source  of  eidightenment.  About  the.se  jrivotal  female  liguri's  the  sculjctor  has  further 
elal)orat(*d  his  theme  by  male  figures  c-ngaged  in  tlu>  manual  unfolding  of  the  story  of 
gold  and  the  story  of  light,  c-ac  h  one’s  occupations  allowing  the  arti.st  a  wide  range  of 
mu.scular  po.sing  and  vigorous  treatment. 

( tther  works  of  .Mr.  .Niehaus  include  .some  liistoric-al  conceptions  of  (ieorge  Washing¬ 
ton,  ligures  of  ancient  Grc'c'ks,  and  designs  for  doors,  tympanums,  and  jccsliments  for 
Trinity  Church,  New  York,  the  Xew  York  Court  of  .Vppeals,  the  stalehou.se  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  and  other  points. 
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KECKPTION  OF  DK.  BELISARIO  POKHAS  AS  ENVOY  EXTISAOKDINAKY  AM) 
^MINISTER  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PANAMA. 

Oh  Novcinl)or  20,  1916,  Prosidoiit  Wilson  formally  rocoivod  Iho 
no\v(!nvo3'oxtraordinary  and  minislvr  plonipotontiaryof  Panama,  Dr. 
Jiolisario  Porras.  This  distingnishod  fjontloman  coinos  to  the  I'nitod 
States  for  a  second  time  as  his  comitrv’s  diplomatic  rejiresentative. 
Ins  first  incumbenej^of  this  imjiortant  ])ost  having:  been  terminated  bv 
his  election  to  the  highest  oflice  within  the  gift  of  his  jieople,  that  of 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  lie  returns  to  Washington 
after  having  served  his  full  term  as  President  with  marked  ability 
and  distinction.  His  successor  in  the  oflice  of  President  of  Panama, 
mindful  of  the  eminent  services  of  Dr.  Porras  while  on  his  previous 
mission  to  the  United  States,  selecteil  him  to  again  fiU  this  important 
position.  The  minister,  therefore,  returns,  an  ex-President  of  his 
countr}’,  to  the  scenes  of  his  former  diplomatic,  laboi’s,  where  manj^  of 
his  friends  in  the  official,  diplomatic,  and  social  life  of  the  (aipital  of 
the  United  States  join  in  a  heart\'  welcome.  In  jiresenting  his  (cre¬ 
dentials  to  President  Wilson  the  minister  modestly'  alluded  to  his 
former  serydees  in  the  folloyving  terms; 

Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  of  placing  in  yonr  hands  the  original  credentials, 
which  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  addressed  to  you,  investing  me  with 
the  character  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  my  country 
before  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  whose  high  destinies  you  have  been 
directing  for  more  than  three  years  with  exejuisite  tact  and  with  the  highest  spirit  of 
justice. 

Aside  from  the  pleasing  courtesy  wliich  this  appointment  means  to  me,  I  have  rea¬ 
sons  for  believing  that  the  President  of  Panama,  desirous  of  making  more  cordial  each 
day  the  relations  between  our  countries,  had  in  mind  in  naming  me,  the  admiration 
which  1  have  for  your  country,  my  exjierience  and  relations  here  in  a  period  during 
which  I  was  honored  with  the  same  representation,  and,  finally,  the  office  which  I  just 
left  of  President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  in  which  I  was  able  to  familiarize  myself 
with  the  causes,  now  very  much  lessened,  of  conflicts  between  the  rights  of  both 
nations,  and  in  which  on  more  than  one  occasion  1  brought  to  bear  my  spirit  of  concord 
to  make  more  fraternal  and  fruitful  the  common  life  of  the  two  nations,  at  the  iioint 
of  this  continent  in  which  their  interests  are  more  in  contact  ,  exactly  where  the  waves 
of  the  two  great  oceans  meet  and  where  North  and  South  America  clasj)  hands. 

My  hopes  of  success  in  my  mission  are  not  founded  so  much,  nevertheless,  on  the.se 
personal  rpialifications,  as  on  those  which  distinguish  you,  as  you  are  the  prototype 
of  the  cultured  gentleman,  scholar  and  statesman,  with  such  an  attachment  to  the 
})rinciples  of  equity  and  justice  that  nothing  can  shake  them. 

They  are  founded,  finally,  on  the  evident  mutual  advantages  of  the  two  countries, 
a  fact  of  which  a  country  of  such  practical  judgment  as  yours  has  already  taken 
account.  In  the  heart  of  I’anama  the  I'nited  States  have,  in  fact,  their  greatest 
interest.  Perhajis  it  is  there  where  there  is  the  best  guaranty  of  her  prosperity 
and  great  power.  I’anama,  owing,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  United  States  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  its  independence  and  deriving  benefits  from  the  colos.sal  work  which  the 
United  States  have  completed  in  its  territory,  the  Panaman  interests  have  come 
772 
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Tne  picture  shows  part  of  the  military  parade  and  a  section  of  the  crowd  in  the  plaza  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  Pr.  Hipolito  Irigoyen  as  Piesident 
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to  1)0;  in  a  corlain  sonso,  tho  saiiio  as  Ainoricaii  intorosts.  Tho  guaranty  which 
tho  Panama  Canal  gives  to  tho  I'nitod  States  is  our  guaranty  also;  tho  ilofonso  t)f 
this  groat  work  our  dofonso;  tho  power  of  tho  I’nitod  States  there  our  very  oxisteiu'o 
as  a  nation.  'I'his  is  easily  comprohon.sihlo  and  e.xplainahlo.  Tho  further  happino.ss 
of  Panama  depends  upon  your  consideration  and  rt'spect  for  our  smallness.  Every¬ 
thing  points  to  tho  fact  that  tho  friendship  will  be  perpetual  hotwoon  tho  small 
Kopuhlic  of  Panama  and  the  very  great,  jmworful,  and  rich  one  of  the  I'nitod  States. 
That  friendship  having  boon  begun  under  tho  best  auspices,  those  of  tho  incorpora¬ 
tion  in  the-  community  of  nations  of  one  under  the  protection  of  tho  other,  they  art- 
two  nations  which  have  no  cau.so  to  envy  each  other  and  which  never  can  be  rivals. 
Would  that  I  might  be  able,  at  the  termination  of  my  mi,s.sion  here,  to  intint  with 
pride  to  having  contributed  to  this  in  an  effective  manner. 

Receive,  ^Ir.  Pri-sident,  the  mes.sage  of  symjtathy  which  I  bring  to  you  from  the 
Pn-sident  of  my  country.  Receive  also  my  best  wishes,  which  are  all  for  your  per- 
-sonal  welfart-  and  glory,  as  well  as  for  the  jtrosperity  and  glory  of  the  I'nited  States. 

President  Wilson’s  reply  to  the  minister’s  address  was  as  follows; 

Mr.  Mi.vistkk:  1  receive  with  pleasure  from  your  hands  the  letter  of  His  Excellency 
the  Presid(‘nt  of  Panama  accrediting  you  in  the  capacity  of  envoy  extraordinary  and 
mini.st(>r  plenipotentiary  of  that  Rei)ublic  near  the  tioverninent  of  the  I'nited  States. 

Permit  me  to  express  to  you  this  tioverninent 's  sincere  appreciation  of  the  cordial 
and  friendly  message  you  convey  to  it  from  His  Excellency,  and  to  .siiy  that  the  char¬ 
acter  of  tin-  message  is  enhanctHl  by  its  delivery  by  a  gentleman  who  has  occujiiwl  the 
first  ollice  in  tho  gift  of  the  ptniple  of  Panama  and  wluwe  previous  .service  as  minister 
of  Panama  at  this  capital  is  still  held  in  most  agreeable  memory. 

1  note  with  sati.sfaction  your  remark  that  the  intere.sts  of  Panama  have  come  to  l)e. 
in  a  c(*rtain  sen.si-,  the  .same  as  American  interests,  and  1  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  (iovernment  of  Panama  may  rest  a-s-sunnl  that  the  (Jovernment  of  the  I'niteil 
States  will  always  in  any  action  taken,  in  any  suggestion  made  relating  to  your  Rejuib- 
lic,  have  the  community  and  the  identity  of  the  interests  of  the  two  jieoples  in  view, 
not  only  performing  in  letter  and  in  spirit  the  stipulations  of  solemn  treaties  but  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  unwritten  covenants  of  do.-)!*  n-lations  of  friendship  and  com¬ 
mon  intere.st. 

You  may  rely  on  my  efforts,  Mr.  Mini.ster.  to  ai<l  you  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  your  mi.s.sion  and  in  the  jiromotion  of  those  common  interests  of  the  two 
countries  with  the  mo.st  cordial  goinl  will. 

1  thank  you  for  the  gisnl  wi.shes  which  you  offer  on  behalf  of  your  (Jovernment.  as 
well  as  of  your.s(>lf,  for  the  pro.sperity  of  the  .Vmerican  ju-ople,  and  I  tru.st  that  you  will 
«-onvey  in  return  my  most  .sincere  go<Hl  wishes  to  the  President  of  Panama  for  the 
pro.spi-rity  of  the  Panaman  pi-ople,  his  own  wt-lfare  and  the  .succe.ss  of  his  admini.stra- 
tion  of  the  (Jov’ernment  of  the  Repuhlic. 

In  expre.ssing  the.se  sentiments,  1  am  .sun-  that  1  .sj)eak  also  for  the  ju-ople  of  the 
PTiitiHl  State's. 

Permit  me,  also,  Mr.  Mini.ster,  to  wish  you  a  most  jigreeable  term  of  re>newe<l  oflicial 
residence-  in  thise-ity. 


.MA.I.  1*.  (1.  E.\STWI(’K  ADVtK’.VTES  .MAKIN’tS  PANAMA  AN1>  ('OI.OX  FREE 

PORTS. 

Ainoii}'  the  principal  speakers  at  tlie  first  annual  hanepiet  of  the 
.\ssociatinn  of  (’oniinerete  of  Panama,  rectmtiv  {riven  at  the  ('entral 
Motel  in  Panama  (’ity.  was  Maj.  P.  G.  Eastwick,  manaerer  etf  the 
i’anama  liankine;  (b.  In  his  thou{rhtful  aehlress  on  ‘‘Goetperatietn ” 
litis  pretminent  (inanetier  analy/eel  the  eennmere-ial  situation  e»f  the 
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young  Republic  and  outlined  several  excellent  ])lans  looking  to  the 
future  development  of  the  country’s  resources.  Among  other  not¬ 
able  suggestions  was  bis  earnest  ])lea  that  the  cities  of  Panama  and 
Colon  be  made  free  jiorts,  and  in  this  connection  the  following  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  his  address  should  be  of  more  than  passing  interest: 

The  way  to  make  Panama  and  Colon  big  cities  at  the  terminals  of  the  Panama 
('anal,  at  the  central  point  between  North  and  South  America,  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cilic  Oceans,  the  Far  East  and  the  Far  West,  is  to  make  them  free  cities  and  free 
j)orts.  15y  this  I  mean  free  from  import  and  export  duties.  With  free  ports  there 
is  no  reason  why  merchants  and  manufacturers  from  all  over  the  world  should  not 
build  factories  and  warehouses  and  establish  branches  and  agencies  in  the  llepublic 
of  Panama,  which  would  become  a  world’s  center  for  ijuick  distribution,  delivery, 
and  sale.  In  fact,  it  could  be  made  an  immense  world’s  department  store  where 
everything  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  all  nations  could  be  found.  It  could  bwome 
the  greatest  tran.s.shipping  port  in  the  world. 

The  definition  of  a  free  port  is  a  harbor  where  ships  of  all  nations  may  enter  on 
payment  of  a  moderate  toll  and  load  and  unload.  Free  ports  constitute  great  depots 
where  goods  are  stored  without  paying  duty,  and  where  there  is  no  import  or  export 
duty  of  any  kind  on  goods  bought,  sold,  or  con.'»umed.  A  free  port  .stimulates  and 
facilitates  exchange  and  trallic.  The  free  exchange  of  commodities,  on  account  of 
tlnue  Ix'ing  no  duty,  import  or  export,  put  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  near  Porto  ilieo, 
bedonging  to  Denmark  and  about  to  be  acquired  by  the  I'nited  States,  on  the  maj). 
It  is  a  good  example  of  what  no  ex])ort  or  import  duly  will  do  for  a  piKW,  out-of-the- 
way  island.  Nearly  every  .ship  to  the  West  Indies  docks  there  to  trade.  Its  one 
j)ort  carries  large  .stocks  ami  many  vessels  coal  and  trade  there.  If  Panama  does 
not  grasp  the  opportunity,  St.  Thomas  under  American  administration  may  bwome 
an  American  colonial  free  ])ort  for  this  part  of  the  world,  such  as  Hongkong  is  for  the 
Far  East,  and  then  Panama  will  have  overhwked  the  great  oj)portunity  which  it 
now  has. 


KOUEIGN  TRADE  CONVENTION. 

llobt'ft  11.  I’atcbiii,  st'civlnry  «>f  tbo  Nalioiial  Foivigit  Trailo 
('otinttil,  India  House,  I  llaiioxer  StjuaiT,  New  York  ('ity,  has  in¬ 
formed  tbe  Pan  .Vmeriean  Union  of  tbe  elaborate  preparations  tbnt 
tirei  being  made  for  tbe  Fourth  National  Foreign  Trade  (’onvention, 
whieb  is  to  be  held  at  tbe  William  Penn  llottd,  Pittsburgh,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  flanuary  2o,  2(),  27,  1917.  This  is  organized  under  the 
tmspiet's  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Uouneil  and  bids  fair  to  be 
one  of  tbe  most  important  gatherings  of  its  kind  winch  has  ever 
b(‘.en  lield  in  tbe  United  States.  In  view  of  its  bearing  upon  Pan 
American  trade  relations,  there  are  (pioted  bidow  some  extracts 
from  Seeretiiry  Patebin’s  announcement: 

The  Fourth  National  Foreign  Trade  (louvention  will  be  essentially  a  business 
men’s  conference.  ln.st(‘ad  of  a  program  consusting  complebdy  of  prepared  addre.s.ses, 
much  of  llu^  time  will  b<^  reserved  for  ‘‘(iroup  sessions,”  at  which  a  .single  topic  will 
li((  iutiMisively  discuased  by  the  (juestion  and  answer  method  so  succeasful  in  the 
prtfvious  Foreign  Trade  ('onvention  at  Washington,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans. 
.\mong  the  topics  set  for  discu.ssion  are: 

1.  Conditions  in  foreign  markets  after  the  war,  including  the  European  economic 
.alliances,  and  the  measures  necessary  to  safeguard  .\merican  foreign  trade,  as  well 
iis  the  foreign  trade  aspect  of  the  American  tariff  system. 


THE  “ALBERTA”  LEAVIXO  NEW  YORK  FOR  THE  AMAZON  RIVER. 


r»r.  A.  Hamilton  Rice,  the  well-known  American  explorer,  accompanied  hy  his  wife  and  a  party  of  scientists,  left  New  York,  Novemirer  lt>,iyi6,on  the  yacht  Allurtu. 
with  its  spei'ial  scientific  eciuipments,  for  an  extended  expioration  tonr  of  the  Amazon  repion.  Dr.  Rice  proposes  to  make  his  way  to  the  interior  by  the  .Vmazon  and 
Ric  Nepro  to  Santa  Isalx*!,  wlience  he  wiil  proceed  by  steam  laimch  to  the  river  Ouiania,  which  he  hopes  to  trace  to  its  source  by  iisinp  this  speciaily  r-onstructed  laimch 
as  far  as  possible,  and  afterwards  canoes.  In  addition  to  expiorinp  the  (tuiania.  he  holies  to  survey  and  map  the  ('asirptiari',  the  stream  which  connects  the  .\mazon 
and  Orinoco  River  systems,  and  to  investipate  other  hydropraidiical  probiems  of  the  repion.  Tlie  party  accompanyinp  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Rice  includes  I’r.  W .  T.  ('oiincil- 
man,  professor  of  palholopy  at  Harvard  I'niversity;  Dr.  Ernest  Howe,  peolopist;  Fhirl  H.  Church  .of  the'  I'nited  States  Coa,st  and  (leodetic  Survey;  and  John  W.  Swan¬ 
son  .  wireless  expert .  '  ’ 
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2.  CcKiperatioii  in  foreign  trade:  Tlie  necessity  for  the  relief  of  exporters  from  the 
restrictions  of  the  antitrust  laws,  which  now  oblige  them  individually  to  meet  com- 
hinations  of  foreign  rivals  encouraged  hy  foreign  (Jovernments  to  resist  American 
competition,  and  often  to  sell  to  comhination  of  foreign  buyers  e<piipi)ed  to  depress 
the  price  of  American  products. 

Shipi)ing:  Foreign  investment  of  .\merlcan  capital  in  its  relation  to  over-sea 
commerce. 

4.  rrohlems  of  the  smaller  manufacturer:  How  this  cla.ss  of  industries,  producers, 
and  merchants  may  more  effectively  ent«'r  foreign  markets. 

Manyoth(*r  pha.sesof  the  foreign  trade  problem  will  he  on  the  program  now  Iti  cours(‘ 
of  preparation. 


NATIONAI.  SAFETY  COUNCIL  DESIRES  RECIPROCAL  RELATIONS  WITH 
LATIN  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES. 

'Plio  tlirt'ctor  general  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  in  reeei])t  of  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  W.  II.  Cameron,  general  manager,  secretary, 
and  treasurer  of  the  National  Safety  Conncil,  an  organization  whose 
laudable  efforts  in  ])reventing  accidents  in  industrial  establishments 
are  assuming  .such  large  jn-ojiortions  that  it  is  deemed  advisable  to 
make  its  s])here  of  activity  international  in  scope.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  executive  committee  of  the  council  seeks  to  establish  recip¬ 
rocal  relations  with  Latin  American  'countries,  and  it  is  to  be  hojied 
that  ways  and  means  will  be  found  in  all  of  the  countries  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cas  whereby  mutual  cooperation  and  support  may  be  secured. 

The  National  Safety  Council  is  a  noncommercial  body  of  2,000  employers  repre¬ 
senting  the  leading  industries,  steam  and  electric  railroads,  public  utility  companies, 
as, social  ions,  and  individuals.  Its  aim  is  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  the  industries, 
in  puhlu-  ]»laces  and  in  the  homes  through  educational  means,  and  for  the  .small  annual 
dues  a  valuable  weekly  bulletin  and  monthly  publication  service  is  rendennl. 
Several  hundred  safety  exj)erts  give  their  time  and  exj)erience  as  officers  and  com¬ 
mitteemen  without  charge. 

Although  the  council  is  only  3  years  old  it  includes  (it)  members  in  Canada,  several 
in  Australia,  two  in  .Ia])an,  one  in  China,  several  in  Honolulu,  two  in  .Africa,  several  in 
Kngland,  and  the  Chile  copper  mines  in  South  .America. 

Two  thousand  j)ersons  attended  the  annual  congre.ss  of  the  council  at  Detroit  last 
month,  and  suggestions  are  coming  to  us  from  various  (piarlers  to  change  our  name 
from  national  to  international  safety  council. 

'I'he  United  States  has  accomi)lished  more  real  progress  in  preventing  accidents  in 
its  industries  within  the  past  live  years  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Europe 
has  depended  ujxm  the  installation  of  safety  devices  which  statistics  show  will  prevent 
only  25  percent  of  the  accidents.  The  remaining  75  percent  is  an  educational  problem. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  council  would  like  to  establish  reciprocal  relations 
with  the  Latin  American  countries  by  exchanging  experiences,  metho<ls,  and  means 
for  pr(‘venting  accidents.  This  could  be  done  in  part  by  the  exchange  of  publi¬ 
cations,  through  memberships,  the  interchange  of  representatives  at  annual  meetings 
and  cctnferences,  and,  I  believe,  if  the  leading  industries  of  the  two  countries  could 
know  how  eiu-h  other  are  trying  to  save  the  lives  and  limbs  of  its  workmen,  the  study 
together  of  this  common  problem  of  industry  would  create  a  better  understanding 
between  the  employers  of  the  two  countries,  and  fidiill  in  part  the  obje<'t  for  which 
your  union  has  b(‘en  established. 


THE  POST  OFFICE  UUILDING  IN  SANTIAGO,  CHIl.E. 

The  building  is  located  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Plaza  de  Armas,  the  popular  park  near  the  center  of  the  business  section  of  the  city.  In  it  are  installed  the  general 

administration  offices,  the  international  parcels  post  section,  and  other  postal  services. 
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THE  “pax  AMERICAN  ROUND  TABLE”  OF  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Tlie  Bi  lletin’  is  in  receipt  of  an  account  of  the  organization  of  a 
clul)  coinjiosed  of  many  of  the  most  progressive  and  intellectual 
women  of  San  Antonio  who  jiurpose  to  make  a  study  of  the  Latin 
American  Kejiuhlics,  and  to  lend  their  energies  and  influence  toward 
the  ])romotion  of  a  better  understanding  and  more  intimate  relations 
between  the  women  of  the  Lnited  States  and  those  of  the  other 
American  countries.  The  club,  known  as  The  Pan  American  Bound 
Table,  was  inaugurated  at  an  elaborate  luncheon,  during  the  course 
of  which  many  congratulatory  messages  and  exf)ressions  of  cordial 
coo])cration  from  distinguished  statesmen  and  diplomats  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  read.  Among  others,  telegrams  and  letters  were  received 
from  lion.  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States: 
Sr.  Alberto  de  Ijianema  Moreira,  counselor  of  the  Brazilian  Embassy  ; 
Sr.  Don  Ignacio  Calderon,  minister  from  Bolivia;  and  Sr.  Don 
Joarpiin  Mendez,  minister  from  Guatemala. 


TOURIST  CLUB  OF  MINNEAPOLIS  STUDYING  LATIN  AMERICA. 

Among  the  many  prominent  women’s  clubs  in  the  United  States 
now  studying  Latin  America  is  the  Tourist  Club,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  The  Bitlletin  is  in  receijit  of  the  chib’s  very  interesting 
jU'ogram  for  1916-17,  and  desires  to  extend  congratulations  upon 
the  scope  and  character  of  the  course  of  study  outlined.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  and  profitable  meetings  of  the  club  took  place  early 
in  December  when  Mr.  Henry  E.  Ewing,  for  several  years  secretary 
of  the  University  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in  Buenes  Aires, 
aildressed  the  club  on  the  subject  of  “ I’^niversity  and  student  life  in 
Argentina,”  a  theme  which  his  personal  familiarity  with  student 
activities  in  that  Republic  enabled  him  to  handle  in  a  most  pleasing 
and  instructive  manner. 


the  bureau  of  education,  united  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
INTERIOR,  ISSUES  BULLETIN  ON  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  in  receipt  of  BuUetin,  1916,  No.  25, 
])uhlished  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Its  character  and  scojie  are  briefly  outlined  in  the 
following  letter  of  transmittal  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  commissioner 
of  education,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

Sik:  The  program  of  the  sub.section  on  commercial  education  of  the  educational 
section  of  the  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  held  in  Waahinfjton  City  December 
27,  1915,  to  January  8,  1916,  was  so  comprehensive  and  the  papers  of  such  value  that 
I  requested  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  assistant  secretary  general  of  the  congress  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  commercial  education,  to  i)repare  these  papers  for 
publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  This  he  has  done  in  such  a 
way  as  to  preserve  the  best  of  the  substance  of  these  papers  with  as  little  repetition 


AN  ELEVATED  ANDEAN  RAILWAY  STATION. 

Caracoles  is  a  station  of  the  Traiis-Andean  Railway,  al)out  10,3t)o  feet  al)Ove  the  level  of  the  sea.  Immediately  to  the  riitht  and  just  beyond  the  station  may  Ite  seen  the  entrance 
to  the  celebrated  trans-.\ndean  tunnel,  which  is  a  little  less  than  2  miles  long,  part  of  it  lieing  in  -\rgenthia  and  part  in  Chile. 
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as  possible.  Hi'causo  of  the  iiieroasinR  general  interest  in  eominereial  education  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  centers  of  urban  jatpulation,  I  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  manuscript  transmitted  herewith  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  this 
bureau. 
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The  Land  of  the  Golden  Man.  By  Anita  B.  Ferris.  New  York,  Missionary  educa¬ 
tion  movement  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  1010.  x,  125  j).  illus.  maj). 
12°.  Pric(>,  .50  cents. 

Early  Diplomatic  Relations  between  tlu'  United  State's  and  Mexico.  By  William  11. 
.Manniii'j:  .  .  .  ('Phe  Albert  Shaw  lecture's  on  eliplomatie'  history,  iOBl.)  Balti¬ 
more',  tile'  .lohns  Hopkins  Prt'ss,  lOKi.  xi,  400  ji.  8°.  Prie'e,  $2.25. 

South  American  Pilot  .  .  .  Publishe'el  by  the'  Uniteel  States  Hyelro<;raphie'  Otlie'e 
uneler  the  authority  of  the  Se'e'retary  of  the  Navy.  First  e'dition.  Washingteui, 
1010.  2  veils.  8°.  Prie'e,  !t0  e'cnts  e'ae'h. 

Vol.  1.  East  e'oast,  from  the'  Orinoe'ei  River  tei  the  Plata  River. 

Vol.  2.  Southern  part,  from  the  Plata  River  em  the  e'ast  coast  to  Corceivado  Gulf 
on  the  west  e'oast,  anel  includin<r  Magellan  Strait,  the  Falkland  Islands, 
anel  islanels  to  the  seuitlu'ast,  anel  Antare'tie'  Senith  Amerie'a. 

\dl.  2.  West  e  eiast  from  Corcovaelei  Gulf  tei  Panama,  ine  lueling  off-lying  islanels. 

The  Collection  of  Osteological  Material  from  Machu  Picchu.  By  Ge'orge  F.  Eaton, 
I'urator  of  eisteology  in  the  IVabenly  Muse'um,  A’ale  University  .  .  .  (Memeiirs 
of  the  Conne'e  tie  ut  Ae  ademy  of  .\rts  anel  Se  ience's,  Yeil.  5.)  New  Haven,  Ceinn., 
1010.  !t0  ]).  illus.  20  jilati's.  tables,  fold.  map.  4°.  Prie'e,  $5. 

The  American  Fertilizer  Hand  Book.  The  stanelard  re'fe're'iice  boeik  and  eliree  tory 
of  the  e'ommi're'ial  fe'rtilize'i'  industry  anel  allie'el  traeh's.  The  buyer’s  guiele  of  thei 
tneeh';  wlu're'  to  obtain  |)lant  e'epiipment,  raw  materials,  anel  expert  servie'c  re'- 
epiire'el  in  the'  fe'i'tilize'r  inelustrv  .  .  .  Philaelelphia,  Ware  Brets.  Co.,  lOKi. 
[:{!tS]  ]).  4°.  Prie'e,  $1. 

Proceedings  of  Fifth  National  Conference.  Anu'riean  Soe  ie'ty  for  .luelicial  St'tth'- 
me'iit  of  International  Disinite's.  He'e'e'inbe'r  20-20,  1015.  Washington,  I).  C. 
Eelited  by  .lames  Breiwn  Seeitt.  Baltimore',  Williams  Wilkins  Co.,  lOlti.  x, 
127  p.  8°.  Gratis. 

Report  on  Trade  and  Tariffs  in  Brazil,  I'ruguay,  Arge'iitina,  Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Peru 
[by  the  Unite'el  States]  I'Vele'ral  Trade  Ce)mmi.ssie)n.  Washington,  Government 
Printing  Oftie'e',  BMti.  240]).  8°.  Prie'e,  20  e'ents. 

Markets  for  Machinery  and  Machine  Tools  in  Peru,  Beilivia,  anel  Chile,  by  J.  A.  Ma.ssel. 
(Spe'cial  Agents  Se'rie's,  Nee.  118,  Burt'au  eif  FeiiX'ign  anel  Deemestic  Ceemmert'e, 
De'partme'iit  of  Commerce.)  Washingtem,  Government  Printing  Glhce,  1010. 
88  j).  8°.  Price,  10  c'ents. 

Lumber  Markets  of  the  West  and  North  Coasts  of  South  America.  By  Roger  E.  Sim¬ 
mons.  (Spe'cial  Agents  Series,  No.  117,  Burenru  ed  Feireign  and  Domestic  Com- 
me're'C',  llepartment  of  Ceimmere'e.)  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1010.  140  p.  8°.  Price,  25  cents. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Nations  aeleipted  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Inb'rnational  Law.  By  Francisco  Jose  Urrutia,  former  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  in  Colombia.  New  A'ork,  “Las  Novedades”  [printer],  1010. 

08  p.  8°. 

Hacia  el  Iguazu.  Cataratas  y  ruinas.  Descripc'iones  y  apuntt's.  Por  Emilio  B. 
Morales.  Buenos  Aires,  Talleres  .lacobo  Peuser.  1014.  110  j).  illus.  12°. 
[A  guide  book,  giving  full  details  of  a  trij)  to,  and  description  of,  the  Iguazu 
Falls.] 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  DECEMBER  15,  1916.' 


“  Aljjiirrobin,”  a  new  Argentine  dye  material. . . 
I’roiKjsed  reform  of  Argentine  monetary  system. 


ing  customs-entry  declarations. 


ExiKjrtation  laws  of  .State  of  I’arana .  !Sei)t 

Collce  market .  Sept 

Crop  prosi)ects  in  State  of  Kio  de  Janeiro .  Sept 

t  ipportunity  for  American  capital . do 

Commerce  of  Santos,  January  to  .August,  1915  and  l . .  .do 
1916,  compared.  _  _  _  ! 


Cotton  culture  in  Hahia . 

Uice  factories  in  State  of  Bahia. 

udontological  Congress . 

tiood  Roads  Congress  in  Brazil. 

Financial  loan . 

Paper  situation . 


tktmmerce  of  Brazil  during  first  9  months,  1912-16 _ 

Interstate  telephone  system  to  lie  established . 

Federation  of  Cooperative  Associations  of  Rural  Credit 
of  Pernambuco. 

Market  for  .\merican  cement . 


effects. 

brstomhonse  rctii 
inontlLs  of  1916. 
Ihilean  commerce 
month-s  of  1916. 


1916. 

Sejit. 

;  2s 

\\  .  Henry  Rolicrtson,  consul_'geneial, 
Buenos  .\  ires. 

Oct. 

3 

1  Do. 

Oct. 

16 

1  \\  m.  Dawson,  Jr.,  consul,  Rosario. 

Oct. 

Ik 

'  t\ .  Henry  Roliertson,  consul  general, 
Buenos  Aires. 

Oct. 

27 

Do. 

.“^pt. 

S 

Carl  F'.  Deickman,  consul,  .Santos. 

i^pt. 

10 

Robert  C.  Reiser,  vice  consul,  Sao 
Paulo. 

Sept. 

2.5 

Alfred  1...  M.  (lottschalk,  consul  jjen- 
eral,  Kio  de  Janeiro. 

Sept. 

27 

'  Do. 

...(to. 

I  Carl  F.  Deickman,  consul,  Santos. 

...do. 

Do. 

.Sept. 

28 

!  Alfred  L.  M.  Cottsclialk,  consul  gon- 
1  eral,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Oct. 

1  Do. 

. .  .do . 

Do. 

,Oct. 

io 

t  J>0. 

...do. 

Do. 

Oct. 

is 

I  A.  T.  Haeberle,  consul,  I’ernambuco. 

Oct. 

21 

1  Alfred  L.  M.  ( iottschalk,  consul  gen- 
i  eral,  Rio  do  Janeiro. 

Oct. 

23 

1  Do. 

Oct. 

24 

1  Do. 

Oct. 

25 

j  .\.  T.  Haelierle,  consul,  Peniambtico. 

Nov. 

3 

1  Alfred  D.  M.  fiottschalk,  consul  gen- 
j  eral,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Sept. 

26 

1...I.  Kecna,  consul  general,  Valparaiso. 

Oct. 

19 

Do. 

Oct. 

23 

Do. 

Nov. 

H 

Do. 

Sept. 

20 

Claude  K.  Ciiyaut,  vice  consul,  Barraii- 
ipiilla. 

Sept . 

28 

Do. 

Oct, 

12 

Do. 

. .  .do. 

Do. 

Oct. 

14 

Do. 

. .  .do. 

Do. 

Oct, 

2ti 

Do. 

Oct. 

27 

Do. 

Nov. 

Do. 

Oct. 

17 

Samuel  T.  laic,  consul,  San  Jose. 

Nov. 

'  1 

Alticrl  B.  Pullen,  vice  consul.  Port 
Dimon. 

Nov. 

11 

Benjamin  F.  Clinse,  consul,  .San  Jose. 

. .  .(Jo  . 

Do. 

Nov. 

2f) 

Alticrt  B.  Pullen,  vice  consul.  Port 
I/lmon. 

Nov. 

25  : 

Benjamin  F.  (tha.se,  consul,  San  Jose. 

Coffee  exijortation  from  Costa  Rica  for  ten  years .  Nov.  25  :  Benjamin  F.  (thasc,  eon.siil,  San  Jose. 

*  Tills  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  I  lie  rc|)orts  made  l>y  the  consular  oflieers  in  l.iitiii  America, 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pun  American  Union  as  likely  to  lie  of  .service  to  this  organizat  ion. 
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SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 


Keports  received  up  to  December  15, 1916 — Coiitimied. 


way  in^westcrn  rroviiire. 


DOMINICAN  RKPUIll.IC. 

])<'cIariMl  exports  from  Santo  Doiniiigo  to  fiiitcd 
States,  (jiiartcr  ended  Sept.  ;t(l,  Ktlli. 

Const riietion  of  road.s . 

Itanana  exports . 


•Material  for  new  cnstomhoiisi'  at  Santo  ]'oinini;o _ 


.VdyantaRe  of  coa.stwise  trade  Riven  foreiRii  .ship> 
I/iniited  market  for  eanned  fruits . 


Itoininiean  tobacco  crop . 

EClAIlOR. 


Water  hydrant  system  for  protection  aRuinsl  fire  in 
lialiahoyo. 

IJecord  shipment  of  cacao . 

I’uhlic  works  at  Guano . 

Establishment  of  a  tulx'rciilosis  sanitarium . 

I’liblic  Works  Commission  for  Machala . 

Establishment  of  a  custom  jury  in  Ecuador . 

Construction  of  new  railway  Ix’tween  Chone  and 
Quito. 

.\mendments  to  the  salt  monopoly  law . 

Itailroail  from  Quito  to  Esmeraldas . 

Installation  of  electric  jdaiit  at  Azorucs . 

tiiiayaqiiil  market  conditions  for  NovciiiImt . 


C.VATKMAI.A. 

Railway  improvements . 


Eine  marble  ileposils . 

Revival  of  EeasI  of  Minerva. 
I’afx'r  trade  in  Guatemala... 


Monetary  sysleni  and  banks. 
Allantida  Department . 


Shipments  of  oil  for  .SeplemlK'r,  lilbi. . . 
New  customs  tarilT  of  Mexico  (in  part ). 


New  pier  at  Crist  obal-Colon . 

New  iiort  in  Province  of  Colon . 

Canal  Iratllc  for  first  two  years . 

EITort  to  make  Colon  a  free  port . 

Steamship  service  Ix'tween  New  ^■ork  and  Saliiia 
Cruz. 

Motion  picture  shows  in  Colon . 

Data  relative  toihe  needs  of  Government,  business, 
and  nliicational  opportunities  as  preparation  for 
foreipn  servitx'. 

Sale  of  jewelry  in  San  Bias  District  rcRulated . 

Csc  of  certain  slot  machines  iH-rmitted  in  I’atiania. . 


PK.RV. 

SelliiiR  price  of  opium  in  Peru. 


1  udiistrial  statistics . 

Laws  ami  roRulations  Rm  erninR  I  be  operat  ions  of  for- 
eiRu  insurance  in  Peru. 

Peruvian  transport  to  ply  iH'tweeii  Callao  and  New 
^’ork  in  carRo  trade. 


Tax  on  advert isiiiR . 

7130(1  lltill.O  1(1  -  ,S 


Date. 

Author. 

Oct.  27 

Henry  M.  Wolcott,  vice  consul,  11a- 
baria. 

Nov.  3 

Do. 

Nov. 

Do. 

Nov.  7 

R.  M.  Itartleman,  consul,  CicnfucRos. 

Nov.  17 

Henry  M.  Wolcott,  vice  consul,  Ha- 
bana. 

Oct .  20 

Carl  M.  .1.  Von  Zielinske,  vice  consul, 
Santo  DomiiiRO. 

Oct.  2.-> 

Do. 

Nov.  1 

Frank  .\ndcrson  Henrv,  consul,  Puerto 
Plata. 

Nov.  3 

Carl  M.  .1.  Von  /iciinske,  vice  consul, 
Santo  Domingo. 

Xov.  5 

Do. 

Nov.  7 

Frank  .tuderson  Henry,  consul,  Puerto 
Plata. 

Nov.  13 

Do. 

Oct.  14 

James  II.  Uath,  vkv  consul,  tluaya 
(tnil. 

Oct.  27 

Do. 

Oot.  M 

Do. 

. .  .do . 

Do. 

Nov.  1 

Do. 

Nov.  t> 

Do. 

. .  -do . 

Do. 

Nov.  7 

Do. 

Nov.  10 

Do. 

..do . 

Do. 

.Nov.  II 

Do. 

Del.  27 

Samuel  C.  Real,  consul,  Gualeniala 
Citv. 

Nov,  r» 

Do. 

..do . 

Do. 

Nov.  1 1 

Do. 

Oct.  2.'. 

E.  M.  Lawton,  constd.  Tegucigalpa. 

( h'l .  2i» 

Francis  .1.  Dyer,  consul,  Ceiba. 

Oct.  It 

Claud  I.  Daw.sou,  consul.  Tainpico. 

Oct.  to 

Win.  W.  Canada,  consul,  \  era  Cruz. 

Nov.  IS 

Do. 

Sept.  2S 

Julius  D.  Dreher,  consul.  Colon 

.Sept.  :«) 

Do. 

Oct.  13 

Do. 

Oct.  ir» 

Do. 

Oct.  28 

Do. 

Nov.  2 

Do. 

Nov.  0 

Do. 

Nov.  11 

A.  G.  Snvder,  consul  general,  Panama- 

.Nov.  1(1 

Do. 

Oct.  2 

William  W.  Handley,  consul  general. 
Callao-I.inia. 

Oct.  t 

Do. 

Oct.  21 

Do. 

Oct .  20 

Do. 

Sept.  Ri 

John  C.  Terry,  vie*'  consul.  Montevideo. 

Plans  and  preparations  for  celebrating;  in  January,  1017,  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  tlie  CKOSSIXCir  OF  THE  ANDES  by  San  Martin  are  almost 
completed.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  erecting  several 
monuments  to  patriots  who  participated  in  the  event  and  for  the 
creation  of  commemorative  tablets  and  medals.  Students  from 
colleges  of  the  Republic  and  oflicials  from  tlie  Covornment  dej)art- 
ments,  especially  from  the  departments  of  war  and  jnddic  instruc¬ 
tion,  will  take  active  ])art  in  the  celebrations. — ^ — The  President  has 
sent  to  ('ongress  a  project  of  law  providing  for  the  removal  of  imjioid 

and  inspection  duties  on  ground  YERBAMATE. - According  to  La 

Nacion,  to  make  uj)  for  the  shortage  in  Argentina’s  SUHAR  PRO¬ 
DUCTION  and  to  lower  the  j)rice  of  sugar,  there  wiU  be  a  further 
e.xtension  of  the  e.vecutive  decree  of  May  Jl,  1910,  prohibiting  the 
e.xportation  of  sugar  and  authorizing  the  importation,  free  of  duty, 

of  certain  (plant it ies  of  raw  and  refined  sugar. - The  commit t(‘e 

appointed  by  the  (lovemnnuit  to  secure  suitable  lands  on  which  to 
build  HOMES  FOR  WORKINOMEN  has  recently  ac(|uired  large 
tracts  of  land  in  outlying  districts  of  Bmmos  Aires  and  work  will  soon 
b(*gin  <'xtensiv(‘lv  in  constructing  these  moderately  jiriced  dwell¬ 
ings. - The  Argentine  Rural  Society  lu'ld  its  EXPOSITION  OF 

MILCH  COWS  on  the  grounds  at  Palermo,  November  2-9,  191(i.  The 
number  and  class  of  (*ntries  made  it  one  of  the  best  shows  of  its  kind 
ever  lu'ld  in  the  country.  The  railroads  gave  practically  one  round- 
trip  rate  for  transportation  charges.  The  cows  were  milked  twice 
per  day  and  the  milk  sold  for  10  centavos  per  liter. - At  the  EXPO¬ 

SITION  OF  SCHOOL  MUSEIAIS  recently  held  at  La  Plata, 
e.xhibits  were  made  from  every  section  of  the  Province  of  Buenos 
Air(‘s  and  the  best  exhibits  were  selected  to  form  permanently  the 
great  school  mus(*um  of  the  Province.  Other  provinces  of  theRepublic 
will  soon  follow  this  initiative.— — The  PresideiP  has  recommended 
to  Congress  important  reforms  in  the  laws  on  (HJASTWISE  NAVl- 
OATION,  with  a  view  to  develojung  national  as  well  as  international 
commerce. — —According  to  the  official  report  of  the  ministry  of 
public,  works,  the  traffic  handled  by  the  RAHjWAYS  OF  THE 
STATh]  increased  from  38,500,829  tons  in  1914  to  35,803,877  tons  in 
1915;  proceeds  from  114,742,038  pesos  in  1914  to  124,018,000  pesos  in 
1915;  expenses  from  78,831 ,242  pesos  in  1914  to  80,002,000  pesos  in  191 5; 
gains  from  35,91 1,390  pesos  in  1914  to  43,950,000  pesos  in  1915.  Ar¬ 
gentina  ranki'd  first  in  Latin  America,  third  among  the  nations  of  the 
American  Continent,  and  eighth  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the 
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number  of  miles  of  railway  in  0])cration.  Besides  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  various  jiarts  of  the  railway  system  of  Argentina 
authorized  by  recent  executive  decrees,  work  is  at  present  progressing 
favorably  on  the  following  national  lines  under  construction:  Chaco 
and  Patagonian  lines;  Milagro  to  San  Luis  in  the  Province  of  San 

Luis;  San  Juan  to  Jachal;  Aimogasta  to  Aminga. - A  report 

recently  received  by  the  department  of  agriculture  from  an  expert 
on  ALFALFA  growing  in  Kio  Negro  refers  to  the  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  present  sowings  there  and  the  greatly  extended  area 
under  cultivation. - Dr.  Frank  M.  Chapman,  curator  of  the  ornitho¬ 

logical  department  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York, 
who  has  been  traveling  in  South  America  making  special  studies  of  its 
FAI’NA,  recently  lectured  before  the  Ornithological  Societyof  the  Plate 
and  tlie  Argentine  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  elected 

a  corresponding  member. - The  sixth  PHILATELIC  CONCrUESS 

recently  held  in  Buenos  Aires  ])roke  all  records  for  attendance  and 
interesting  exhibits.  Prizes  and  medals  were  awarded  on  15  classes  of 
stamp  collections  exhibited,  the  grand  prize,  known  as  the  “Visitor’s 
cup, ’’going  to  Dr.  Ernesto  ^farco  del  Pont  on  his  sjiecialized  collec¬ 
tions  of  Argentina,  Buenos  Aires,  Cordoba,  and  Corrientes,  and  his 

general  collection  of  all  countries. - Three  sections  of  the  IHO 

NECrKO  IRUIGATION  WOKKS  have  been  completed  and  are 
ready  for  the  irrigation  of  35,000  hectares.  These  works  when  eom- 
pleted  will  irrigate  SO, 000  hectares  in  tlie  Bio  Negro  Valley,  some  of 
tlie  l)est  land  in  tlie  Itepiddic.  Tlie  project  now  under  way  ranks 

third  in  importance  among  such  undertakings  in  the  entire  world. - 

During  the  year  1015,  52,324  passengers  from  abroad  ])assed  through 
the  Buenos  Aires  customhouse,  ]iaying  duties  aggregating 07,300  pesos 
on  their  personal  effects.  Duties  collected  on  INTERNATIONAL 
PAHCELS  POST  increased  from  354,220  pesos  in  thefirst  eight  months 
of  1015  to  ()()1,3()0  pesos  in  the  corresponding  eight  months’ jieriod  of 

101(). - According  to  recent  reports  received  by  the  departmentol 

agriculture  of  the  Argentine  Government  from  its  correspondents 
located  throughout  the  country,  the  present  (mndition  of  the  wheat, 
llax,  barley,  and  oats  crops  for  the  farm  year  1016-17  is  most  satis¬ 
factory,  due  to  seasonable  rains  both  at  time  of  planting  and  since 
So  far  all  ('ROP  lYlRECASTS  show  improvements  over  the  preceding 

year. - 'Plie  total  amount  of  INTERNAL  REVENUE  collected  by 

the  Government  during  the  year  1015  amounted  to  63,412.013 
pesos,  as  compared  with  53,028,225  pesos  collected  in  1014.  Al| 
of  the  common  articles  of  consum])tion  showed  increased  revenues 

for  1015  over  1014. - Tl\e  FRElGH'r  TRAFFIG  of  the  port  of 

Buenos  Aires  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1016  was  as  follows: 
Imports,  224,765  carloads  with  2,148,105  metric  tons  of  freight, 
besides  1,406  carloads  of  liv^e  stock;  exports,  76.052  carloads'Jwith 
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301,925  metric  tons  of  freight.  The  principal  products  reshipped 
abroad  were,  in  metric  tons:  Maize,  624,731;  wheat,  467,354;  lin¬ 
seed,  117,108;  oats,  52,831. - A  PROniBITION  LEAGUE  has 

been  formed  in  the  national  capital  to  secure  laws  restricting  the 
sale,  manufacture,  and  introduction  from  abroad  of  spirituous 

li(}uors. - The  secretary  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Breeders’ 

Association  visited  Argentina  in  the  fall  of  1915  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  since  for  the  sale  and  exchange  between  the  two 

countries  of  PURE-BRED  CATTLE. - BUSINESS  FAILURES 

during  the  month  of  September,  1916,  showed  a  considerable  decrease 
in  respect  to  total  liabilities  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 

month  in  1915. - According  to  La  Prensa,  the  municipal  authorities 

of  Buenos  Aires  have  allowed  the  company  supplying  GAS  to  the 

city  an  increase  in  price  of  3  centavos  per  cubic  meter. - The  Italo- 

Argentine  Electrical  (’o.  have  recently  completed  and  put  into 
full  operation  their  powerful  ELECTRICAL  SHOPS  in  Buenos 

Aires. - The  new  PACKING  HOUSE  on  the  Rio  Grande  River  in 

the  Territory  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  will  bo  completed  and  officially 
inaugurated  by  January  1,  1917.  It  will  give  employment  to  more 

than  200  workmen. - According  to  information  given  out  by  the 

director  general  of  statistics,  total  EXPORTS  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  191 6  were  5,404,049  tons,  valued  at  303,167,562  pesos  gold,as 
compared  with  7,398,649  tons,  valued  at  384,733,349  jiesos  gold,  in  the 
corr(*sponding  period  of  1915.  As  compared  with  first  eight  months 
of  1915,  exports  showing  an  increase  were:  Frozen  beef,  15.8  per  cent; 
frozen  mutton,  57.6;  goat  hides,  41;  salted  ox  hides,  12.7;  oats,  20; 
(juehracho  extract,  11.8.  Exjiorts  showing  a  decrease  were:  Sheep 
jielts,  38.3  per  cent;  dried  ox  hides,  40.4;  barley,  39.7;  linseed,  31; 
maize,  39.7;  wheat,  32.5;  bran,  85.8. 


The  NEW  JiADIO  STATION  on  the  heights  of  Viacha  near  La  Paz 
has  been  completed,  and  on  October  20  the  first  radio  message  between 
the  Bolivian  cajiital  and  Lima,  Peru,  was  received  in  the  latter  city. 
Several  messages  were  exchanged  between  the  two  cities,  and  the 
I  opening  of  this  modern  method  of  communication  will  greatly  facili- 

■  tate  official  and  commercial  interchange.  By  the  aid  of  the  Lima-La 

!  Paz  service  the  Peruvian  caj)ital  may  talk  with  Asuncion,  the  caj)ital 

’  of  Paraguay,  the  latter  having  been  recently  linked  with  La  Paz  by 

wireless  towers.  Bolivia  now  has  seven  stations.  •  A  NEW 
DAILY  PAPER  has  made  its  a})pearance  in  Oruro  under  the  name 
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of  Los  Andes.  The  director  of  the  journal  is  Federico  Kenjel,  who  is 
said  to  be  well  qualified  for  the  post.  El  Imparcial  of  the  same  city  de¬ 
votes  half  a  column  to  the  new  enterprise  in  its  issue  of  October  5. - - 

THE  NATIONAL  CONGRESS  convened  in  extra  session  in  La  Paz 
on  October  19  to  consider  a  number  of  important  matters  jiressing 
for  attention  and  which  could  not  he  tliscussed  during  the  ordinary 

session  recently  closed. - El  Tiempo  of  La  Paz,  under  date  of 

October  19  briefly  reviews  BOLIVIAN  PROGRESS.  Among  other 
things  it  states  that  the  electrical  railway  from  La  Paz  into  the 
Yungas  region  will  be  completed  in  about  three  years;  and  that  the 
railway  ])etween  Oruro  and  Cochabamba,  now  constructed  almost  to 

tile  vicinity  of  the  latter  city,  will  be  finished  by  July,  1917. - In 

November  the  Government  started  CONSTRLTTION  WORK  on  the 
proposed  railway  between  Potosi  and  Sucre,  and  it  was  gratifying  to 
the  officials  and  to  those  in  charge  of  the  work  to  note  the  degree  of 
coojieration  that  is  evinced  on  the  part  of  landowners  through  whose 
properties  the  new  road  will  be  built.  At  the  present  time  automobile 

trucks  are  in  use  in  handling  the  tratlic  between  the  two  cities. - La 

Patria,  of  Potosi,  recently  published  a  hst  of  the  22  Presidents  that 
have  ruled  Bolivia  since  the  country  achieved  its  independence  in 
1825.  Each  President  was  noted  for  certain  characteristics  or  impor¬ 
tant  works  inaugurated  during  his  otlicial  term.  President  Montes  is 
termed  “EL  GRAN  PRESIDENTE,”  and  on  his  recent  tifty-lifth 
birthday  it  was  sliown  that  he  had  spent  36  years  in  the  service  of  his 

country  or  closely  associated  with  its  progress. - Bolivian  COPPER 

S'rATISTICS  recently  coinjiiled  show  the  gradual  increase  of  copper 
exportation  and  other  interesting  data.  In  1911  there  were  shipped 
to  foreign  countries  2,950  metric  tons  of  barilla  copper;  the  following 
year  the  amount  increased  to  4,707  metric  tons;  and  in  1915  the 
amount  giv'en  is  5,867  tons.  El  Diario  of  La  Paz  under  date  of  Sep¬ 
tember  29  contains  details  of  copjier  and  other  mineral  production 
of  Bolivia.  —  Otlicials  in  charge  of  the  customhouse  at  del  Norte 
(northern  Bolivia)  have  advised  otlicials  in  La  Paz  of  the  recent  ship¬ 
ment  of  1 ,790  quintales  (about  101  ])Ounds  equal  1  quintale)of  SUGAR 
ilestined  for  domestic  consum))tion  in  the  capital  city.  With  the 
c.om)>letion  of  the  electric  railway  into  the  Yungas  region  the  sugar 
production  in  Bolivia  is  likely  to  be  given  a  new  impetus. — —In  the 
House  of  Deputies  a  hill  was  presented  asking  authority  for  the 
prefec.tura  of  the  Department  of  Potosi  to  contract  a  LOAN  for 
building  an  automobile  highway  from  Uncia  to  Machacamarca.  'Phe 
hill  names  50,000  bolivianos  (a  boliviano  is  equivalent  to  about  40 
cents  United  States  money),  and  the  work  is  pro})osetl  to  begin  early  in 
1917. —  Dr.  Alexandro  Trigo,  a  member  of  the  National  Congress 
from  Tarija,  has  jiresented  for  discussion  a  bill  relative  to  the  con¬ 
traction  of  a  loan  of  2.50,000  bolivianos  for  the  building  of  an  AUTO- 
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MOBILE  HIGHWAY  from  Tarija  to  Villazon. — —Several  Bolivian 
automob ilists  recently  made  the  journey  from  LA  PAZ  TO  THE 
PORT  OF  GUAQUI  on  Lake  Titicaca  in  live  hours,  or  at  the  rate  of 
about  12  miles  per  hour.  Considering  the  gradual  climb  for  60  miles 
and  the  fact  that  in  various  places  the  road  was  in  bad  or  even  impass¬ 
able  condition  for  automobiles,  the  trip  was  a  jironounced  success 
and  may  lead  to  highway  imjirovement  between  the  city  ami  the  port. 


On  September  15,  the  sieaniQi^IligMavd  Ilartis  cleared  from  the 
port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  a  cargo  of  2,()()3  metric  tons  of^FKOZEN 
MEAT.  Cattle  to  the  number  of  10, ISO  were  killed  for  this  shij  nient. 
iVn  additional  300  tons  was  taken  on  board  at  Santos,  making  a  total 
of  2,903  metric  tons,  the  largest  single  cargo  of  frozen  meat  ever 
shipped  from  Brazil.  The  export  of  meat  from  Brazil  lias  increased 
from  2,646  metric  tons,  valued  at  1,826  contos  jiaper  (conto  pa])er= 
about  §250  V.  S.  currency),  for  the  first' eight  months  of  1915  to 
19,714  metric  tons,  valued  at  15,634  contos,  for  the  corresponding 

period  in  1916. - The  total  value  of  EXPORTS  of  the  State  of  Alinas 

Geraes  for  the  j'ear  1915  amounted  to  220, 000  contos,  of  which  sum 
75,200  contos,  or  34  per  cent  of  its  total,  was  for  meat  alone.  The 
cattle  industry  is  to  Minas  Geraes  what  coffee  is  to  Sao  Paido,  ridiber 
to  Amazonas,  sugar  to  Pernambuco,  and  cacao  to  Bahia,  which  wState 

produced  one-third  of  the  world’s  cacao  in  1915. - The  culture  of 

TOBACCO  has  greatly  increased  in  the  State  of  Rio  whose  lowlands 
are  especially  adapted  to  the  best  Habana  varieties,  and  the  recent 
harvests  have  netted  good  jirofits  to  growers.  The  State  has  reduced 
the  exjiort  tax  on  tobacco  and  is  encouraging  in  every  way  its  culti¬ 
vation. - As  a  result  of  tlie  last  sugar  cane  harvests,  the  State  of 

Pernambuco  produced  a  total  of  1,170,700  bags  of  75  kilos  each  in 
1916  against  1,910,500  bags  in  1915.  Drought  was  tlie  cause  of  the 
shortage  in  the  Sl’GAR  output. — —Tlie  total  amount  of  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  collected  by  the  Government  during  the  year  1915 
amounted  to  67,776  contos,  being  6,286  contos  more  than  was  esti¬ 
mated  in  the  budget  and  an  increase  over  1914  of  15,448  contos.- - 

On  September  1,  the  Portuguese  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  addressed  a  cable  to  the  lYesident  of  the  Reimblic  of  Portu¬ 
gal  and  other  jniblic  officials,  urging  tlie  immediate  establishment  of  a 

Portuguese  LINE  OF  STEAMERS  betwi'en  Brazil  and  Portugal. - 

The  total  number  of  pujiils  enrolled  in  the  SCHOOHS  of  the  State  of 
Santa  Catharina  increased  from  11,000  in  1909  to  29,686  in  1915. - 
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Tlie  city  of  Sao  Paulo  has  made  arrangements  for  contracting  a  LOAN 
througli  New  York  hankers  of  $5,500, 000  to  be  expended  in  refunding 

outstanding  obligations  and  in  certain  municipal  improvements. - 

Tlie  BOrNDAKY  DISPLTE  between  the  States  of  Parana  and  Santa 
Catharina  has  been  settled  satisfactorily  to  both  States  and  the  limits 

fixed  as  suggested  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. - According 

to  the  Revista  Commercial  do  Para,  to  maintain  uniformity  in  making 
out  consular  invoices  of  shipments  of  BRAZIL  NL^TS  to  the  Ignited 
States,  112  pounds  will  be  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  a  hectoliter 
of  nuts. - Plans  are  shortly  to  be  submitted  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 

ment  for  the  construction  of  an  AUTOMOBILE  ROAD  between  the 
Federal  District  and  the  city  of  Petroj)olis  on  which  a  regular  auto¬ 
mobile  service  will  be  maintained  as  soon  as  constructed. — —Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Commercio  do  Parana,  the  BRIDGE  over  the  Parana- 
panema  River,  binding  together  the  States  of  Parana  and  Sao  Paulo, 
will  soon  be  completed. — — Ra])id  development  has  taken  place  in 
the  exportation  of  BEANS  from  Brazil,  the  exports  increasing  from 
224,  1)21  kilos,  valued  at  SI  contos,  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1915  to 
4,0()4,350  kilos,  valued  at  1,402  contos,  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1010.  ■  The  total  FOREIGN  COMNIERCE  of  the  j)ort  of  Santos 
for  the  first  eight  months  of  1910,  according  to  data  furnished  by  the 
department  of  agriculture  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  was  408,788 
contos  ])aper,  made  up  of  imports  to  the  value  of  138,085  contos  and 
exports  of  270,703  contos.  The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  1915  amounted  to  350,865  contos,  of  which 
sum  96,014  contos  represented  imports  and  254,851  contos  exports. 
There  was,  therefore,  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1916  an  increase  in 
inqiorts  of  42,071  contos  and  an  increase  in  exports  of  15,852  contos, 
or  a  net  gain  in  the  first  eight  months’  foreign  trade  of  57,923  contos. 
Raw  cotton,  iron,  steel,  machinery,  chemicals,  and  leather  were  some 
of  the  products  that  showed  an  increase  over  the  imjiorts  for  the  1915 
period,  while  all  of  tlie  exports  increased  in  value  over  the  1915 
period.  Tlie  number  of  vessels  entering  the  port  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  1916  was  821,  of  1,744,861  tons,  compared  with  915 

vessels,  of  2,024,811  tons,  in  1915. - According  to  official  statistics, 

the  year  1915  was  the  most  prosjierous  on  record  for  Brazilian 
STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES.  In  the  oversea  export  trade  alone  the 
freight  receipts  increased  from  1,720  contos  paper  in  1914  to  11,137 

contos  in  1915. - Among  the  important  changes  effected  by  the  new 

Brazilian  CIVIL  CODE,  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  January 
5,  1916,  and  which  will  go  into  effect  on  January  1,  1917,  are  new 
provisions  for  property  rights,  mining  rights,  domicile  and  homesteail 
rights,  marriage,  divorce,  and  rights  of  women,  which  are  especially 
protected  and  safeguarded. 
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Congress  lias  recently  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  exjienditure  of 
1 ,000, 000  pesos  gold  in  repairing  VESSELS  of  tlie  national  navy. 
The  amount  exjieiided  will  he  taken  from  the  revenues  made  hy  these 
shi])s  on  commercial  voyages. —  Tlie  ('hilean  Government  has 
appointed  Dr.  Enrique  Gonzales  to  visit  the  Ihiited  States  and  study 
the  methods  emp!ov(*d  hy  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel  of  the  Kockefeller  Insti¬ 
tute  of  New  York  in  GRAFTING  INTO  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

jiarts  lost  through  accident  or  ojieration. - On  October  9,  the 

minister  of  jmhlic  instruction  jiresided  at  an  evening  entertainment 
given  in  the  University  of  Chile,  at  Valjiaraiso,  hy  the  English  depart- 
nu'iit,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Educational  Association  of 
University  Extension,  in  honor  of  the  CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION 
and  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  university  students  wlio  intend 

entering  universities  in  tlie  I'nited  Stales  in  the  year  1917. - 

Octoher  12,  COLUMBUS  DAY,  was  celebrated  throughout  the 
Republic  with  imjiressive  ceremonies.  In  the  large  cities,  games, 
floral  parades,  banquets,  and  literar}'  programs  were  part  of  the 

manifestations  in  honor  of  the  day. - A  mechanic  livmg  in  Valdivia 

has  invented  a  FOLDING  METALLIC'  LADDER  which  takes  u]) 
little  room.  It  has  aspring  mechanism  and  can  he  hung  from  any 
supjiort  and  folded  up  again  very  quickly.  It  is  especially  service¬ 
able  in  case  of  fire  on  account  of  which  its  inventor  has  called  it  the 
■•lih“-saving  ladder.”  -  The  Chilean  jiress  announces  that  some 
jirospectors  of  Iquique  have  recently  discovered  in  the  desert  situated 
hetwei'ii  the  Departments  of  Taltal  and  Copiapo  extensive  deposits 
of  MAGNETIC'  IRCIN,  samjiles  of  which  on  being  analyzed  and 
t«*st(*d  in  the  best  laboratories  (»f  Chanaral  gave  an  average  of  70  pi'r 
cent  ])ure  metal.  The  newly  discovered  deposits  are  near  the  coast 
and  the  railway  lines  of  Atacama  and  tlie  Province  of  Antofagasta, 
in  the  Ihqiartment  of  Taltal.  The  municijiality  of  Valparaiso  has 
ajijiroved  the  plans  and  (!stimat(‘s  of  expenditure  for  theconstniction  o{ 
a  STADIUM  in  l^laya  Ancha  Ihirk  hy  lli<^  Anlialcoliolic  Leagm^.  Tlu' 
total  cost  of  tlie  work  is  eslimalial  at  1 ,1  .'ll ,()()()  pi'sos.  A  ri'cent 
executive  decree  creates  a  COMMITTEE  OF  ENGINEERS  and 
technical  experts  and  jirovides  for  a  school  of  advanced  studii's  in 
engineering.  The  Arica-La  Paz  Jiailway  C'o.  has  Ix'gun  work  on 
the  construction  of  the  ARIC'A  PIER  to  ri^lieve  the  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  ])re>isure  for  more  handling sjiace,  due  to  the  greatly  increasing 
national  and  foreign  commerce.  A  BOARD  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
I.NSTRUCH'ICIN  has  been  creati'd  in  Santiago  with  full  ])owers  of 
supervisimi  oviir  institutions  of  technical  instruction  under  the 
7!t2 
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inhiistry  of  iinlustry  and  public  works.  According  to  official  data, 
on  September  30,  1016,  there  were  still  in  circulation  16,485,000  pesos 
in  12  PENCE  PILLS,  rejilaced  in  accordance  with  law  2654  of  Ma}* 

11,  1912. - Sr.  Eduardo  lleyraud  has  obtained  a  concession  from 

the  National  Government  to  construct  and  exploit  an  ELECTRIC 
R.VILWAY  between  Santiago  and  Renca.  Tlie  gauge  will  be  1 
meter  and  the  length  ajiproximately  8  kilometers.  On  October  3, 
1016,  the  branch  of  the  NATIONAL  Cri'Y  BANK  of  New  York  was 
opened  in  Valparaiso.  Tlie  new  bank  will  coniine  its  attentions  for 
the  present  to  jiromoting  commercial  relations  between  (Idle  and  the 
I'nited  States.-  A  decree  has  been  issued  specifying  new  con¬ 
ditions  for  tlie  construction  of  PRIVATE  RAILWAYS  in  view  of 
J'ecent  concessions  by  the  State,  and  also  modif3'ing  certain  laws 
gov(‘rning  those  at  jiresent  existing.  -  The  Argentine  Government 
lias  had  a  BRONZE  'PABLET  placed  on  the  tomb  of  ex-President 
Don  Pedro  Montt  in  the  cemetery’  of  Santiago,  with  the  following 
inscription:  “The  people  and  Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
dedicate  this  remembrance  to  the  memor}’  of  Don  Pedro  Montt, 
illustrious  statesman,  who  as  President  of  the  Republic  of  Chile,  not 
only  visited  Argentina  but  took  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  glorious 
ccntenaiy  of  1910.” —  The  Diario  Ilustrado  of  Santiago  announces 
that  the  Government  has  decided  to  ask  for  proposals  for  placing  an 
IN'PERNAL  LOAN  of  5,00(),0()()  pesos  gold  in  TreasurjAionds,  as  part 

of  the  20,000,000  pesos  loan  recently  authorized  bj'  (kuigress. - The 

MCSEUM  of  AntlHopolog^'  and  American  Ethnology  of  Santiago 
was  opened  to  the  public  at  the  end  of  September.  Six  bu'ge  halls 
were  filled  with  exhibits,  among  which  were  the  collections  made  b^' 
Dr.  Don  Aureliano  Oyarziia  and  other  eminent  etlmologists.  Tlie 
Inca  and  jire-Inca  periods  and  carlj’  civilization  of  Tiahuanacu  were 
ri'presented  by  especially  noteworthy  exhibits. - The  manage¬ 

ments  of  most  of  the  railwaj's  have  decided  to  use  WOOD  AS  A  Fl'EL 
instead  of  coal,  and  man^'  trials  alreadj’  made  have  given  most  satis¬ 
factory'  residts.  One  of  the  first  trials  was  made  on  a  freight  train 
between  Puerto  Montt  and  Osonm.  'Pbe  engines  ]ndled  H)  cars,  were 
fed  only  with  wood,  and  arrived  at  their  destination  on  schetlule 
time.  A  great  imjiulse  has  been  given  to  the  exploitation  of  forests, 
especiallv'  along  the  railways  and  coast.  A  chemical  company  of 
Valparaiso  has  recently  establislied  in  the  town  of  Calera  a  liU'ge 
PAC'Pt  )R  Y  for  the  manufac  t  ure  of  medicinal  and  chemical  jirejuu'at  ions, 
and  its  jirodiicts  will  soon  be  on  tlie  national  market.  Preliminary 
steps  have  been  taken  by  Felipe  Blanco  Viel,  who  was  prominently 
connected  with  the  successful  iiuluslrial  exposition  recently'  held  in 
Santiago  de  Chile,  looking  to  the  holding  of  a  PAN  AMERICAN 
EXl’OSITION  in  ValpiU'aiso  in  1918.  According  to  jirtvss  reports 
the  President  of  the  Re])ubli(^  and  the  boards  of  trade  of  Santiago  and 
Valparaiso  favoi’  the  plan. 


A  recent  law  of  the  National  Congress  authorizes  the  executive 
power  to  have  constructed,  either  directly  or  by  contract,  CUSTOM- 
llOl’SE  BUILDINGS  at  Barranquilla  in  accordance  with  general 

jdans  prepared  for  that  purpose. - A  hill  has  been  introduced  into 

the  National  Congress  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  production 
of  certain  agricultural  EXPOKT  PKODUCTS,  by  encouraging 
private  persons  and  agricultural  companies^  to  plant  coffee,  cacao, 
rubber,  perennial  cotton,  and  coconut  palm  tre('s  in  quantities  excec'd- 
ing  5,()(K)  and  hj*  offering  a  hount}’  of  20  cents  on  each  of  such  trees 
brought  to  a  l)earing  condition,  in  excess  of  5,000,  payment  of  th(‘ 
bounty  to  he  made,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law, 

after  the  harvesting  of  the  first  crop.- - Sr.  Luis  Martinez  Delgado, 

of  Bogota,  has  informed  the  Monthly  Bi  lletin  that  the  next 
CONGRESS  OF  STUDENTS  of  the  Kepuldic  of  Colombia  will  hold 
its  inaugural  session  in  the  national  capital  on  March  6,  1917.  The 
members  of  tlu*  organizing  and  convoking  board  t)f  this  congress  ar(“ 
as  follows:  Tulio  Rubiano,  Luis  Martinez  Delgado,  and  Gonzalo 

Perez. - It  has  been  ofiicially  announced  that  the  bases  of  a 

TREATY  OF  FRIENDSHIP  AND  COMMERCE  between  Colombia 
and  \'enezuela,  which  will  solve  the  former  differences  between  the 

two  countries,  have  been  agreed  upon. - In  1915  there  w('re  4,200 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  in  operation  in  the  Republic  with  an  enroll- 

m(‘nt  of  298,541  pupils. - A  new  COMMERCIAL  PUBLICATION 

entitled  “Review  of  the  Board  of  Trade”  is  being  published  in 

Barranquilla. - The  Government  of  the  department  of  Antioquia 

has  reduced  the  MINTAGP]  ON  GOLD  COIN  from  0.01  to  0.005 
p(“r  cent.  -  -According  to  data  compiled  by  the  customs  oflice  at 
Barranquilla,  the  Government  of  Colombia  remitted  to  London  in 
1915  for  account  of  the  FOREIGN  DEBT,  £282,000.  The  customs 
administrator  has  been  instructed  by  the  Government  to  contimu' 
these  remittances  without  interruption.  -  It  is  estimated  that  the 
MONETARY  ('IRCUHVTION  of  Colombia  is  about  S25,000,000,  or 
.84..50  per  capita.  The  annual  gold  coinage  of  the  country  is  about 
85,000,000.  -  -The  municipality  of  Medellin  announces  that  the 
first  series  of  MUNICIPAL  BONDS  issued  recently  to  obtain  funds 
to  construct  an  aqueduct  in  that  city,  have  been  dispos(>d  of.  'I'he 
minister  of  the  treasury  of  the  Gf)vernment  of  Colombia  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  BUDGET  bill  into  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  of  the 
Colon)bian  Congress  showing  th(!  estimat'd  rec(“ipts  and  (‘xpenditun^s 
for  th(!  fiscal  year  1917,  in  which  tlie  rec(4pts  are  given  as  814,720,000, 
gold,  and  the  expen<lifures,  81 0,354, .387.  AftcT  the  consideration  of 
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the  budget  by  congress  and  its  adoption  by  that  body  either  in  its 
original  or  amended  form,  the  bill  will  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic  for  approval. 


According  to  data  published  by  La  Informacion,  of  San  Jose,  the 
C'ONSUMPTION  OF  CATTLE  in  Costa  Rica  in  1896  was  18,100  head 
of  imported  cattle  and  16,111  head  of  native  cattle;  in  1907,  12,828 
im])()rted  and^2r),273  native;  in  1914,  11,037  imported  and  34,413 
native;  and  in  1915,  10,256  foreign  and  39,855  native.  During  the 
fimt  three  months  of  1916  there  were  12,795  head  of  cattle  slaugh¬ 
tered  in  the  Republic,  and  it  is  estimated  the  total  of  slaiightered 
cattle  will  reach  51,000  head  during  the  year  1916.  'llie  greatly 
increased  consumi)tion  of  native  cattle  is  stimulating  the  ownem  of 
ranches  and  farms  to  engage  in  the  raising  of  stock  on  a  larger 

scale. - The  Agricultural  Industrial  Association  of  Limon  is 

trying  to  make  arrangements  with  the  Lmited  Fruit  Co.  whereby 
the  private  TELEPHONE  LINES  of  the  company  between  Limon 
and  San  Jose  may  be  used  for  public  service,  and  it  is  expected  that 
an  agreement  will  shortly  be  effected.-  -  The  Imparcial  of  San  Jose 
announces  that  Sr.  Hector  Esquivel  Deliot  has  entered  a  claim  for 
a  MANGANESE  MINE  situated  near  Santa  Rosa,  Province  of  Guana- 
caste,  and  Sr.  Simon  Navarro  a  claim  for  rich  gold-bearing  veins  in 
Jamaica  Canyon,  Canton  do  Tarrazu.  llio  exploitation  of  these 
mines  will  begin  immediately  upon  the  issuance  of  titles  of  ownership 

by  the  National  Government. - The  Government  has  aiithorized 

Sres.  Felix  Wiss  and  Francisco  GutiiVrez  to  utilize  the  waters  of  the 
Aguas  Zarcas  River  for  developing  a  7()0-horsopower  ELECrRICAL 
PHVNT  to  furnish  electricity  to  the  city  of  Limon.  A  period  of  two 
years  is  granted  for  the  installation  of  the  ])lant  and  other  necessary 

works. - The  department  of  fomento  has  recently  published  some 

important  ])ampldets  on  the  development  of  AGRICULTliRE  in  the 
Ro])ublic  along  new  lines  and  on  the  advisabilitj'  of  establishing  a 

department  of  agricidtiu’e. - (\irtain  leading  agricadturists  of  the 

country  have  taken  preliminary  steps  for  the  formation  of  an  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  ASSOCLVITON  whoso  aims  will  bo  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  agriculture  in  all  its  branches.  It  is  })roposed  to  do 
away  with  tho  middlemaii  and  to  deliver  the  products  direct  to  the 
consumer,  regulating  the  prices  and  adjusting  them  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  remain  fixed  and  not  liable  to  fluctuate.  It  is  the  ]>ur- 
pose  of  the  new  association  to  buy  land  in  tho  vicinity  of  the  Federal 
ca])ital  or  at  a  convenient  ship])ing  point,  on  which  to  raise  all  the 
agricultural  products  needed  by  tbe  capital,  t<>  be  sui)plied  direct  to 
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the  consumer  at  reasonable  prices. - The  Government  of  Costa 

Kica  sent  representatives  to  the  international  FARM  CONGRESS, 
held  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  October  19-21,  1916.  The  object  of  this 
congress  was  to  encourage  better  and  more  scientific  methods  in 
cidtivation,  especially  in  regions  where  irregular  rainfall  occurs,  and 
to  teach  new  methods  for  the  preservation  of  moisture  by  scientifii^ 

means. - To  encourage  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  matters  of 

science,  literature,  philosophy,  and  art,  a  STUDENT’S  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  has  been  organized  in  San  Jose.  The  society  will  hold  regidar 

])uhlic  meetings  at  which  important  papers  will  be  read. - The  new 

York  &  Cuban  Mail  Steamship  Co.  established  on  Se])toml)cr  30  last 
a  new  freight  and  passenger  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  between  New 
York  and  the  Pacific  ports  of  Costa  Ri(*a,  Nicaragua,  Honduras, 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Mexico  by  the  direct  route  through 
the  Panama  Canal.  The  Jalisco  was  the  fii*st  ship  of  this  line  to 
pass  through  the  canal,  and  there  will  be  a  ship  every  21  days  in 
this  service,  the  next  one  being  ihc Mexico  II.  These  two  steamers 
are  each  of  5,000  tons  and  were  constructed  a  year  ago  with  every 
modern  convenience  and  the  latest  improvements  in  naval  construc¬ 
tion.  The  first  has  a  capacity  for  55  first-class  passengers  and  the 
second  for  75.  The  ward  Line  has  also  recently  established  a  new 
service  between  New  York  and  the  Pacific  ports  of  Central  America 
Its  steamers  will  leave  New  York  the  15th  and  30th  of  each  month 
and  will  touch  at  Habana,  Progreso,  Puerto  Mexico,  and  Colon  on 
the  Atlantic  side,  and  Panama,  Puntarenas,  Acajutla,  and  San  Jose 
de  Guatemala  on  the  Pacific,  ending  the  voyage  at  Salina  Cruz, 

and  returning  by  the  same  ports  as  on  the  outgoing  trip. - Sr.  Don 

Ernesto  Martin,  consul  general  of  Costa  Rica  at  Paris,  has  been 
named  LEGAL  ADVISOR  of  the  legations  of  Costa  Rica  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Belgium,  Spain,  France,  Great  Britain,  Netherlands,  and 
before  the  Holy  See.— —COLUMBUS  DAY,  October  12,  was  cele¬ 
brated  throughout  the  country  with  impressive  ceremonies.  Last 
year  was  the  first  time  the  day  was  generally  observed  in  Costa 

Rica. - Congress  has  voted  the  sum  of  100  colons  weekly  for  repair 

of  the  HIGHWAY  from  Cartago  to  the  Federal  capital. - The 

municipality  of  San  Mateo  has  called  for  public  ])ids  on  the  new 
MARKET  which  is  soon  to  be  built  there. 


The  BUDGET  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  submitted  to 
the  National  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  1917-18,  provides  for  the 
construction  of  the  following  works:  New  construction  in  Bayamo 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  May  18,  1914,  $575,576;  construction 
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of  a  section  of  tramway  from  Los  Palacios  to  connect  with  the  central 
highway,  $25,000;  construction  of  a  highway  from  Managua  to  San¬ 
tiago  de  Las  Vegas,  $55,000;  construction  of  a  wagon  road  from 
Santo  Domingo  to  Sietecito,  $50,000;  completion  of  the  wagon  road 
between  Jiguani  and  Baire,  $40,000;  construction  of  the  national 
capitol,  $500,000;  erection  of  monument  to  Gen.  Mfiximo  Gomez, 
$100,000;  construction  of  the  palace  of  justice  in  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
$100,000;  construction  of  provincial  institute  and  educational  oflices 
in  Matanzas,  $75,000;  construction  of  palace  of  jiistice  in  Santa  Clara, 
$150,000;  construction  of  the  Roque  Canal,  $500,000;  reconstruction 
in  Victoria  de  las  Tunas  Park,  $5,000;  continuation  of  the  Gibara 
a(|ueduct,  $40,000;  sewering  of  Pinar  del  Kio,  $100,000;  Trinidad 
and  (\\silda  waterworks,  $125,000;  ])aving  and  draining  of  Manzanillo, 
$50,000;  ])aving  and  street  repair  at  Ca maguey,  $80,000,  and  for  the 
electric  light  company,  $12,000,  or  a  total  in  round  numbers,  of 
$2,872,900.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  budget  provides  for  road 
construction,  repair  of  streets,  etc.,  in  the  six  provinces  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  to  the  amoimt  of  $3,669,890. - According  to  press  reports  an 

OIL  PROSPECT  SHAFT  sunk  by  the  Natural  Gas  &  Petroleum  Co. 
of  Ilabana  to  a  depth  of  700  feet,  gave  a  daily  flow  of  800,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas.  In  another  shaft  in  the  vicinity,  bored  to  a  depth  of 

1 ,100  feet,  petroleum  was  encountered  below  the  1,000-foot  level. - 

To  accommodate  the  tourist  trade  and  increased  passenger  and  freight 
traflic  to  tlie  island,  which  is  always  heavy  during  the  winter  months 
and  which  ])romises  to  be  exce[)lionally  large  during  the  coming 
season,  the  Occidental  Peninsular  Steamship  Co.  of  Ilabana  has 
])laccd  in  operation  two  FERRYBOATS,  the  Henry  M.  Flagler  and 
the  Joseph  R.  Parrott,  to  be  used  in  a  daily  service  between  Habana 
and  Key  West.  Freight  cars  run  aboard  these  ferries  and  are  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  terminal  points  for  unloading  or  for  shipment  to  final 
destination.  The  Joseph  R.  Parrott  is  a  vessel  of  2,406  gross  and 
1,114  net  tons,  while  the  Henry  M.  Flagler  has  2,669  gross  and  878 
net  tons.  The  former  vessel  uses  oil-burning  engines  and  has  a  capac¬ 
ity  for  32  cars.  The  maiden  trip  of  this  vessel  from  Key  West  to 

Habana  was  made  on  November  4  last. - The  PLAZA  HOTEL  in 

the  city  of  Habana  has  employed  R.  G.  Elbert,  an  American  hotel 
man  formerly  connected  with  the  McAlpin  Hotel,  New  York,  as  its 
manager.  The  hotel  prosposes  to  especially  cater  to  the  tourist  trade 
during  the  coming  winter. - A  large  number  of  contractors,  engi¬ 

neers,  and  architects,  representative  of  the  building  trades  in  Habana, 
have  agreed  to  establish  an  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY  for  labor  employed 

by  them. - llie  Isle  of  Pines  PUBLICITY  LEAGUE,  organized  to 

advertise  that  part  of  the  Cuban  Republic  as  a  tourist  resort  and  citrus 
fruit  producing  country,  proposes  to  make  a  1,500-foot  motion  picture 
film,  showing  the  chief  places  of  interest  on  the  island,  for  use  in  the 
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United  States.—  - — The  Northeastern  Railway  Co.  of  Cuba,  wliich  was 
orfianized  in  Aj)ril,  1916,  has  planned  to  build  a  RAILWAY  which 
will  pass  through  some  of  the  great  sugar  centrals  of  the  country,  such 
as  Cicrardo,  San  Joaquin,  and  Nueva  Era,  and  penetrate  the  copper¬ 
mining  region  of  the  Republic.  Jose  Marina  Aguirre  is  president  and 
Dr.  Alberto  Jardines  y  Navarrete,  secretary  of  the  company. 


The  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  of  the  National  Congress, 
which  met  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  on  September  29  last, 
elect(*d  as  its  chairman  or  speaker.  Congressman  Furcy  Castelhinos; 
as  its  vice  chairmen  or  speakers.  Congressmen  Rafael  C.  Castellanos 
and  Leonte  Vasquez,  and  as  its  secretaries,  Emilio  A.  Morel  and  Jinin 
Tomas  Mejia.  The  house  has  also  chosen  Octavio  Landolfi,  archivist, 

and  Jose  Maria  Calero,  assistant  archivist. - Among  the  Dominican 

students  abroad  who  have  SCHOLARSHIPS  from  the  Government, 
thefoUowingarestudyingin  the  United  States;  Mario  Antonio  Acevedo, 
Manuel  Mota,  and  Jose  Ramon  Rojas  Isamhert,  who  are,  respec¬ 
tively,  taking  courses  in  civil  engineering  at  the  Rensselear  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  the  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind., 

and  the  Brooklvn  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklvn,  N.  Y. - The 

new  WHARF  AND  CUSTOMHOUSE  at  Puert(^  Plata,  which  are 
expected  to  he  completed  and  r(*ady  for  use  witliin  tlie  next  12 
months,  are  to  cost  about  $220,000.  The  plans  provide  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  warehouse  along  the  water  front,  tin*  dredging  of  tin* 
bay  so  that  v<*ssels  can  load  and  unload  at  the  wliarf,  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  railway  alongside  the  warehouse.  In  1915  the  imj)orts 
into  the  Dominican  Republic  through  the  port  of  Puerto  Plata  were 
valued  at  .$1,880,224,  as  compared  with  $1,293,832  in  1914.  The 
exports  from  this  port  in  1915  amounted  to  $2,051,137,  as  comj)ared 
with  $1,342,110  in  1914.  In  1915  the  principal  articles  exported  from 
Puerto  Plata  consisted  of  cacao,  valued  at  $924,113,  leaf  tobacco, 
invoiced  at  $649,900,  and  coffee,  valued  at  $145,357.  This  j)ort  is  the 
second  in  importance  in  the  Republic,  and  the  principal  port  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  island.  According  to  pn'ss  reports  tlui 
Dominican  Government  has  authorized  t  he  owtiers  of  sugar  plantations 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  to  bring  into  the  Republic  5,000 
AGRICULTURAL  LABORERS  to  assist  in  liurv(‘sting  the  crops. 
These  laborers  an;  import e<l  principally  from  Jamaica  and  tin*  Danish 
West  Indies.  -  Th(!  BAR.VHONA  CO.,  an  American  corporation 
organizcal  under  tlic  laws  of  the  State;  of  N(;w  York  and  owners  of 
large  tracts  (*f  laml  in  tin*  Pntvince  of  Barahona,  has  been  authorized 
by  the*  exeeaitive  pf)wer  to  (;stablish  definitely  its  <lomieil(‘  within  the; 
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territory  of  the  Kepuhlie  in  neeordanec  with  the  provisions  of  artiele 

13  of  the  civil  code. - La  Nacion  (the  Nation),  a  weekly  newspaper 

l)uhlished  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  contains  in  its  issue  of  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  1916,  the  by-laws  of  the  COLOMBIAN  ACADEMY, 
recently  founded  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo.  The  work  of  the 
academy  is  divided  into  a  section  of  history  and  geography,  a  section 
of  foreign  relations  and  social  and  j)olitical  sciences,  and  a  seetion  of 

line  arts,  pliilosophy,  and  letters. - Jose  del  Monte,  a  Dominican 

citizen,  has  been  authorized  l)y  the  Dominican  Government  to  develoj) 
gold  aiid  other  MINES  recently  discovered  by  him  in  the  Province 

of  Seybo. - The  OHicial  Gazette  of  October  11,  1916,  eontains  a 

decree  ])ermitting  foreign  ships,  when  authorized  by  the  ])roper 
customs  authorities,  to  temporarily  engage  in  the  COASTWISE 
TRADE  of  the  Republic  witli  the  object  of  relieving  any  shortage 

of  domestic  vessels  which  may  occur. - The  ^lacoris  Sugar  Co.,  a 

corporation  organized  under  tlie  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware  and 
wliich  owns  a  SUGAR  PLANTATION  in  the  Province  of  Seybo, 
with  its  principal  oHice  in  the  city  of  San  Pedro  deMaeoris,  has  estal)- 
lished  its  domicile  in  the  Republic  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  article  13  of  the  civil  code. 
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\  rec{'nt  decree  of  President  A.  Ibupierizo  Moreno  suspends  the  au¬ 
thority  given  the  administrators  of  customhouses  in  the  Province  of 
Manabi  to  receive  promissory  notes,  jjayabfe  in  six  months,  from  ex- 
])orters  of  VEGET.VBLE  IVORY  for  the  duties  on  exj)orts  of  this 
])i()ducl.  and  requiring  on  and  after  October  1.  1916.  the  ]uiyment  of 
said  duties  in  cash.-- — Accordii\g  to  El  GI(*bo  (the  Globe),  a  daily 
n('wspa])er  ])id)lishe<l  in  Bahia  do  (^iraquez,  the  Natitmal  (\mgress 
whicli  adjourned  in  Oct(*ber,  1916,  enacted  a  law  ju’oviding  for  the 
raising  of  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  RAILWAY  from  (’hone  to 
(^uito,  which  is  the  Tinconstructed  ])art  of  the  French  concession 
known  as  the  Bahia  de  (’ara<piez  to  (Juito  Railway,  which  ct>vei‘s  a 
distance  of  alxmt  3.50  kilometers  (217..")  miles).  'Phe  French  company 
according  to  ])ress  re|)orts,  owing  to  the  linancial  stringency  bn)ught 
about  by  the  Euro])ean  war,  was  \mable  to  continue  the  work,  and  it 
tlierefore  became  necessary  for  the  Government  of  Ecuador  to  take 
the  matter  in  hand.  'Hus  is  a  0.7r)-mel(‘r  gauge  road.  The  ]>art  al¬ 
ready  built  runs  from  Bahia  de  Uaracpiez  to  Glione,  a  ilistance  »»f  SO 
kilometers  (19.7  miles),  and  was  opene<l  to  trallic  in  1912.  'Hie  ]>art 
of  the  road  built  by  the  French  is  rejtorted  to  be  in  bad  condition,  and 
the  National  Government  has  umlertaken  to  reconstruct  same  and  to 
materially  lengthen  or  eliminate  some  of  the  sharj)  curves  of  the  line. 
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A  retaining  wall  is  also  being  built  near  the  station  at  Bahia  de  Cara- 
quez  to  protect  the  railway  from  damage  by  heavy  seas  and  the 
tides.— — ^Tlie  consul  of  Ecuador  in  San  Francisco  has  taken  steps  to 
obtain  from  Luther  Burbank  a  considerable  quantity  of  SPINELESS 

CACTUS  for  planting  in  the  Province  of  Manabi. - Tlie  House  of 

Bejiresentatives  of  the  National  Congress  has  approved  bills  providing 
funds  for  the  installation  of  an  electric  LIGHT  AND  POWEJi 

PLANT  in  Guano,  and  for  the  sewering  and  paving  of  Portoviejo. - 

'Hie  general  BUDGET  of  the  National  Govenimont  sets  aside  160,000 
sucres  (sucre  =$0.4867)  for  the  Manta  to  Bahia  Railway,  8,000  for 
the  Portoviejo  Hospital,  and  10,000  sucres  for  the  school  of  arts  and 

crafts  of  said  city. - The  President  of  the  Kepuhlic  lias  promulgated 

a  law  providing  that  laborers,  employees  of  stores,  ollices,  industrial 
establislimonts,  and  in  general,  all  classes  of  employees  shall  not  be 
required  to  work  more  than  EIGHT  HOURS  daily,  and  are  exempted 
from  labor  on  Sundays  and  legal  holidays.  Should  employees  re¬ 
quest  employers  to  permit  them  to  work  longer  than  the  eight  hours 
specified,  the  employers  must  pay  for  such  excess  services  25  per  cent 
more  for  day  work,  50  per  cent  more  for  work  between  6  p.  m.  and 
midnight,  and  100  per  cent  more  for  work  performed  between  mid¬ 
night  and  sunrise  than  the  regular  schedule.  Tliirty  days’  notice 
must  be  given  by  employers  as  well  as  employees  before  terminating 
their  contractual  relations. - A  law  has  been  promulgated  author¬ 

izing  the  association  of  agriculturists  of  Ecuador  to  collect  3  sucres 
($1.46)  per  quintal  of  46  kilos  of  CACAO  exjiorted  through  the  ports  of 

the  Republic  for  a  period  of  live  years. - On  September  24,  1016, 

the  Carlos  R.  Tobar  LIBRARY  at  Bahia  de  Caraquez  was  opened  to 

the  public. - The  municipality  of  Guaranda  has  arranged  with  Dr. 

Navarro  for  a  supply  of  electric  LIGHT  AND  POWER  for  a  jieriod 
of  10  j’cars. 


The  total  FOREIGN  TRADE  of  Guatemala  for  the  year  1915, 
compiled  from  official  reports,  amounted  to  $16,639,062  United 
States  gold,  represented  by  imports  to  the  value  of  $5,072,476 
and  exports  of  $11,566,586.  The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the 

Republic  was  $6,494,110. - In  connection  with  the  celebration 

of  the  ninety-fifth  anniversary  of  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  INDE¬ 
PENDENCE  held  in  Guatemala  September  14-17,  1916,  many 
important  pubhc  works  were  inaugurated  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  among  which  were:  Independence  Park  in  the  city  of 
Amatitlan,  governor’s  palace  in  Comalapa,  pubhc  bathing  pools 
in  Patzicia,  Children’s  Park  in  Acatenango,  Jos6  Rufino  Barrios 
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Park  in  El  Tojar,  public  fountain  in  center  of  the  principal  square 
of  Santa  Lucia,  and  courthouse  and  prison  in  Estanzuelas  de  Jumay, 
Santa  Rosa.  In  the  national  capital,  the  chief  executive  and  other 
high  Government  ollicials  attended  the  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  inauguration  of  the  municipal  lyceum  Joaquina,  of  the  Institute 
of  Higher  Instruction  for  Young  Ladies,  and  of  the  new  building 
of  the  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  FOR  JklALES.  According  to  the 
Guatemalan  press,  the  practical  school  for  males  is  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  school  building  in  the  country,  ranks  among  the  best  of  its 
kind  in  Latin  America,  and  is  equipped  with  every  modern  educa¬ 
tional  facility.  It  is  two  stories  high,  of  most  beautiful  architecture, 
and  finished  with  delicate  cornice  and  molding  work.  The  front 
has  two  rows  of  windows,  iron  doors  at  the  principal  entrances,  and 
the  large  columns  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  give  the  building 
the  appearance  of  a  modem  temple.  The  main  vestibule  has  large 

columns  and  its  ceilings  are  finished  with  most  artistic  moldings. - 

On  October  2  a  BUST  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  Sr.  Don 
Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera,  was  unveiled  in  the  hall  of  honor  of  the 
military  academy.  It  was  presented  to  the  academy  by  La  Juventud 

Liberal,  a  political  club  of  Guatemala. - The  executive  power 

has  authorized  the  municipality  of  Quezaltenango  to  contract  a  loan 
with  the  Occident  Bank,  proceeds  of  which  will  bo  used  for  purchase 
of  the  GALINDO  BATHS  situated  in  Almolonga,  of  the  same 
Department.  The  municipality  of  San  Juan  Astuncalco,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Quezaltenango,  has  also  secured  executive  authority  for  con¬ 
tracting  a  loan  for  the  construction  of  important  public  works. - 

The  new  FREIGHT  SCHEDULE  of  the  Central  American  Inter¬ 
national  Railway  went  into  effect  on  October  1,  1916,  affecting  the 

rates  on  coffee,  hides,  rubber,  sugar,  and  other  export  products. - 

According  to  information  furnished  the  ministry  of  internal  affairs 
and  justice  by  the  governor  of  Santa  Rosa,  the  TEMPLE  OF 
MINERVA  in  the  city  of  Santa  Rosa  and  the  school  for  children 

in  Cuajiniquilapa  will  shortly  be  completed. - An  executive  order 

provides  for  the  purchase  by  the  Government  of  a  number  of  copies 
of  the  new  DIRECTORY  OF  GUATEMALA,  published  by  Marro- 
quln  Bros,  of  the  capital  city,  to  bo  distributed  among  the  lega¬ 
tions  and  consulates  of  the  Republic  abroad. 


Le  Moniteur,  official  daily  of  Haiti,  in  a  recent  issue  publishes  a 
list  of  IMPORTANT  LAWS  which  the  council  of  state  now  has 
under  revision.  The  section  of  public  instruction  and  internal 
71396— Bull.  6—16 - 9 
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affairs  has  in  preparation  the  following  laws:  Boundaries,  divisions, 
and  subdivisions  of  the  public  territory;  expropriations  for  the  public 
welfare;  administration  and  inspection  of  instruction;  election  of 
deputies  and  senators  by  the  district  electoral  colleges;  municipal 
councils;  creation  of  civil  officers  to  represent  the  executive  power  in 
the  municipalities  and  districts;  organization  and  powers  of  the 
State,  and  state  of  siege.  The  section  of  finances,  posts,  and  tele¬ 
graphs  has  under  consideration  a  law  on  courts  of  accounts,  and  that 
of  justice  and  foreign  relations,  laws  on  naturalization,  jurisdiction 
of  courts  of  appeal,  civil  service,  and  organization  of  the  supreme 
court  of  justice. - The  National  Government  has  created  a  PRI¬ 
MARY  SCHOOL  annexed  to  the  girls’  normal  of  Port  au  Prince. - 

An  executive  decree  of  September  22,  1916,  provides  for  the  ELEC¬ 
TION  OF  DEPUTIES  at  the  approaching  elections  on  January  15, 
1917,  and  makes  important  modifications  in  the  election  laws,  prin¬ 
cipally  as  regards  the  manner  of  voting  and  the  number  of  deputies. 
In  future  there  will  be  one  deputy  for  each  district,  except  that  of 
Port  au  Prince,  which  wiU  have  three,  and  those  of  Jacmel,  Cape 
Haitian,  Port  de  Paix,  Gonaives,  San  Marcos,  Cayes,  and  Grand 

Anse,  which  will  have  two  each. - A  NEW  WEEKLY  is  now  being 

pubUshed  in  Jacmel,  entitled  “Le  Paysan  Haitien,”  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  M.  Justin  Loyer. - With  reference  to  the  BUDGET  for 

the  fiscal  year  1916-17,  a  recent  executive  decree  prorogues  the  law 
of  October  24,  1876,  articles  17  to  24,  52  and  53  of  that  of  August  3, 
1900,  and  that  part  of  the  latter  law  concerning  the  tariff  on 
new  industries  not  provided  for  in  the  law  of  October  24,  1876. 
The  proceeds  of  the  tariff  on  vehicles  and  public  shows  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  municipal  hospitals. - Le  Moniteur  of  Sep¬ 

tember  27  pubUshes  the  full  text  of  the  AGREEMENT  negotiated 
between  the  National  Government  and  the  National  Bank  of  the 
Republic  whereby  the  latter  becomes  a  depository  of  the  national 
treasury.  — — According  to  data  published  by  the  ministry  of  finance 
and  commerce,  the  proceeds  of  the  NATIONAL  TELEGRAPHS  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1916  aggregated  20,139  gourdes  and  $7,391 

American  gold. - -The  Haitian  press  publishes  the  full  text  of  the 

proposed  CONSTITUTION  prepared  by  the  council  of  state  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  National  Assembly,  which  will  shortly  convene.  The 
press  congratulat(!S  the  GoviTnnumt  on  having  made  it  publicly 
known  in  advance  that  it  may  be  carefully  studied  before  its  final 
adoption.  — Tlie  National  Bank  of  the  Republic  has  recently  had 
published  a  book  of  143  pagi's  containing  important  financial,  statis¬ 
tical,  and  (*000011110  DATA  f)N  HAITI,  pnaieded  by  an  article  on 
the  caus(«  of  American  occupation  and  their  financial  and  (iconomic 

effects. - During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1916,  th(*re  were 

exported  to  New  York  through  th((  different  ports  of  the  Republic 
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the  following  HAITIAN  PRODUCTS:  Coliee,  300,286  pounds;  cacao, 
110,137  pounds;  cottonseed  oil,  1,370  pounds;  raw  cotton,  608,456 
pounds;  campeche  wood,  30,003,577  pounds;  guayacan  wood,  355,- 
141  pounds;  goat  hides,  87,637  pounds;  ox  hides,  47,001  pounds; 
beeswax,  7,877  pounds;  tortoise  shell,  54  pounds;  old  metals, 
12,581  pounds;  sponges,  165  pounds;  and  honey,  34  pounds.  The 
total  value  of  these  products  amounted  to  $676,237  American 

gold. - A  recent  presidential  decree  provides  for  courses  in  the 

NATIONAL  IjAW  SCHOOL  on  Roman  law,  history  of  French  and 
Haitian  law,  civil  law,  criminal  law,  commercial  law,  civil  procedure, 
constitutional  law,  administrative  law,  public  and  private  inter¬ 
national  law,  political  economy,  and  a  comparison  of  financial  legis¬ 
lation  of  Haiti  with  that  of  other  countries.  These  subjects  will 
cover  a  period  of  thn'e  years,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  a  general 
examination  will  be  held  on  the  subjects  completed.  Students  who 
pass  the  examination  of  the  second  year  will  obtain  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  law. 


According  to  official  reports,  the  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of 
Honduras  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31,  1915,  was:  Imports, 
$5,874,000;  exports,  $3,142,157 ;  total,  $9,016,157.  For  the  preceding 
year  the  figures  were:  Imports,  $6,624,930;  exports,  $3,421,331; 
total,  $10,046,261. - A  fortnightly  REVIEW  OF  JURISPRU¬ 

DENCE,  entitled  “Foro  Hondureno,”  has  recently  appeared  in 
I'egucigalpa  as  the  olficial  organ  of  the  Honduras  Law  Association. 
The  new  publication  will  discuss  matters  of  interest  pertaining  to 

Central  American  laws  and  jurisprudence. - In  connection  with  the 

celebration  of  the  ninety-fifth  anniversary  of  Central  American  inde¬ 
pendence  there  was  unveiled  in  Tegucigalpa  on  September  15  last,  a 

HUST  of  Don  Dionisio  de  Herrera  in  the  park  bearing  his  name. - 

The  Honduran  press  announces  that  a  number  of  capitalists  of 
Juticalpa  have  organized  a  company  for  DREDGING  THE 
PAl'UCA  RIVER  and  making  it  navigable  throughout  most  of  its 
course.  It  is  the  longest  river  in  Ilomhiras,  drains  one  of  the  richest 
timber  and  agricultural  regions  of  the  country,  and  the  main  part  of 
the  riv(T  is  already  navigable  and  can  be  improv'ed  at  small  cost  to 
admit  ocean-going  vessels.  -  The  municipality  of  San  Pedro  Sula 
luus  declared  it  advisable  to  construct  a  (bVNAL  to  divert  the  winding 

waters  of  the  Rermejo  River  into  a  straight  channel. - According 

to  news  published  in  the  Nuevo  Tiempo  of  'fegucigalpa,  a  company 
luis  been  organized  in  New  York  for  exploiting  the  PETROLEUM 
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DEPOSITS  of  Honduras,  and  machinery  has  already  been  sent  there 

for  drilling  test  wells. - Sr.  Pedro  Paeheeo  has  secured  a  concession 

from  the  Government  for  exploiting  the  CASTOR  OIL  industry  in 

the  Department  of  Cortes. - According  to  the  published  statements 

of  the  three  BANKS  of  issue  of  Honduras,  they  have  the  following 
paid-up  capital  and  outstanding  paper:  Bank  of  Honduras,  capital, 
417,500  pesos,  bank  notes,  505,000  pesos;  Bank  of  Atlantida,  625,000 
pesos,  bank  notes,  236,000  pesos;  Bank  of  Commerce,  500,000 
pesos,  bank  notes,  44,000  pesos.  The  amount  of  silver  in  circula¬ 
tion  in  Honduras  is  estimated  at  2,500,000  pesos,  which  with  the 
785,000  pesos  paper  money  gives  a  total  money  circulation  in  the 

country  of  only  3,285,000  pesos. - An  ofTice  has  been  organized 

at  Tegucigalpa  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  agri¬ 
culture  for  making  special  studies  on  the  different  DISEASES 
AMONG  ANIMALS,  especially  cows  and  horses,  and  on  being  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  necessary  data  the  olhce  will  answer  inquiries  directed 

to  it  and  advise  treatment  and  remedies  in  given  cases. - In 

celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  Central  American  independence 
various  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  were  inaugurated  in  different  towns  and 
cities  of  the  country,  among  which  was  a  girl’s  school  in  the  town  of 
Villanueva,  Department  of  Cortes;  mixed  schools  in  Esparta  and 
Oropendolas,  Department  of  Atlantida;  and  a  school  for  males  in 
San  Juan  de  Opoa,  Department  of  Copan.  Various  important 
PUBLIC  WORKS  were  also  inaugurated  to  commemorate  the  event 
including  the  municipal  buildings  of  llama  and  San  Luis  and  the 
highway  from  Amapa  to  Ceguapa  in  the  Department  of  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara;  the  San  Marcos  aqueduct,  Department  of  Ocotepeque;  the 
public  abattoir  of  Amapala,  and  the  jirisons  and  sanitary  system  of 
the  town  of  Nacaome,  Department  of  El  Valle;  ‘H3octor  Bertrand” 
Avenue  in  Puerto  Cortes,  and  the  new  channel  of  the  Cholma  River 
in  the  Department  of  Cortes;  the  public  market  of  San  Francisco, 
Department  of  Atlantida;  the  road  from  Progreso  to  the  Ulua  River, 
the  public  market  and  slaughterhouse  of  Progreso,  and  a  large  dam 
on  the  Machigua  River  in  Yoro,  Department  of  Yoro.  The  majority 
of  these  improv’cments  are  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  different 

municipalities. - On  St^ptember  20  last,  the  NIA\'  HOSPITAL 

founded  by  the  Vaccaro  Co.  was  inaugurated  in  the  city  of  La  Ceiba 


Press  reports  state  that  the  educational  authorities  of  Mexico  have 
decide<I  to  substitute  instruction  in  ENGLISH  in  the  place  of  French 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  country.  The  study  of  Latin  and  Greek 
in  the  Government  schools  was  abandoned  some  time  ago. - The 
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NAVAL  ACADEMY  at  Vera  Cruz  is  soon  to  be  reopened.  Under 
the  new  curriculum  provision  has  been  made  for  the  instruction  of 

cadets  and  oflicers  in  modern  appliances  of  sea  lighting. - The 

department  of  fomento  is  revising  all  CONCESSIONS  for  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  natural  resources  granted  under  former  administra¬ 
tions.  Among  those  which  have  received  attention  are  those  refer¬ 
ring  to  imports  of  dynamite,  exports  of  guano,  pearl  fisheries,  and 

the  collection  of  valuable  plumage  of  rare  birds. - The  Board  of 

Health  of  the  City  of  Mexico  reports  that  TY^PHUS  fever  has  dimin¬ 
ished  80  per  cent,  and  that  the  disease  has  been  successfully  com¬ 
bated  by  the  autliorities. - The  department  of  communication  and 

public  works  has  planned  a  comprehensive  sj’stem  of  KAILWAY 
EXTENSION  through  sections  of  the  Republic  rich  in  natural 
wealth  but  which  are  only  partially  developed  because  of  a  lack 

of  transportation  facilities. - A  NORMAL  SCHOOL  has  been 

opened  in  the  city  of  Cuernavaca,  State  of  Morelos. - The  depart¬ 

ment  of  fomento  has  sent  a  TECHNICAL  COMMISSION  to  the 
Territory  of  Quintana  Roo  to  study  the  flora,  fauna,  climate,  and 

natural  resources  of  that  section  of  the  Republic. - A  NIGHT 

SCHOOL  for  workmen  has  been  opened  in  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz, 
and  a  school  of  arts  and  crafts  established  at  Saltillo. — — ^The  de¬ 
partment  of  public  works  has  undertaken  the  RPjCLAMATION 

OF  LAND  now  covered  by  the  waters  of  Lake  Texcoco. - The 

American  Metals  Co.,  engaged  in  foundry  and  machine  work  at 

Torreon,  has  resumed  operations. - The  PAPI'CR  MILL  at  San 

Rafael,  a  suburb  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  has  reopened  its  plant  and 
is  now  turning  out  large  quantities  of  news  and  other  paper. — — ■ 
Maj.  Romualdo  Zamacona  has  perfected  a  DEVICE  FOR  AUTO- 
MATKWLLY  STOPPING  TRAINS  running  at  a  high  speed  within 
a  short  distance.  American  railway  men  have  invited  the  inventor 
to  demonstrate  his  device  in  the  United  States  and  Maj.  Zamacona 

has  arranged  to  do  so. - Steps  have  been  taken  looking  to  the 

holding  at  an  early  date  of  a  local  CONGRESS  OF  STUDENTS 
in  Merida,  Y'ueatan,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  measures  tending 
to  the  moral  and  intellectual  uplift  of  the  student  body  of  that 

Commonwealth. - ^During  the  latter  part  of  October,  1916,  an 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  for  girls  was  established  in  the  city  of 

Queretaro. - The  Government  of  Mexico  has  authorized  R.  E. 

Brooks  to  build  and  operate  for  10  years  a  WHARF  on  the  Panuco 

River,  Canton  of  Ozuluama,  State  of  Vera  Cruz. - The  bureau 

of  mines  of  the  department  of  fomento  has  granted  a  concession 
to  Laso,  Farias,  and  Navarro  to  prospc'ct  and  work  GOLD  PUVCERS 
in  the  beds  of  ZapotiUos  and  Libertad  Creeks,  district  of  Arteaga, 
State  of  Michoacan. - ^According  to  El  Universal,  a  daily  news¬ 

paper  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  Government  will  soon  put  gold 
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and  silver  coins  in  circulation  known  as  CALENDAR  COINS,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  will  have  the  Aztec  calendar  engraved  on  the  reverse 
side  and  the  Mexican  eagle  on  the  obverse.  The  coins  are  to  he  gold 
and  silver,  and  the  first  denomination  to  circulate  wiU  be  a  gold 

coin  of  the  denomination  of  10  pesos  ($5). - In  October  last  direct 

WIRELESS  service  was  established  between  the  station  in  Lower 
California  and  those  of  Cuaymas,  Manzanillo,  Guadalajara,  and  the 
City  of  Mexico.  A  wireless  station  is  now  being  erected  in  the  city 
of  Oaxaca.  An  executive  decree  prohibits  the  establishment  of 
wireless  stations  in  the  Republic  without  the  permission  of  the 

Federal  Government. - The  Government  has  sent  a  RAILROAD 

COMMISSION  to  the  United  States  to  place  contracts  for  cars  and 

locomotives  of  an  approximate  value  of  $1,000,000. - A  MEDICAL 

MILITARY  SCHOOL  was  opened  in  the  City  of  Mexico  onOctoher 
12,  1916. 


NICARAGUA 


The  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  has  long  been 
famous  for  the  abundant  yield,  quality,  and  size  of  the  COCONUTS 
exported  from  some  of  the  well-kept  plantations  which  dot,  here  and 
there,  the  shore  and  near-by  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  from  Cape 
Gracias  a  Dios  to  San  Juan  del  Norte  (Greytown).  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  nuts  that  have  been  regularly  shipped,  during  the  last  few 
years,  from  Coni  Island,  due  to  their  fine  flavor,  their  well-propor¬ 
tioned  size,  and  their  excellent  keeping  qualities.  Recently  an 
American  enterprise,  the  Coconut  Plantation  Co.,  in  which  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  capitalists,  represented  in  Nicaragua 
by  Dr.  G.  I.  Kheiralla,  E.  P.  Knapp,  and  O.  W.  Barrett,  arc  interested, 
acquired  the  Gross  coconut  properties  which  extend  along  the  beach 
below  Monkey  Point  between  Indian  and  Corn  Rivers  for  a  distance 
of  about  32  miles.  E.  P.  Knapp,  the  business  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  states  that  the  headquarters  of  these  properties  and  the  homes 
of  the  resident  officers  are  at  Ilaulovcr,  midway,  approximately, 
between  Indian  and  Corn  Rivers.  Lately  the  company  has  been 
actively  engage<l  in  making  new  plantings  and  in  cleaning  and  thin¬ 
ning  the  parts  of  the  old  groves  wherever  it  was  considered  advisable 
to  do  so.  The  management  proposes  to  sejcntifically  (niltivate  the 
coconut  groves  of  the  company  and  to  this  end  has  secured  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  O.  W.  Barrett,  formerly  chief  of  the  agricultural  department 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  a  not(al  agnuiomist  and  a  specially  trained 
and  practical  worker  in  all  branches  of  the  coconut  industry.  The 
enterprise  is  putting  in  a  large  copra  drying  plant  and  has  planiu^d  to 
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buy  the  entire  output  of  the  undersized  nuts  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
region  of  the  Republic,  curing  the  same  and  shipping  the  product  to 
foreign  markets.  Heretofore  there  has  been  no  market  for  small 
coconuts  in  Nicaragua  because  of  the  lack  of  facilities  for  preparing 
/  copra  for  export,  and  these  nuts  have  been  a  total  loss  to  the  growers. 

?  When  the  copra  plant  referred  to  is  in  operation,  which  it  is  expected 

I,  it  will  be  within  a  short  time,  there  will  be  a  market  in  Nicaragua 

for  all  the  coconuts  grown  on  and  tributary  to  the  coast  regardless  of 
size.  The  company  intends  to  employ  for  the  present  a  light-draft 
schooner  of  about  50  tons  burden  in  the  operations  connected  with 
this  industry,  and  later  expects  to  increase  the  number  of  vessels  in 
accordance  with  the  growth  of  the  export  business  and  as  the  demands 
of  the  copra  plant  may  require. — ^ — A  press  dispatch  states  that  the 
PACIFIC  RAILROAD  CO.,  due  to  the  scarcity  of  crude  oil  as  a 
fuel,  has  temporarily  suspended  the  operation  of  its  Monday,  Wednes¬ 
day,  and  Friday  trains  between  Leon  and  Corinto,  Maysaya  and 

Diriamba,  Chinandega  and  El  Viejo,  and  Managua  and  Granada. - - 

The  Otis  Manufacturing  Co.  of  New  Orleans,  which  is  extensively 
engaged  in  the  exportation  of  precious  woods  from  Nicaragua,  lost 
in  a  VIOLENT  STORM  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios  about 
*  the  middle  of  October  last  the  mahogany  steam  schooner  Edward  L. 

Hines.  Tliis  schooner  was  of  about  900  tons  burden  and  was  for¬ 


merly  used  as  a  freighter  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  steamer  Mercator, 
also  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  mahogany  for  this  company 
from  the  East  Coast  to  New  Orleans,  was  uninjured  and  will  continue 

in  this  trade  as  formerly. - ^Tlie  new  DISTILLING  PLANT,  which 

has  just  been  inaugurated  at  La  Hacienda,  Nicaragua,  is  under  the 
management  of  Intendant  Gen.  J.  Soldrzano  Diaz. - ^The  consul  gen¬ 

eral  of  Nicaragua  in  Cuba  has  appointed  Emilio  Villaverde,  editor 
and  owner  of  the  magazine  Cuba  Ilustrada,  chancellor  of  the  Nica¬ 
raguan  CONSULATE  in  Habana. - ^According  to  press  reports  con¬ 

struction  work  will  soon  commence  on  the  RAILWAY  from  Fonseca 
Bay  to  Chinandega  City,  at  which  place  it  will  connect  with  the 
present  line  to  La  Paz,  proceeding  thence  to  Chontales  and  Momo- 
tombo.  A  branch  line  is  planned  to  bo  built  from  or  near  Boaco  to 
Matagalpa.  The  main  line  will  continue  on  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 


The  National  Assembly  in  session  on  September  30,  1916,  elected 
Sros.  Ciro  L,  Urriola,  Ramon  F.  Acevedo,  and  Pedro  A.  Diaz  first, 
second,  and  third  DESIGNADOS  (vice  presidents),  respective!}’. 
- The  seven  CODES  of  laws  prepared  and  submitted  by  a  special 
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codifying  commission  have  been  approved  by  the  National  xVssembly 
and  ratified  by  the  President  of  Panama.  These  codes  are  the  civil, 
penal,  commercial,  judicial,  administrative,  fiscal,  and  mining,  and 
include  an  up-to-date  compilation  of  all  the  laws  now  in  force  in  the 
Kepuhlic.  They  will  go  into  effect  January  1,  1917. - The  execu¬ 

tive  power  has  recenth’  issued  a  decree  regulating  the  law  on  CIVIL 
REGISTRATION,  with  a  view  to  simplifying  the  status  of  foreign¬ 
ers  residing  in  the  Republic. - The  National  Assembly  has  author¬ 

ized  the  President  to  order  the  coinage  of  FRACTIONAL  CUR¬ 
RENCY  of  the  denominations  of  2\  and  5  centesimos  de  balboa  up 
to  the  sum  of  25,000  balboas,  the  new  coins  to  he  of  the  same  designs 
and  characteristics  as  those  of  similar  denominations  now  in  use.- — — 
Congress  has  authorized  the  executive  to  contract  in  the  Republic  or 
abroad  a  LOAN  approximating  600,000  balboas  for  canceling  out¬ 
standing  obligations  and  for  meeting  necessarj"  expenses  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  public  works  now  under  consideration.  The  loan  will 
be  for  a  period  of  five  years  at  an  annual  interest  not  exceeding  8  per 

cent  and  the  necessary  guarantees  for  obtaining  it  will  be  made. - 

The  mayor  of  the  district  of  Panama  issued  a  decree  on  October  17, 
1916,  modifying  RATES  ON  TRAFFIC  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic 

as  given  in  decree  No.  32  of  1915.^ - According  to  press  news,  the 

National  Jklexican  Steamship  Co.  has  established  a  new  STEAMSHIP 
SERVICE  to  Panama  from  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
The  vessels  of  the  new  line  will  touch  at  14  points,  employing  40  days 
in  making  the  round  trip.  A  steamer  will  leave  Los  Angeles  every 
two  weeks.  It  is  also  announced  that  a  10-day  service  will  shortly 
be  inaugurated  between  Los  Angeles  and  New  York  by  the  Panama 

&  Pacific  International  Merchant  Marine. - The  Diario  de  Panama 

publishes  the  full  text  of  a  law  presented  to  the  National  Assembly 
creating  a  NATIONAL  FARM  BANK  and  providing  1,000,000  bal¬ 
boas  for  the  initial  capital  of  the  institution.  According  to  the  law, 
the  personnel  of  the  bank  will  include  a  manager,  expert,  secretary, 
and  cashier  who  will  be  appointed  by  the  National  Assembly  for  a 
period  of  six  years  and  who  can  only  be  removed  from  office  for 
reasons  affecting  their  competency  and  good  conduct.  The  bank’s 
business  will  be  supervised  and  directed  by  a  consulting  board  resid¬ 
ing  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic. - A  presidential  decree  of  October 

11,  1916,  modifies  article  3  on  PARCELS  POSTS,  as  given  in  decree 
No.  37  of  March  10,  1909,  and  provides  that  in  future  packets  and 
parcels  will  be  accepted  for  the  domestic  service  that  do  not  exceed 
in  weight  20  pounds  or  9,200  grams  and  whose  maximum  length  in 
any  direction  does  not  exceed  105  centimeters  (3  feet  6  inches)  and 
180  centimeters  (6  feet)  in  length  ami  thickness  combined.  The 
weight  and  dimensions  of  i)arcels  for  the  foreign  service  wiU  be  regu¬ 
lated  in  accordance  with  existing  conventions  now  in  force  or  that 
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may  be  nej'otiated  in  future  for  the  exchange  of  ])aiTels  post. - 

According  to  data  published  by  the  Commerce  Association  of  Panama, 
the  value  of  PRODUCTS  EXPORTED  from  Panama  to  the  United 
States  in  1915  was  .$3,361,710,  the  principal  items  being  as  follows: 
Bananas,  $2,197,2.50;  balata,  $328,662;  coconuts,  $251,086;  hides, 
$183,322;  vegetable  ivory,  $102,800;  ipecac,  $90,043;  tortoise  shell, 
$37,634;  cacao,  $32,671;  r\d)ber,  $23,373;  deerskins,  $19,764;  old 
metals,  $15,873;  mother-of-pearl  shell,  $14,367;  tallow,  $14,054; 
straw  hats,  $5,648;  sarsaparilla,  $11,076;  and  other  products,  $34,087. 
IMPORTS  from  the  four  principal  countries  for  the  same  year  were 
as  follows:  United  States,  $7,022,000;  Great  Britain,  $1,175,000; 
France,  $180,000;  and  Germany,  $9,000.  The  total  value  of  imports 
from  all  countries  was  $9,305,000  in  1915,  against  $9,885,000  in  1914. 


The  Paraguayan  SOCIETY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  has 
been  organized  in  Asuncion  with  the  following  executive  board: 
President,  Dr.  Cecilio  Baez;  vice  presidents.  Dr.  Eusebio  Ayala  and 
Don  Fxdgencio  R.  Moreno;  secretary,  Don  Ramon  Lara  Castro;  treas¬ 
urer,  Dr.  Teodosio  Gonzalez. - During  the  month  of  August  the 

Cl'STO^IS  RECEIPTS  of  the  Asuncion  customlumse  aggregated  a 

total  of  4,367,866  pesos  paper. - On  September  11,  a  NEW 

SCHEDULE  of  oflice  hours  in  most  of  the  administrative  depai't- 
ments  went  into  etfect,  fixing  the  working  hours  from  6.30  to  11.30 

a.  m. - A  recent  presidential  decree  limits  the  number  of  students 

in  the  MILITARY  SCHOOL  to  47  and  declares  closed  further  ap¬ 
plications  for  enrollment  during  the  aeademic  year  1916-17.  -The 
director  general  of  mails  and  telegraphs  has  authorized  the  long¬ 
distance  WIRELESS  telegraph  station  in  the  city  of  Encarnacion  to 
be  opened  to  pid)lic  service. - The  INTERNATIONAL  COM¬ 

MERCE  of  the  Republic  showed  a  balance  of  trade  in  its  favor  for 
the year  1915of  1,594,745  pesos  and  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1916 
of  323,048  pesos. - A  work  is  now  in  preparation  entitled  EL  PARA¬ 

GUAY  ILI’STRADO  (Paragiiay  Illustrated)  which  will  be  a  good 
addition  to  tbe  books  available  on  Paraguay,  bringing  up  to  date  the 
most  interesting  features  in  the  progress  and  development  of  the 

country. - Drs,  Tomas  Bello,  Luis  E.  Migone,  and  Luis  Zanotti 

Cavazzoni  represented  Paraguay  at  the  International  American 
CONFERENCE  OF  MICROBIOLOGY  AND  PARASirOLOGY 

which  was  recently  hehl  in  Buenos  Aires. - The  President  of  the 

Republic  has  named  Sr.  Venancio  B.  Galeano  and  Sr.  Ramon  E. 
Fretes  COLLECTORS  OF  (T’STOMS  at  Asuncion.  'Fhe  number 
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of  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  operating;  in  the  Republic  in  1916  aggre¬ 
gated  1,046  with  1,558  teachers.  The  number  of  pupils  registered 
in  these  schools  was  80,000  which  shows  a  steady  increase  since  1912, 
when  the  total  enrollment  was  44,618. - -Tlie  President  has  ac¬ 

cepted  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Tom6s  Bello  as  director  of  the  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  OF  HYGIENE  and  named  Dr.  Benigno  Escobar, 
director  of  public  charities,  to  fill  the  post  until  a  successor  is  ap¬ 
pointed. — - — -The  Centro  Estudiantil  (Students’  Club)  of  the  national 
capital  and  other  similar  clubs  throughout  the  Republic  celebrated 
September  22  as  STUDENTS’  DAY.  A  notable  feature  of  the  cele¬ 
brations  was  a  pilgrimage  made  by  the  students’  clubs  and  other 
patriotic  associations  to  the  tomb  of  the  hero  of  Curupayty,  at 
Recoleta,  in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  that 
battle. - Harvard  University  has  established  a  special  PARA¬ 

GUAYAN  SECTION  in  its  library  and  is  making  an  important  col¬ 
lection  of  works  on  the  life  and  development  of  the  country. - The 

PRESS  CLUB  of  Asuncion  at  a  recent  meeting  elected  executive 
officers  for  the  coming  year,  Sr.  Arsenio  Lopez  Deoud  being  named 
president,  and  Sr.  Rogelio  Ibarra,  vice  president. 


An  executive  decree  of  September  25,  1916,  authorizes  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  service  of  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS  under  the 
direction  of  the  department  of  fomento  (promotion).  All  industrial 
establishments  of  the  Republic  are  required  by  this  decree  to  furnish 
the  Government  with  whatever  data  and  information  may  be 
desired  which  will  be  collected  and  published  annually  in  book 
form.— — El  Peruano  of  October  6,  the  official  daily  of  Peru,  pub¬ 
lished  an  executive  decree  making  important  modifications  in  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  service  of  LIGHTHOUSES 

controlled  by  the  Government. - According  to  the  recent  report 

of  the  director  general  of  posts  and  telegraphs,  the  cost  of  con¬ 
structing  TELEGRAPH  LINES  in  Peru  varies  considerably  in 
coast  and  interior  lines.  The  cost  per  kilometer  (0.62  mile)  on 
each  class  of  lines  is  given  as  follows;  with  iron  posts,  coast,  £40, 
inland,  £45;  with  wooden  posts,  coast,  £20,  inland,  £25.  The 
cost  of  upkeep  for  the  coast  lines  is  greater  than  for  the  interior  fines, 
due  to  the  need  of  more  frequent  renewal  of  coast  lines  of  wire, 

insulators,  and  wooden  posts. - The  municipal  authorities  of 

Lima  have  approved  plans  for  creating  a  square  in  Lima  to  bo  called 
SAN  MARTIN  SC^UARE.  A  monument  in  honor  of  Gen.  Jos6  do 
San  Martin  will  be 'erected  in  the  center  of  the  square. - On  Sc]i- 
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tcmber  30,  1916,  the  executive  promulgated  a  law  requiring  all 
passenger  steamers  of  1,500  tons  or  more  that  touch  regularly  at 
ports  of  the  Republic  to  install  WIRELESS  APPARATL’S  with  a 
minimum  transmitting  power  of  300  miles.  A  period  of  six  months 
from  passage  of  the  law  is  allowed  the  Pacific  steamship  companies 
to  comply  with  all  requirements  of  the  law  under  penalty  of  their 
steamers  not  being  admitted  to  any  port  of  the  Republic. — — The 
President  has  issued  a  decree  directing  that  a  FLORAL  EXPOSI¬ 
TION  shall  be  held  annually  in  Lima  during  the  spring  season  to 
promote  development  in  national  floriculture.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  holding  of  a  preliminary  exhibition  in  Lima  beginning  on 
November  12,  1916,  and  an  executive  committee  named  to  make  the 

necessary  arrangements. - According  to  La  Prensa  of  Lima,  the 

Booth  Line  of  steamers  will  shortly  purchase  the  Amazon  River 
Steam  Navigation  Co.’s  boats  and  inaugurate  a  NEW  LINE  OF 

STEAMERS  between  Manaos,  Brazil,  and  Iquitos. - According 

to  the  official  report  recently  submitted  by  the  National  Tax  Col¬ 
lecting  Co.,  the  Rh^VENUE  derived  from  taxes  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1916  aggregated  734,156  Peruvian  pounds,  or  an  increase 
of  73,101  Peruvian  pounds  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1915, 
and  was  distributed  as  follows:  Alcohols,  206,531,  showing  an  in¬ 
crease  of  44,535  over  the  1915  period;  tobacco,  242,702,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  24,806;  schools,  59,332;  departmental,  88,390;  municipal, 

114,963;  public  utilities,  66,771,  and  from  various  other  sources. - 

The  Government  has  granted  Sr.  Jose  Balta  the  right  to  make  a 
survey  for  a  new  RAILWAY  between  a  terminal  point  of  any  of  the 
lines  existing  at  present  in  the  Department  of  La  Libertad  and  the 
mining  region  of  Sayapullo.  The  conditions  on  which  the  line  is  to  be 

constructed  will  be  settled  \ipon  completion  of  the  survey. - El 

Peruano  of  October  3,  1916,  published  the  full  text  of  the  new 
HABEAS  CORPUS  LAW,  as  recently  amplified  and  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  with  the  approval  of  the  President. - On  September  27,  1916, 

the  minister  of  finance  issued  an  order  increasing  the  price  of  OPIUM 

to  6  Peruvian  pounds  per  460  grams. - As  compared  with  the 

first  eight  months  of  1915,  large  gains  in  all  departments  of  the 
POSTAL  SERVICE  are  shown  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1916. 
International  money-order  service  is  now  in  force  between  Bolivia 
and  Peru  and  parcel-post  conventions  will  soon  be  negotiated  with 

Colombia  and  Argentina. - The  trafhe  and  net  proceeds  of  the 

PERUVIAN  STEAMSHIP  CO.  for  the  first  six  months  of  1916 
exceeded  those  for  the  entire  year  of  1915.  Freight  handled  by  the 
company  during  the  first  six  months  of  1916  aggregated  73,412  tons 
of  exports  and  22,470  tons  of  imports,  against  71,883  tons  of  exports 
and  16,430  tons  of  imports  handled  during  the  entire  year  of  1915. 
The  net  proceeds  of  the  company  for  the  first  six  months’  period  of 
1916  amounted  to  136,053  Peruvian  pounds. 
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Tlio  executive  power,  in  connection  with  the  inauj'uration  in  the 
national  capital  of  an  underground  TELEPHONE  SERVICE,  issued 
special  rules  and  regulations  for  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  providing 
for  the  following  payments:  Subscribers  of  the  fii*st  class,  20  pesos 
(peso  =  $0.3537)  per  month;  of  the  second  class,  15  pesos:  of  the  third 
class,  10  pesos,  and  of  the  fourth  class,  including  rural  service,  7  pesos 
per  month.  The  charges  for  telephone  extension  or  for  an  additional 
telephone  is  1  peso :  for  moving  a  telephone  in  the  same  building  or  into 

an  adjoining  building,  3  ])esos,  and  for  an  extension  bell,  1  peso. - - 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  Salvadorean  Government,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Carlos  Aziicar  ('hdvez,  Marcus  A.  Leton,  Juan  E.  Aberle, 
and  Ruben  Martinez,  to  study  the  geographic,  topographic,  hydro- 
graphic,  and  climatic  conditions  of  the  different  islands  in  the  Gulf 
of  Fonseca  belonging  to  the  Republic  of  Salvador,  with  the  object  of 
selecting  one  of  these  for  use  as  a  PENAL  AGRICULTURAL  COL¬ 
ONY,  has  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  same  and  submitted 
an  interesting  report  upon  the  following  islands:  Meanguera,  Concha- 
giuta,  Martin  Perez,  Punta  Zacate  or  Zacatillo,  Meanguerita,  irea, 
Cuchito,  Perico,  and  Conejo.  Of  the  foregoing  islands  the  commission 
advises  that  Punta  Zacate  or  Zacatillo,  situated  at  the  entrance  of 
Union  Baj’,  with  an  area  of  483  hectares,  is  the  most  appropriate  for 
the. founding  and  maintenance  of  an  agricultural  penal  colony. 
This  island  has  an  unfailing  spring  of  water,  a  good  climate,  a  safe 
landing  place,  and  considerable  level  or  partially  level  land  suitable 

for  cultivation. - The  Western  Railway  has  ordered  two  powerful 

DREDGES  from  San  Francisco  to  be  used  in  removing  the  sands  now 
obstructing  the  Acajutla  wharf  in  order  to  facilitate  the  lading  and 
unlading  of  vessels.  In  1914  the  imports  into  Salvador  through  the 
port  of  Acajutla  consisted  of  19,581  metric  tons  of  merchandise, 
valued  at  $2,793,912,  10,868  tons  of  which,  invoiced  at  $1,152,869, 
came  from  the  United  States.— — In  September  last  Santa  Rosa,  a 
I>rosperous  village  of  about  2,000  inhabitants  situated  on  the  Lempa 
River  some  28  kilometers  from  Metapan,  became  an  incorporated 
town.  The  President  of  the  Republic  presented  the  new  ixiuni- 

cipality  with  a  gift  of  500  ])esos. - Mariano  A.  Moran  and  Jose  Ruiz 

Velis,  of  the  city  of  (’halchuapa,  have  established  a  WEEKLY  PUB- 
LK'ATION  entitled  “LaVoz  de  la  Juventud’’  (The  Voice  of  Youth). 

The  editor  and  manager  of  the  publication  is  Jose  Ruiz  Velis. - The 

authorities  of  the  city  of  Metapan  have  decided  to  establish  an 
ACETYLENE  LIGHTING  PD\NT  for  that  municipality,  and  have 
arranged  for  the  repair  of  the  public  highway  betw(*en  that  city  and 
812 
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Santa  Ana. - On  Octohor  12,  1916,  Doila  Sara  M.  do  Melendez,  wife 

of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  conducted  an  ENTERTAINMENT 
in  Colon  Theater  in  the  cit}'  of  San  Salvador,  the  proceeds  of  which 

were  donated  to  the  society  for  the  protection  of  poor  children. - 

The  number  of  MARRIAGES  in  the  Republic  of  Salvador  in  1915 
was  3,886;  the  numher  of  births,  51,058,  and  the  number  of  deaths 
37,447,  or  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths  of  13,611.  The  population 
of  the  Republic  at  the  beginning  of  1916  was  1,267,762,  and  the  annual 
increase  in  population  during  the  last  10  years,  22,000. - ^The  pro¬ 

duction  of  CORN  in  Salvador  in  1915  was  almost  double  that  of  1914; 

that  of  beans  more  than  treble,  and  that  of  rice  over  35  per  cent. - - 

The  COFFEE  crop  for  1914-15  amounted  to  770,073  quintals  (quin¬ 
tal  =101  pounds),  and  the  sugar  production  in  1915  consisted  of 
119,313  quintals  of  refined  and  66,904  quintals  of  raw  sugar. 
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The  office  of  statistics  and  publications  of  Uruguay  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  data  concerning  the  CEREAL  CROPS  for  the  j'ear  1915-16: 
Area  sown — wheat,  384,290  hectares;  flax,  17,863;  oats,  42,518; 
barley,  3,924;  canary  seed,  2,371;  and  rj’e,  30;  which  gives  a  total 
of  459,996  hectares  sown  in  cereals,  against  394,836  hectares  in 

1914- 15.  The  total  production  in  1915-16  was:  Wheat,  2,685,433 
quintals;  flax,  99,217;  oats,  331,383;  barley,  25,126;  canary  seed, 
13,350;  and  rye,  184;  or  a  total  of  3,154,693  quintals,  against  1,277,895 
quintals  in  the  previous  year.  The  yield  per  hectare  in  quintals  in 

1915- 16  was  as  follows:  Wheat,  7;  flax,  5.6;  oats,  7.8;  barley,  6.4; 

canary  seed,  5.6;  and  rye,  6.1. - During  the  first  six  months  of 

1916  the  two  PACKING  HOUSES,  Montevideo  and  La  Uruguaya, 
slaughtered  221,652  beeves  and  99,814  sheep,  against  227,075  and 
126,047,  respectively,  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1915. - Dur¬ 

ing  the  first  six  months  of  1916,  80,656  BEEVES  were  slaughtered 
for  consumption  in  the  nav}’.— — The  National  Congress  has  passed 
a  law  reorganizing  the  service  of  NATIONAL  PUBLIC  CHARITIES 
which  in  future  wiU  be  governed  by  an  administrative  council  com¬ 
posed  of  a  director  general  and  nine  members,  seven  members  to 
be  nametl  by  the  executive,  one  by  the  council  of  the  medical  faculty, 
and  one  by  the  expert  personnel  of  public  charities.  The  members 
will  be  appointed  for  three  years  and  can  be  reelected.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  has  approved  this  law. - By  a  presidential  decree  the  office 

of  public  credit  has  been  authorized  to  ISSUE  BONDS  for  national¬ 
izing  the  debt  of  the  port  of  Montevideo.  Those  bonds  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  law  for  nationalizing  port  services,  will  be  delivered 
to  a  port  commission  which  will  supervise  the  paying  of  interest 
and  amortization  of  same  from  the  national  revenues.  There  will 
be  an  issue  of  $2,500,000  worth  of  these  bonds,  2,000  having  a  face 
value  of  $1,000,  800  of  $500,  and  1,000  of  $100,  and  they  will  bear 
the  signatures  of  the  minister  of  finance,  auditor  general  of  the 

nation,  and  director  of  the  oflice  of  public  credit. - The  executive 

has  issued  a  decree  fixing  the  boundaries  of  the  JUDICIAL  DIVI¬ 
SIONS  in  the  Department  of  Kio  Negro. - Congress  has  appro¬ 

priated  the  sum  of  $25,000  for  the  construction  of  a  secondary 

SCHOOL  FOR  ALVLES  in  Liberty  Square  in  the  city  of  Florida. - 

The  Government  has  established  a  SCHOOL  FOR  MILITARY  AVI¬ 
ATION  in  Montevideo  and  is  equipping  it  with  the  best  modern 
flying  apparatus  for  giving  practical  instruction.  Prof.  Cataisbert 
of  the  School  of  Aviation  of  ViUa  Lugano,  and  an  expert  in  con¬ 
structing  air  planes,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  new  military 
institution.  Uruguay  already  has  many  good  airmen,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Lieut.  Cesfi.reo  Beriso,  who  recently  came  out 
first  in  an  aerial  contest  in  Argentina  in  a  flight  from  Buenos  Aires 
to  Mendoza,  in  which  he  won  the  South  American  championship  of 
aviation. - law  has  been  enacted  which  provides  that  BUILD¬ 

INGS  constructed  on  public  highways  or  avenues,  excepting  those 
of  the  city  of  Montevideo  and  other  large  cities  of  the  Republic, 
shall  be  at  least  10  meters  from  the  nearest  edge  of  said  highways. 
Buildings  erected  on  streets  or  avenues  within  the  city  of  Monte¬ 
video  and  other  cities  of  the  Republic  must  be  at  least  4  meters  from 

the  nearest  boundary  line  of  said  thoroughfares. - Sr.  Don  Alfonso 

Silva  y  Antuna,  present  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  of  Uruguay  at  Asuncion,  had  special  powers  conferred 
upon  him  to  represent  his  Government  at  the  recent  celebrations  on 
the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Paraguay. - ^A  TREATY  has  been  concluded  between  the  rep¬ 

resentatives  of  the  Governments  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay  defin¬ 
ing  definitely  the  respective  possessions  of  the  two  countries  among 
the  numerous  small  islands  of  the  River  Uruguay.  The  treaty  will 
shortly  be  placed  before  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  two  signing 
countries  for  approval. 


The  total  FOREIGN  TRADE  of  Venezuela  for  the  year  1915 
amounted  to  $36,874,663,  of  which  $13,470,236  represented  imports, 
and  $23,404,427  exports.  The  figures  for  the  preceding  year  were: 
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Imports,  $13,987,465;  exports,  $21,520,534;  total,  $35,507,999.  There 
was,  therefore,  a  decrease  in  imports  of  $517,229,  and  an  increase 
in  exports  of  $1,883,893,  or  a  net  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  of 

$1,366,664. - There  is  great  activity  in  the  MINING  INDUSTRY 

of  the  country  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  has  recently  approved  17  mining  concessions  granted  by  the 
executive  power,  7  of  which  are  for  mining  gold  in  strata  and  10  for 

mining  alluvial  gold. - El  Nuevo  Diario  of  Caracas  announces  that 

a  new  REVIEW  entitled  “Venezuela  Contempor&nea”  under  the 
management  of  Sres.  Andr6s  E.  de  la  Rosa  and  Gabriel  Espinosa 
has  recently  been  started  in  the  national  capital  and  that  some  of 
the  best  known  national  writers  will  be  regular  contributors  to  its 

columns. - Col.  Jos6  E.  Becerra,  one  of  the  Venezuelan  officials 

who  pursued  special  courses  on  military  instruction  in  the  schools 
of  Colombia,  has  been  named  director  of  the  MILITARY  SCHOOL 

by  order  of  the  chief  commander  of  the  national  arm3^ - The 

industrial  improvement  board  of  the  District  of  Achaguas  has  begun 
the  construction  of  a  PUBLIC  ABATTOIR,  financed  from  the 
monthly  funds  allowed  by  the  State  government  for  improvements 

in  that  district. - On  October  8  last,  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 

El  Yagual,  the  new  MUNICIPAL  BUILDING  constructed  by  the 
improvement  board  of  Palmarito,  District  of  Paez,  was  inaugurated 

with  appropriate  ceremonies. - In  accordance  with  an  executive 

decree  of  September  23,  organizing  the  legation  of  Venezuela  in 
Colombia,  the  department  of  foreign  relations  has  named  Dr.  Deme- 
trio  Lossada  Dias  ENVOY  EXTRAORDINARY  and  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  to  Colombia,  and  Dr.  Diego  Bautista  Urbaneja  First  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Ijegation.  The  new  Minister  has  held  many  important 
public  posts,  having  been  senator  and  deputy  in  the  National  Con¬ 
gress,  member  of  the  Venezuelan  Society  of  International  Law, 
delegate  from  Venezuela  to  the  International  Institute  of  Washington 
and  director  of  private  international  law  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Relations. - In  a  special  number  of  the  Official  Gazette  of  Septem¬ 

ber  26  is  published  the  full  text,  consisting  of  3  books  and  802  articles, 
of  the  CODE  OF  CIVIL  PROCEDURE  as  decreed  by  the  National 

Congress  and  ratified  by  the  President. - A  recent  presidential 

decree  provides  for  nine  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS,  five  for  girls  and 
four  for  boys,  in  the  school  district  comprising  the  States  of  Tru¬ 
jillo  and  Zulia. - The  management  of  the  FROZEN  MEAT  COR¬ 

PORATION  of  Puerto  Cabello  has  recently  inaugurated  a  new  plant 
with  a  capacity  for  handling  300  head  of  cattle  per  day.  A  great 
impetus  has  recently  been  given  to  the  cattle  industry  of  the  country 
and  considerable  development  is  expected  in  utilizing  the  extensive 
territory  suitable  for  stock  raising. - El  Universal  of  Caracas 
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announces  the  early  completion  of  a  fine  EDUCATIONAL  BUILD¬ 
ING  which  is  being  constructed  in  Barquisimeto  by  the  Christian 
Brothers  of  the  La  Salle  Institute.  The  building  will  have  a  rooming 
capacity  for  more  than  200  students,  will  occupy  more  than  2  hectares 
of  ground  and  will  be  equipped  with  every  modern  educational 

facility. - Carupano  and  other  neighboring  towns  have  received  a 

complete  new  equipment  for  the  installation  of  a  new  system  of 

TELEPHONES. - Under  the  management  of  Sr.  J.  I.  Vallenilla  a 

NEW  WEEKLY,  called  “El  Triunfo,”  is  now  being  published  in 
Maracay. - Upon  the  initiative  of  the  president  of  the  State  of  Tru¬ 

jillo,  a  committee  has  been  organized  in  the  city  of  the  same  name  to 
receive  popular  subscriptions  for  the  erection  of  a  STATUE  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  patriot  Dr.  Cristdbal  do  Men¬ 
doza,  a  native  of  the  State  of  Trujillo  and  first  president  of  Venezuela. 


